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PREFACE. 


The following pages comprise an attempt to systematise 
tlie various forms of inference engaged, either in the con¬ 
struction of science, or in the generation of opinion and 
belief. Notwithstanding the diversity of the subject, the 
author has endeavoured to meet its widest requirements; 
not neglecting, while he has devoted the greater portion of 
the treatise to the consideration of the laws and methods 
of inference in their simplest and most complex combina¬ 
tions, to include in his design a description of the different 
subject-matter on which they are ordinarily employed, and 
the foundations on which their processes ultimately rest. 
If, to views so discursive, he has been able to impart; any¬ 
thing like systematic completeness, the merit is due not 
so much to him as to the excellent treatises which have 
already elaborated distinct portions of the subject and guided 
him through much of his labour. 

Logic, owing to the opposite schools of metaphysicians, 
has met with various, and even conflicting treatment in 
nearly every age. It appears to be the only, subject of which 
the difficulties multiply with the spread of knowledge, and 
which, instead of disentangling itself from the quarrels of the 
past, periodically carries forward all its old perplexities to be 
added to the account of the present. The disputes of JEnesi- 
• demus with the ancient stoics is still rife in Germany, and 
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the gauntlet which. Bacon threw down to the peripatetics of 
his age, is as warmly taken up by their successors in the 
present, as if the Novum Organum had been only yesterday 
ushered into the world. Hence, in the present vacillating 
state of the science, with its limits as well as its subject-mat¬ 
ter depending on each individual’s fancy or caprice, no one 
knows when he finds the name of Logic on the back of a 
work what he is to expect. It maybe a dish of metaphysics, 
a dry piece of scholastic wrangling, or an abstract treatise 
on method; and should the views of the author be ultra, 
the reader will not improbably find a great many pages taken 
up with anathematising every view of logic but that assumed 
in the text. 

Now, this is not a satisfactory state of that science which 
concerns the operation of the faculty in which men chiefly 
glory, not only as the mark which pre-eminently divides them 
from the brute creation, but also as the primary source of 
those distinctions of rank and supremacy which obtain in 
society. Nor has the writer met with anything in logical 
treatises to necessitate the conflicting diversity of view in 
which they regard the science. There is nothing in the body 
of Aristotle’s speculative views to hinder them from being 
engrafted on the practical doctrines of Bacon; nor anything 
in the a priori methods of Descartes essentially antagonist 
even to the inductive methods propounded by Comte and 
Helvetius. Apart from the metaphysical tenets of these 
schools, the general body of their logical doctrines may 
be combined in one system. All have their distinct func¬ 
tions in the generation of scientific belief, and by the diver¬ 
sity of view which they bring to bear on any object, tend to 
strengthen and verify the accuracy of each other’s processes. 
The writer has, therefore, avoided the fragmentary treat¬ 
ment of logic pursued by his predecessors, and attempted 
to place the science on its right basis, by grouping around 
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the central idea of Inference the Yarious methods and sys¬ 
tems which are connected with its functions in the leading 
divisions of knowledge. The instruments may he diverse, 
hut they all range themselves as so many subordinate con¬ 
ceptions round the leading idea of the science, and may he 
regarded as so many means of dissipating douht, detecting 
error, and placing truth heyond cavij. 

Some persons manifest as much care in adjusting the limits 
of a science, as if they were laying down the confines of pro¬ 
vinces, or the boundaries of empires. The writer has not 
deemed this exact nicety benefieial to a science which is in 
a greater measure than any other interwoven with every 
department of human knowledge. He has therefore intro¬ 
duced into his pages everything which had a strong hearing 
on inference, whether as regards metaphysical discussions 
on the foundations of evidence, or collateral disputes which 
have been raised in the present day on the doctrine of quan¬ 
tification. He has not, however, adopted any of the innova¬ 
tions which Sir W. Hamilton would introduce into the 
scholastic logic, nor indeed omitted any portion of the 
Aristotelian system, except the part excluded by the intro¬ 
duction of special canons for each figure. With regard to 
the utility of the peripatetic system and its correlation with 
the other branches of logic, the views of the writer are in a 
mean ratio to those of Mill and Whately. While he concurs 
with Bacon in deeming this branch of the subject more 
directly applicable to the moral sciences 1 , he does not con¬ 
sider it entirely useless in physical investigation; inasmuch 
as there can be no inference which may not be faulty as to 
form, and which, therefore, is not open to receive the aid of 
the syllogistic canons. 

In conclusion, the author expresses his conviction that 

1 Bacon’s restriction referred to politics and theology; but politics 
in his days was considered an a priori science. 
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there are only two legitimate methods of treating a practical 
system of logic, viz.: Either by pursuing the method adopted 
in these pages, of systematising all the processes of infer¬ 
ence which are embodied in the various departments of 
knowledge; or by selecting some particular province or 
group of sciences, and pointing out the inferential methods 
employed in their construction. In the direction of the first, 
or general system of logic, Mill’s is the only attempt that has 
hitherto been made, and he has excluded the Aristotelian 
portion of the subject. Of the last, or specific kind, several 
treatises have appeared, but in most cases carrying down the 
subject to subdivisions too minute to entitle Logic to the 
claim of a distinct science 1 . When confined to the investi¬ 
gation of a single subject, as in Oersterlen’s Medicinische 
Logik , or in the clever treatise of George Comewall Lewis, 
On the Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics s , 
Logic, however valuable the results in other respects, is taken 
out of its niche in the temple of the arts, and blended with 
the substance of the other sciences. 

J. D. 

London, 1854. 

1 The most amusing in this way is decidedly that on Parliamentary 
Logic by “ Single-speech” Hamilton. 2 The reader may profitably 

consult another work by this ingenious writer, On the Force of Autho¬ 
rity in Matters of Opinion. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


It does not appear that either the African or Asiatic 
nations were able, at least before the Grecian era, to distin¬ 
guish between the value of rational causes and fabulous 
traditions, or ever habituated themselves to analysing their 
thoughts, with a view to elaborate a code of rules for the 
practical guidance of the reasoning faculty 1 . The early 
Greeks were the first people who deemed it requisite, to the 
acquisition of correct knowledge, to inquire into the real 
causes of things, but their method of investigation, faltering 
and uncertain^ led to few discoveries, nor gave them sufficient 
confidence to draw up a code of logical rules for any other 
purpose than that of verbal dispute. Zeno the Eleatic is 
the earliest logician to whom antiquity refers 3 , as furnishing 
the Greeks with a method of wrangling calculated to ensure 
its possessor a triumph over any opponent who might venture 
to question his thesis, but without further use or pretence, 
unless it might be the collateral one of sharpening the 
mental faculties, and leading to habits of intellectual acute¬ 
ness. Though Socrates charges the author of this work with 
obscurity and confusion, in that part which treats of conse¬ 
quences 3 , he did not scruple to adopt the interrogatory 
method of disputation ( [ep&Tijo-is ) which forms the leading 

1 An account is given in Colebrooke’s essays, vol. ii. p. 292, of an 
Hindu logic, by Gotama, which has, however, so many striking resem¬ 
blances to the Aristotelian system, that critics are disposed to rank its 
publication as posterior to the Organon, and to place its author among 
the disciples of the Stagyrite. See St. Hilaire , Logique d’Aristote, ii. 
330. 2 Lived in the LXXX. Olympiad, or about 460 b.c. 3 Plat. 

Parmen. 
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feature of the work, and to apply the collection of sophistical 
questions it contains for the purpose that Zeno pointed out, 
of leading any person with whom he might happen to dispute, 
by the concession of some point which seemed unavoidable, 
into the meshes of absurdity. 

Socrates, however, in furnishing brilliant illustrations of the 
efficiency of Zeno’s dialectics, distinguished three modes of 
analysis, and laid the foundation of logic proper, by intro¬ 
ducing the terms genus and definition into the Greek 
language. The first analytical method, which is similar to 
that employed by geometricians, consists in admitting, by 
hypothesis, the truth of a proposition until we reject or affirm 
our judgment, by inferentially linking it with some other 
recognised truth or absurdity, of which an example may be 
found in the instruction given by Socrates to Critobulus 1 , re¬ 
lative to the means of obtaining true friends, and where he 
teaches Euthydemus the necessary conditions of true go¬ 
vernment. The second of these methods either ascends from 
particular facts to abstract truths, or detaches general notions 
from the particular groups which they include, and may be 
characterised as analogous to the method pursued by natu¬ 
ralists, and the inductive system of Bacon 3 . . The third 
separates the notions which are associated with complex 
ideas, and by distinguishing their properties, tends to dis¬ 
pel the confusion which is apt to lurk beneath their indis¬ 
criminate assimilation. This method has some resemblance 
to the resolving process of mechanicians and chemists, and is 
warmly recommended by Condillac. Perhaps there is nothing 
on which Socrates bestowed more attention than this case of 
determining complex ideas by a close examination of the 
elements into which they are capable of being resolved; as 
may be seen in the Memorabilia 3 , where he endeavours to 
define the idea of wisdom, virtue, goodness, justice, and piety; 
and in the second Alcibiades, where he distinguishes the dif¬ 
ferent species of ignorance, with their corresponding effects; 
and in the Crito, where he fixes the true value to be at- 

1 Xenoph. Memor. ii. § 13; iii. § 6. See also Plat. Meno and the 
first Alcibiades. 2 See Socrates’ Conversation with Aristippus, 
Xenoph. Memor. iL § 1; with Charmides, iii. § 9; and Euthydemus, 
iv. § 9. Also Plat. Hippias. 3 i, § 22, 23 ; iii. § 16; iv. § 15—18. 
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tached to the opinion of the people, and the essential cha¬ 
racteristics of justice. Occasionally Socrates weaves the 
three modes of procedure into the same dem onstration, alter¬ 
nately employing each according as the different parts ad¬ 
mitted of their application. 

Previous to the time of Socrates, philosophy had been 
delivered in language borrowed from the poets, and even as 
taught by Zeno, it only furnished a species of amusement to 
the sophists who met beneath the royal portico of Athens 1 , 
to perplex each other with metaphysical subtleties, and 
darken thought by words of vague import. Socrates was 
the. first to aim at the creation of a philosophical language, 
by introducing, and insisting upon, the practice of definition 
as an essential preliminary to correct inference 3 , and re¬ 
solving all the disputes of his day into cases of verbal equivo¬ 
cation. He dared to strip philosophy of the meretricious 
ornaments of rhetoric, and make language a faithful mirror 
for the reflection of the most delicate rays of thought. 

Of the pupils of Socrates, Euclid and Antisthenes de¬ 
veloped the doctrines of Zeno. The former expanded the 
third part of his treatise which referred to sophistical ques¬ 
tions, and is the author of many of the fallacies attributed 
to the Stoical School. Simon of Athens and Simmias of 
Thebes were closer followers of Socrates; but the logical 
treatises in which they professed to methodise 3 the system 
of their master have not come down to us. 

Plato wrote no treatise on the science, and what he de¬ 
livered must be collected from the body of his writings and 
his method of treating the subjects of the dialogues. Erom 
these sources, it appears that he had an adequate conception 
of the inverse methods of analysis and synthesis, and wrote a 
work explanatory of their different properties, which, how¬ 
ever, has not come down to us. In his Philebus he prefers 
the latter method, but in his written or exoteric works 
he constantly employed the other. Plato only discrimi¬ 
nated two modes in which reason can be exercised: viz., 
that of departing from general principles to arrive, through 
the medium of perception, at the knowledge of individual 
facts, and the mounting from these general principles, wifch- 

1 srota ftao-ckeos. 2 Arist. Metaphy. i 6. 3 Simon, Art of 

dispute ; Simmias, On truth and reasoning. ' 
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out the aid of perception, to reach a primary principle by 
which the different branches of knowledge are linked to¬ 
gether, and obtain a fixed and immutable character. His 
a priori doctrine concerning ideas, which he made the key¬ 
stone of his system, would not allow him to admit any species 
of inference to be legitimate, from the particular to the 
general, and compelled him to place the perfection of reason 
in resolving notions into all the qualities they bore, and in 
seeking to educe from abstract propositions all the furniture 
©f the universe. He, however, contributed to keep alive 
among his countrymen that caution respecting the use of 
complex notions which Socrates had introduced, by tracing 
most of our errors to the vagueness and obscurity of 
this class of ideas; and by viewing language simply as an 
instrument of thought, which caprice, as well as nature and 
analogy, had conspired to form, he impressed upon his fol¬ 
lowers, with no less force, the necessity of defining all terms 
of a compound or abstract character before employing them 
in reasoning. 

The treatises of Aristotle, which his Greek as well as mo¬ 
dern commentators have agreed to consider, under the title of 
the Organon, as parts of one work, embrace an exposition of 
every principle which concerns method, truth, the operations 
;@f the reasoning faculty, and the foundations of evidence ; 
subjects which, being widely distinct from pure metaphysics, 
evidently show that Aristotle had not that limited idea of 
the domains of the science within which some illustrious 
modern logicians would fain confine it 1 . Aristotle regarded 
logic as the code of human reason ; but, since ideas are the 
materials of the edifice it is called to construct, the Stagy- 
orite deemed it expedient to commence the work with an in¬ 
ventory of the immense number of conceptions with which 
the mind is furnished, marshalling them in distinct rank and 
file, that every notion may be found in its proper class, and 
every class ranged under the head of its appropriate divi¬ 
sion. This portion, which comprises the categories, may be 
regarded as the frontier-ground where psychology is blended 
with logic—where the one science terminates and the other 
begins. 

J See Whately’s Logic, Introd. p. 8, and Sir W. Hamilton’s critique 
*<on this work in the Edin. Kev. for April, 1833, or in his recently col¬ 
lected essays. 
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To combine tbe isolated elements expounded in tbe cate¬ 
gories is the function of judgment, which, verbally expressed, 
gives rise to propositions 1 . Several propositions connected 
by certain laws constitute reasoning, and the most simple 
form of it is that which unites two ideas by declaring 
their identity with a third, through the medium of three pro¬ 
positions, termed the premises and the consequence. Hence 
the construction of the syllogism—a Greek word, signifying 
this association of verbal judgments, which Aristotle follows 
out into all its developments, and of whose legitimate forma¬ 
tion he clearly enounced the rules. The Book of Interpre¬ 
tation, comprising the second portion of the Organon, re¬ 
lates to the exactitude of propositions ; the Prior Analytics, 
which immediately succeeds, expounds the law of the syllo¬ 
gism, its figures, and modality. 

The art of combining syllogisms in a compact chain of 
conclusive demonstrations and the general principles of evi¬ 
dence are taught in the Posterior Analytics. The subjects 
of syllogistic probability and the laws of dispute, so far as 
matters of opinion are concerned, are laid down in the 
topics; while the concluding section of the Organon is 
employed about sophistical arguments, or the means of de¬ 
tecting error in syllogisms constructed in contravention of 
the laws of reasoning. 

Of the general doctrines of Aristotle concerning the founda¬ 
tions of evidence and the different scientific methods, it may 
be sufficient to state that he regarded experience as the 
source from which the materials of each science must be 
drawn, and pointed to induction as the proper mode of con¬ 
structing general propositions out of the facts which it 
yields; nevertheless, he rather inconsistently refused to 
the intermediate axioms so derived any character of cer¬ 
tainty, until they had been applied by deduction to demon¬ 
strate the existence of the particular facts out of which they 
had sprung. His nominalism did not even lead him to deny 
the existence of universal axioms which derived their co¬ 
gency from other sources than experience, or hinder him 
from tracing our knowledge as much to the intrinsic percep¬ 
tion of such principles, and the consequences evolved out of 
them by deduction, as to the recognition of simple facts and 
* De Interpret, c. 2, 3,11, 12. 
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the general laws to which, they inductively led 1 . Hence he 
clearly distinguished the two modes of knowledge—mediate 
and immediate: the former identified with proof, the latter 
with first principles ; which he strongly insisted that no person 
could attempt to prove without landing himself in the belief 
of the impossibility of knowledge 3 . He also assigned a limit 
to definition as well as evidence, and clearly shows that any 
effort to define simple terms must involve the logician in a 
vicious circle, since it can only be achieved by words of a 
more complex character, whose signification already has as¬ 
sumed the object of the definition which is sought to be esta¬ 
blished 3 . Aristotle also distinguished the definition of names 
(i. e. that which assigns any arbitrary meaning to a term 
otherwise indeterminate) from the definition of things, which 
he instructs the logician to express in terms of the nearest 
genus and most approximate difference, if he would compare 
the thing, defined with those which have most analogy with 
it, and discriminate their common properties and several 
points of difference. To define, however, is not to demon¬ 
strate ; the object of definition being rather to serve as a 
basis, of science, by fixing the sense of terms to be employed 
in eliminating new truths than as a direct inlet to fresh 
knowledge 4 . 

We meet also in the same part of the Organon 5 a dis¬ 
tinction between absolute and relative principles, the first of 
which Aristotle places in the nature of things being ex¬ 
pressed in universal axioms and propositions, the furthest 
removed from sense; he assigns the latter to the judgments 
we . make respecting individual facts, which, as they are 
mainly derived through sensation, and are most proximate 
to sense, are the first in the order of knowledge 6 . To this 
contrast he refers three others: that of the universal and 
particular, that of the necessary and contingent, and that of 
the essence and accident. Absolute knowledge embraces 
the real essence of things, which Aristotle invested with the 
attribute of necessity ; relative knowledge comprises what is 
particular and contingent, and every other property con¬ 
nected, in Aristotle’s view, with the accident of things. The 

1 Post. Analyt. b. i. c. 1, 2,8, 18. 2 Ibid. b. i. c. 3. 3 Ibid, 

b. i. c. 1. ^ jbid. b. ii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, 12, 14. 5 Ibid. b. i. c. 2. 

6 Ibid. 
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first only, admitting of demonstrative proof, deserved the 
name of science; the second, as affording scope merely 
for the inductive method, appertained solely to belief and 
opinion 1 . 

It is unfortunate that these distinctions should have been 
mainly founded upon a glaring error in the Aristotelian 
physics: viz., that of attributing contingency and accident 
to what were simply isolated instances of general laws modi¬ 
fied by peculiar circumstances, as they led the Stagyrite to 
divest one branch of proof of the certainty which belonged to 
it, and thereby mainly contributed to disseminate those false 
ideas concerning induction which kept positive science Sta¬ 
tionary for nearly two thousand years. If induction could 
only explore contingent events, and if experience can only be 
consulted through its method, it is evident that all the facts 
derived from this source must partake of uncertainty, and that 
Aristotle resolved all our knowledge into a principle which 
had no sufficient basis. By what means demonstration con¬ 
verted the facts to which it led into a certainty they could 
not possess even from the most compacted link of induc¬ 
tive inference, or how universal, absolute, and necessary pro¬ 
positions can be identical with particular and contingent 
judgments derived from sense, the Stagyrite does not inform 
us ; and the Organon is consequently transmitted to posterity 
with doctrines upon the applied part of logic which conflict 
with each other, and convey, with respect to the most fecund 
methods of introducing the empiric element into science, the 
falsest impressions. It is, however, fair to add that the greater 
portion of Aristotle’s logical treatises has been lost, and that 
those which have come down to us have not escaped the 
ravages of time and the mutilations of commentators. 

With the exception of Theophrastus and Eudemus, who 
extended the boundaries of the Aristotelian logic by the in¬ 
vention of the five moods and the important doctrine of hy¬ 
pothetical, we meet with no important writers on the 
science till the early centuries of the Christian era. In the 
intervening period the writings of Aristotle seem to have 
been buried, though the logical portion of them was tradi¬ 
tionally handed down by his disciples, and contributed to 

i Prior Analyt. b. i. c. 2, 3, 12, 17 ; ii. c. 24. Post. Analyt. b. i. 
C. 1, 4, 6, 8, 13, 29, 30, 33; ii. C. 3, 4, 7, 12. 
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guide the speculations of some of the Uoman sages. In the 
second century, however, owing to their discovery by An . 
dromcus of Rhodes, they met with a considerable revival 
and we find them the subject of many learned commenta¬ 
ries by Galen, Ammonius, Alexander, and Porphyry. Yet 
not one of these made any valuable accession to logic, the 
labours of Galen 1 being confined to the discovery of the 
fourth figure, and those of Porphyry to his work on the pre- 
dicables. Their writings, however, though unimportant in 
themselves, were not unproductive in results. They gave 
nse to a spirit of philosophic inquiry among the Arabians 
when the thirst of conquest had subsided, and, by broaching 
the question of nominalism and realism among the Maho¬ 
metan and Christian doctors, led thought out of the stagnant 
flats in which five centuries of war and rapine had con¬ 
fined it. 

Prom the scholastics logic inherited a great abundance of 
acute distinctions which helped to disperse much of the con¬ 
fusion apt to lurk in terms and propositions of a complex 
character; but it is hard to say whether the waste of verbal 
subtleties with which, they encumbered the science, and their 

1 This is the current opinion at Oxford; but it is fair to state that 
(jralen wrote a treatise on the art of demonstration, which, on the 
authority of Hipp. Decreta (ii. cap. 30, ix. cap. 1), had it reached us y 
would have placed him m the rank of the most pioneering logicians 
ot the present day. Galen is there represented as placing the radical 
vice of the ancients in seeking fecund propositions for science in abstract 
dialectics, and m abusing general notions by substituting them for the 
light of facts; and is made to define with surprising exactness the na¬ 
ture of synthesis and analysis, with their correlative methods, point¬ 
ing out the errors of relying on either of these methods to the exclu- 
sionof the other, and the necessity of combining both as the condition 
of perfect science (De Hipp. et Plat. Decret. ix. cap. 5). If we may 
believe these authorities, he makes sense the criterion of simple. 
objects, the understanding those of complex and rational ones, but sub¬ 
sequently establishes the mutual dependence of these two channels of 
knowledge. Observation imparts the signs of things, the understand¬ 
ing abstract truths; the first is the origin of discovery, and leads to the 
decomposition of the principles of the sciences, the second extends dis- 
covery to new cases by demonstration, and establishes the alliance of 
the facts so pointed out, with empirical truths, a union which alone 
constitutes perfect knowledge (De Optim. Sect. c. 2; De cujusque 
animi prec. cogn. atque Med. c. 3, 6, 8; De optim docendi genere, de 
Hipp. et Plat. Decret. vii. 8, ix. 1, 8). Galen traces the greater part 
of our errors to precipitate assimilation. 
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constant use of the syllogism in its naked, skeleton-like form, 
did not counterbalance the advantages which undoubtedly 
sprung from the exactness of their terminology. Their want 
of elegance, however, in logical exposition must be traced to 
the slender resources which Boethius’ 1 translation afforded 
them, to whom they were mainly indebted for their know- 
lege of the Organon; while the entire absence of anything 
like physical science or experimental observation threw their 
minds upon abstract principles and a priori reasoning, and 
may form some excuse for their devotion to pursuits in 
which the most gigantic intellects must have run to seed. 
Their logical works are multitudinous ; yet all wear the same 
aspect and teach the same doctrines, unless in the solitary 
point about universals, on which only they presumed to 
differ. Diligent bibliographers 3 have been able to catalogue 
nearly two thousand treatises from this source, all of which 
ma j be characterised as the bare formulising of the peripa¬ 
tetic logic 3 . It is strange that men should have taken such 
pains to re-echo what had been so often repeated before 
them; but there were only two or three subjects upon 
which the mind could be employed—viz., metaphysics, logic, 
and theology, and the religious uniformity of the age caused 
the same doctrines on these topics to be continually re¬ 
produced. 

As soon, however, as Greek learning had been scattered 
over Europe from the shrines of Constantinople, a spirit of 
disaffection at once manifested itself against the Stagy rite’s 
supremacy; and, as his assailants deemed the Organon the 
citadel of his empire, they sought, in destroying that, to 
complete his overthrow. Their efforts do not appear to have 
ended in anything very decisive, since they attacked the old 
logic entirely on false grounds, and had nothing to set up in 
its place, save some crude theories about method and the 
value of dichotomies. Mzolius flanks his attack 4 on the 
Organon with the strange assertion that correct reasoning 

1 Published at the commencement of the sixth century. 2 See 
Blakey’s Logical Catalogue. Even he has not mentioned half of them. 
3 The treatise of St. John of Damascus is the only exception which we 
encountered in looking over a formidable number at the Cheetham and 
Bodleian libraries. 4 De Yeris Principiis et Yera ratione Philo- 
sophandi, ii. c. 1. 
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consists in a clear and transparent diction, and confounds 
persuasion with conviction in attributing to the flashes of the 
rhetorician the effects which can only follow from sound 
reasoning. Eamus, who endorsed many of the views of 
Hizolius, affirmed with rather amusing gravity that he had 
studied the Organon for ten years without becoming a better 
geographer or a wiser historian; and proceeded to attack 
that treatise, on the ground that it did not teach men facts 1 . 
Yet the method of division by dichotomy, which he at¬ 
tempted to substitute for the peripatetic logic 3 , was simply 
an unnatural extension of the disjunctive syllogism, whose 
functions the Organon had already pointed out; and which, 
if practically enforced, would have stunted the growth of 
reason by reducing the entire sphere of its operations to one 
of its least significant forms. This substitution, however, 
does not appear to have been sufficiently absurd to lack 
supporters in more recent times: its innovating character 
found strong favour with Milton 3 , while Condillac advocated 
it in his Calcul, and Bentham in his Chrestomathia. 

The zeal with which Eamus went about the demolition of 
the Organon was frequently displayed at the sacrifice of 
consistency; and the charges which he urged against its 
author, if they had any weight, would often rebound with 
much more force against himself. He reproaches Aristotle 
with his exclusive adoption of the analytic method, and 
gives his preference to synthesis; while his celebrated divi¬ 
sions (dichotomise) are so many glaring instances of analysis. 
His system received the name of the Causal method, not 
because it offers any instrument for the investigation of 
causes, but because it places in causes a means of definition, 
and one of the characters which determine the conformity of 
argument with things. 

Patrizzi and Concio likewise became famous about the 
same era by their audacious attacks upon the Stagyrite; but 
beyond a few isolated gleams of light upon method, they do 
not appear to have been in possession of anything so good 

1 Animadversiones in Dialecticam Aristotelis, i. iv. For its deve¬ 
lopment, see Institutiones Dialectics:, ii. QParis, 1543. Scholse Dia- 
lecti. Bas. 1559. 2 Eamus took his bifurcate division from the 

Isagoge of Porphyry. 3 Artis Logicse Plenior Institutio, 1672. 
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as the system they attempted to pull down. Patrizzi, indeed, 
gave Bacon that magnificent hint about laying the foundations 
of philosophy entirely anew, and erecting the fabric by the scaf¬ 
folding of induction ; but his attempt at the task was converted 
by the platonic ideas he adopted into a ludicrous travesty of 
his own principles. Concio’s views of method were far more 
distinct, and they are laid down with a particularity which 
shows that his conceptions grew out of a practical acquaintance 
with the modes by which the sciences might be moved out 
of the ruck in which they had so long been embedded. In 
his work on the subject 1 he places the problem of logic in 
determining the relation of the known to the unknown, which 
may be distributed under different classifications: that of the 
relation of the general to the particular ; of the whole to 
its parts; of the compound to the simple; of the cause to 
the effect; or that of the reverse order of these divisions. 
Each development of these relations led him to distinguish 
three sorts of analysis, not discriminated up to his time, and 
subsequently confounded by Condillac—viz., that which pro¬ 
ceeds from the general to the particular, from the whole to 
its parts, and from the ends to the means. They are, how¬ 
ever, commonly united, though one of them generally pre¬ 
dominates in the same investigation. Of the three, Ooncio 
gives the preference to that which proceeds from the end to 
the means, or from the effect to the cause; and controverts 
the notion that analysis is the best instrument of discovery, 
and synthesis the most available for the purposes of exposi¬ 
tion. According to Concio, the true method of instruction 
is to reveal the paths which led the discoverer to the truths 
we seek to explain 3 . For the rest, in his definitions, nomen¬ 
clature, and classifications, he follows Aristotle; asserts with 
the Stagyrite the illogical consequences of defining the first 
and last terms in the ladder of reasoning, and, like him, pro¬ 
pounds the general principles, but failed to develope the 
theory of the combination of rational deductions with experi¬ 
mental truths. 

As the discoveries, however, of Galileo gradually revealed 
the hollow [nature of the Aristotelian physics, the Organon, 
which had been partly instrumental in their formation, began 


1 De Methodo, § 9, p. 29. 


2 Ibid. § 17, pp. 84—90. 
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to lose ground in proportion, and a voice was heard from 
England’s great chancellor arraigning the author on the 
charge of having corrupted science by an extravagant per¬ 
version of logic 1 . Bacon, however, in descending into the 
details of the impeachment 2 , did not evince any clear ideas of 
the points where Aristotle had failed, though he exhibited 
astounding ingenuity in unmasking the several causes which 
had impeded the progress of science, and in constructing a 
system calculated to neutralise their effects in future. The 
error of the Stagyrite was hardly, as Bacon alleged, in intro¬ 
ducing a mode of reasoning compounded of propositions and 
middle terms which were liable to all the illusions of lan¬ 
guage, since no one can demonstrate without the aid of this 
method; but in the assumption of metaphysical axioms and 
definitions untested by experience, in conformity with which 
he attempted to prejudge every fact that nature presented 3 . 
Against the errors which arose from the application of such 
principles, Bacon effectually provided by excluding every 
generalisation from the domain of philosophy which did not 
fairly arise out of the rigorous examination of the pheno¬ 
mena it included; and in framing a code of rules by which 
the mind might be led from particular facts to intermediate’ 
axioms, and from these ascend to the universal laws which 
enchain the universe. When general propositions were so 
reached through the medium of a legitimate induction, 
Bacon allowed the utility of the inverse method of demon¬ 
strating the individual facts which these universal state¬ 
ments included, and tracing their remotest consequences, 
by which we are led not only to the particular propositions 
by whose immediate consideration we rose to their dis¬ 
covery, but to others of which we had no previous know¬ 
ledge 4 . 

Hence it will appear that the doctrines of the two Orga- 

..... 1 Novum Organum, b. i. aph. 63. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 
* See Introduction to the De Augmentis. 3 Such are the principles 
that nature abhors a vacuum, the abstract perfection of circular 
motion, his separation of celestial from terrestrial mechanics, and 
his definitions of light and heavy, motion and transparency formed 
without any consideration of the objective realities to which they refer, 
and sometimes in defiance of them. 4 Nov. Organum, i. aph. 18; 
De Augmentis, i. vi. c. 2. 
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nons are not so conflicting as is commonly reputed, and that 
after abating some exaggeration of view on each side, one 
may be fairly taken as supplementary to the other. Aris¬ 
totle insists, as well as Bacon, upon the necessity of blend¬ 
ing abstract with experimental truths if we would attain to 
perfect science 1 ; but both mistook the exact forms in which 
the combination should be effected, one making induction 
(the instrument of investigating truth) the chief agent in 
the formation of each science; the other, deduction, which 
is more properly the means of demonstrating truth when 
discovered. The error, however, lies only in the extreme 
length to which they pushed the two mutually corroborative 
poles of proof, and would have disappeared, had each only 
taken the pains to reconcile the discrepancies of their own 
statements on the subject. Bacon refused to take things 
as principles of evidence upon any other testimony than ex¬ 
perience ; he nevertheless frequently admits the cogency of 
demonstrative laws, which derive their force from abstract 
truths, to discover facts which have not fallen under our ob¬ 
servation. Aristotle, while he resolves all our knowledge into 
experience, strips induction, the only method by which it 
can be consulted, of every claim to certainty. It does not 
appear to have occurred to either that abstract principles 
can only be combined with experimental truths through the 
blending of their correlative methods, and that their respec¬ 
tive functions must be employed according as each science 
admits of their influence. To deny the relevancy of demon¬ 
stration because the laws of induction have been legitimately 
propounded, is as absurd as to impugn the utility of the wind¬ 
mill because the steam-engine has been invented; and if 
Aristotle and Bacon have contributed to this error, they have 
contradicted, themselves as much as each other. 

Though Bacon’s method has received no brilliant confir¬ 
mations out of the circle of the experimental sciences, he ex¬ 
pressly urges its competency 2 to meet all the purposes of 
scientific inquiry. This statement, however, is only true so far 
as the introduction of the empiric element is concerned, and 
the verificatory functions which it is only competent to dis¬ 
charge where abstract evidence can be brought to the touch- 

1 Post. Analyt. b. i. c. 1, 2, 8, 18. Introduction to the Installation 
de Aug." i. vi. c. 2. Nov. Org. i. aph. 18. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 
2 Novum Organum, b. i. aph. 127. 
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stone of facts. Gut of this sphere its application is unnatural, 
and the attempt to obtrude it into ethical science has given 
birth to utilitarian chimeras, as wild and fanciful in their way 
as those which arose from the unseasonable application of the 
counter-method to physics. In general, however, abstracting 
from the zeal of one or two small philosophical sections, who 
place each other out of the pale of reason, the functions that 
the two Organons are destined to fill have been practically as¬ 
signed to them, and their spheres kept, perhaps, even more 
distinct than is advantageous for science. Aristotle still rules 
over ethics, hermeneutics, and jurisprudence, and as the master 
of scholastic divinity he yet contrives to mould the minds of 
those who sway the Christian world; but if is the distin¬ 
guished prerogative of our immortal countryman to preside 
over the field of nature, and teach man to unveil its secrets 
and subject its wildest elements to his will. 

Notwithstanding that the claims of the inductive method 
in all cases of appeal to facts had been urged before Lord 
Bacon, and by none with more philosophical exactness than 
his great namesake 1 , he was the first to give them an ex¬ 
tensive development, and to announce them with that spirit- 
stirring eloquence which, conspiring with the awakening 
thought of the age, gained them a speedy entrance into the 
scientific mind of Europe. After the publication of the 
Novum Organon all logic seemed to be resolved into method, 
and the success of that great work raised up rivals as well 
as imitators in that department of the science. Descartes 
would not admit that diversity of doctrines could be attri¬ 
buted to any other cause than the diversity of modes pursued 
in their establishment; and as he regarded mathematical 
proof as furnishing the highest gradation of certainty, he 
endeavoured to raise a theory of method on the geometrical 
model 3 , and in its execution penetrated into some of the 
most subtle operations of thought. In conformity with his 
general principle, he was obliged to avow the homogeneous 
nature of all knowledge, which he placed in the composition 
of known things 3 , and by not accepting anything as certain 

1 Eoger Bacon, Opus Magus. 2 Discours sur la Methode, i. ii. 
Eagles pour la Direction de l’Esprit, part i. r. 4. Medit. Pref. Prin- 
cipes de Philosophic, Pref 3 Eagles pour la Direction de l’Esprit, 
p. ii. r. 13. 
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but what immediate intuition or legitimate deduction reveals, 
to limit induction to, the functions of determining the state 
of a question, of disengaging it from irrelevant matter, and 
subdividing it into complete and consecutive categories; all 
which operations Descartes viewed with Aristotle as so 
many preliminaries to demonstration 1 . Hence he does not 
establish his series of truths by classes of facts, gradually 
becoming more general and less complex in the ascent of 
proof, but by chains of inference which derive their force 
from the most abstract laws of thought; and here we meet 
with the great divergency of the two paths pursued by him 
and Lord Bacon. 

Evidence, according to Descartes, is the result of the le¬ 
gitimate exercise of all the operations of reason in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Induction and analysis prepare 
the way; intuition commences, but deduction completes the 
work. In the pursuit: of the latter branch, we are led from 
words, or abstract principles, to things; from the same to 
the same; from the whole to its parts, and vice versa, or 
from the effect to the cause, and inversely 3 . All his rules 
for the direction of the mind in these operations may be re¬ 
duced to the following. To submit our thoughts to the test 
of a rigid analysis* removing all simple presumptions, doubt¬ 
ful opinions, and obscure notions 3 . To examine if the thing 
to be determined spontaneously presents itself to us, or 
whether it is known through the medium of another object, 
and in the latter case to discover the class from which it is 
to be deduced. Eor the rest, every scientific question may 
be reduced to the solution of a mathematical problem; since 
it encloses an unknown object which it is necessary to dis¬ 
engage and explain, by obtaining the sign and determining 
the conditions which belong to it 4 . Descartes failed to dis¬ 
criminate with sufficient precision the methods of analysis 
and synthesis, misled by the error that they admitted of the 
same development in speculative philosophy as in geometry. 

1 Post. Analyt. ii. c. 13. (Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 2 Bugles, 
&c. p. ii. r. 12. 3 Regies, &c. p. i. r. 12. Dis. Math. p. i. 

Princip. de Philos, part i. art. 66. 4 Regies, &c. p. i. reg. 12; 

p. ii. regs. 13, 17—19. 
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He deemed his meditations an instance of analysis, because 
they established the knowledge of God as a cause, from the 
effect of his own existence, notwithstanding his proof of the 
Divine Being is eminently synthetic. In another portion of 
his works 1 he attempted to establish his metaphysical system 
upon a synthetic basis. But, on comparing the two modes 
of procedure, we find only a difference of arrangement in the 
compilation of the work, and not a reverse order in the de¬ 
velopment of the ideas. 

With these principles it will be readily seen that Descartes 
could admit no other criterion of truth than the logical 
axiom, “ all that which is included in the idea of a thing may 
be affirmed of it.” He considered this principle competent to 
legitimise all inference, and as he called his celebrated enthy- 
meme, “ I think, therefore, I am,” his generative principle, 
or the corner-stone of the edifice, he deemed his philosophical 
criterion the regulating line which determined the rectitude 
of the facts of which the structure was composed. The dis¬ 
crepancy, however, of limiting intuitive certainty to one me¬ 
taphysical maxim, and of assuming at the same time a logical 
axiom, having no connexion with it as the test of the exten¬ 
sion of that certainty to other truths, he does not endeavour 
to explain, or to show how a principle purely logical can 
be rationally applied to any objects out of the sphere of ab¬ 
stract and conditional truth. Wishing to impose upon every 
science the same criterion of evidence, and to unfold their 
truths by the same method, he applies a maxim which can 
only regulate the interior combinations of our ideas, to legiti¬ 
mise the relation of real things in the objective world. Hence, 
as far as natural science was concerned, Descartes wrecked 
his genius on those abstract principles which Bacon had 
pointed out as the philosophical Charybdis of antiquity. By 
degrading induction from its legitimate functions, and en¬ 
deavouring to reason out natural facts by the a priori method, 
his theories burst like soap-bubbles, almost as soon as they 
were formed; while the system of Bacon, in the hands of the 
illustrious Newton, gave rise to a philosophy founded on the 
basis of observation and experience, which will last so long as 
reason and the nature of things remain as they are. 

1 Reponse aux Premier Objections, part i. p. 441. 
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"With the exception of a stray treatise or two, like Lord' 
Herbert’s De Yeritate, Tschirnhausen’s Medicina Mentis-, 
and Spinosa’s De Emendatione Intellects, nothing of any 
importance appeared upon methodology after Descartes; but 
logic did not retire to its old limits without making some 
provision for the new processes of inference that had arisen, 
and attempting to reconcile the operations of reason in the 
pursuit of the new sciences with the principles it had ap¬ 
plied to the construction of the old. Mariotte 1 was the first 
to extend the Aristotelian logic by the introduction of ex¬ 
perimental principles, and to endeavour to bring all the- 
operations of inference into harmony with each other, by 
linking the -increasing powers of the new calculus, the laws 
of induction and demonstration, to the same homogeneous 
axioms and definitions ; ‘thus seeking to make logic stand to 
the other sciences as algebra to mathematics; a supremo 
and universal science, offering the key to the unknown in 
every department of knowledge, and expounding all tho 
methods by which truth can be sought out and demon¬ 
strated. 

A work of this kind, though without aiming at so close an 
assimilation of the different methods of proof, appeared in tho 
Port Boyal Logic 3 , written by Arnauld and Nichole with a 
view to bring the old Organon in closer alliance with tho 
Cartesian philosophy. The peripatetic logic, however, though 
not absolutely disparaged, is considered of subordinate im¬ 
portance to the rules of their master, and the methods of 
geometry, in the natural and speculative sciences; and an 
examination of the sophisms apt to spring from self-love, 
interest, or passion in points of dispute, is held out as far 
more likely to lead to the dissemination of truth and the 
overthrow of error than attention to the laws of quantifica¬ 
tion, or to the legitimacy of syllogistic moods 3 . The eight 
rules condensed from Descartes, intended by the authors to 
comprise the different methods to which the sciences owe 

# 1 Essai sur la Logique, printed at the end of the two volumes of 
his physical treatises. 2 First appeared in 1662. For a more detailed 
account of this work we must refer the reader to the introduction to 
the translation of this work by Spencer Baynes, and to Pere Buffer’s 
critique at the end of his Logic. 3 Part iv. on Method, which con¬ 
tains a posthumous paper of Pascal on the Method of the Geometers. 
Part iii. ch. 20. 
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their development, are not so calculated to guide the mind to 
the discovery of truth as to fortify it from error; a failure of 
design which arose from their absolute neglect of the induc¬ 
tive element, and the nonchalance with which they treated 
judgments of facts. Even this exclusive adherence to de¬ 
monstration did not enable them to bring the new methods 
into harmony with the syllogysm, or to promote anything 
like consilience of parts in the exposition of their doctrines. 
They treated the old logic as a thing going out of fashion, 
yet too respectable to be despised, while their exclusion of 
the most powerful instrument of discovery left their demon¬ 
strative code much in the position of Quixote’s system of 
strategics, which defined with the greatest precision the 
movements to be observed after the defeat of an enemy, 
without throwing any light upon the mode by which that 
defeat was to be accomplished. 

Locke, whose treatise immediately followed, revived the 
old cry of the absolute worthlessness of the Aristotelian 
syllogism even in matters of speculative reasoning, where 
Bacon had confessed its power, and seemed inclined with 
Eamus to limit the functions of reason to correct definition 
and methodical analysis. Beyond these preliminaries to 
demonstration he refused to acknowledge the efficiency of 
any rules for the guidance of the judgment, and assimi¬ 
lated, like Descartes, moral proof to mathematical in¬ 
ference, that the consequence might follow from the correct 
statement of the conditions of the question. In determining 
the origin of our simple ideas, the growth of their complex 
forms, the reality of knowledge which he made to consist in 
the conformity of words with things, the use and abuse of 
language, and the nature of truth which he placed in. the 
conjunction and separation of signs according as the things 
they denote agree or differ, Locke found a field better 
adapted for his keen analytic powers than the regions of 
pure logic, in which, through his inability to demonstrate, 
he was peculiarly unfitted to move. But the attempt of the 
Essay on the Understanding to carry the inductive method 
into psychology is not without its uses to the logician. . It 
accustoms him to analyse his notions with rigorous precision, 
to provide against the errors of popular phraseology, and dis¬ 
perse the equivocations apt to cluster round certain forms of 
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expression.. It is wrong, however, to confront it with logic, 
or include it in the same category. It only takes us to the 
threshold of the science, and leaves us there. 

Condillac 1 gave a more explicit development to the views 
of Locke by resolving the elements of all kinds of reasoning 
into the mathematical principle that the same is the same, 
thus referring all truth to identity of ideas, and reducing the 
artifice of reasoning to the mere transformation of signs 
between propositions brought into relations of equality 3 . 
Hence, as algebraical forms constituted the only laws to be 
observed in the process of inference, the functions of logic 
were restricted to definition, the syllogism was treated as a 
joke 3 , and the highest results of reasoning in any walk of 
science deemed of no further utility than the formation of a 
philosophical language, As Aristotle, delighted in contrasts, 
Condillac was singularly enamoured of unity, and simplified 
everything. According to him, there was only one criterion 
of certainty,-one method of proof; only one order of analysis 
and one source of error. His unique analysis consists 
merely of a method of division already laid down by Des¬ 
cartes, the specific object of which was to make a complete 
inventory of all the parts which constitute a whole. His 
sole fount of error is the employment of words without de¬ 
termining the ideas they are intended to convey 4 . 

. The principal merit of Condillac consists in his clear expo¬ 
sition of the principles which lead to the legitimate alliance 
between abstract truths and judgments of fact 5 ; but this 
portion of his work stands out in strong antagonism with 
the rest of his logical theory, which reduces all propositions 
to abstract and rational judgments, and makes their identity 
constitute the foundations of science. The consequences of 
such a principle in psychology demonstrate its illogical 
nature, and would land * Condillac in opinions quite opposite 

1 His Logic does notfollow the Essayson the Understanding in the 
order of time—Wolf comes between—-the one being published in 1685, 
the other in 1753; but the authors are too commonly classed together 
to be separated. 2 Langue de Calcul. Objet de l’Ouvrage. L’Art 
de Penser, part i. c. ix. Logique, c. viii. 3 Ibid. Le syllogismeest 
un amusement de college ; nous ne faisons aucun usage de tout cela. 

4 Langue de Calcul. Objet de l’Ouvrage. L’Art de Penser, par. ii. c. 6. 

5 L’Art de Penser, part i. c.,8; ii. c.,7. 

c 2 
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to those which he strove to establish, and which he is com¬ 
monly supposed to represent. If all science is limited to the 
identity of our ideas compared with each other, irrespective 
of inductive evidence, we surely can know nothing of the re¬ 
lation of our ideas to things. We enclose ourselves in a 
circle of idealism, and place a gulf between' our knowledge 
and the external world, which no logic can bridge over. 

Against the extreme doctrines of Descartes and Locke 
there had been a strong reaction in Germany, headed by 
Leibnitz; but its logical bearings were not formally ex¬ 
pounded before Wolf issued his great encyclopaedia of the 
sciences 1 . The views of this eclectic are similar to those 
already attributed to Mariotte, being an attempt to combine 
all that was sound in the old and new Organons and methods,, 
and vindicating for logic its natural position, as a sort of 
propadeutic to all the sciences, that knowledge might rest on 
consistent principles, and a termination be put to many irre¬ 
levant disputes in philosophy. To this end Wolf sought to 
shed a new light on the maxims of Descartes, of Locke, and 
Leibnitz, and to reconcile many of their statements with 
respect to the character of clear and confused, adequate and 
inadequate ideas, by introducing a distinction between the 
formal qualities with which the mind is apt to clothe its con¬ 
ceptions, and the material qualities which arise solely from 
the nature of the objects themselves 2 . This distinction forms 
the basis of the two branches of his logic; formal conceptions 
being connected through abstract principles with demonstra¬ 
tive reasoning, while those of a material character are allied 
with experience, and give rise to the functions of induction. 
The principle of causality is the guide of the second, the ne¬ 
gative process that of the first. He attempts to reconcile the 
discrepancies of Aristotle between these two orders of truths, 
by showing how universal propositions are connected with 
particulars by the scaffolding of inductive inference which 
Bacon had designed; though Wolf failed to unite the two 
methods under one criterion of evidence. The intuitive 

1 Wolf published, in 1710, a small treatise on Logic, under the title 
of Vernunftige Gedanken von den Kraften des Mensehlichen Ver- 
standes ; but his great Latin treatise on the subject, from which our 
references are taken, did not appear till twenty years later. 2 Logica, 
pars. i. § 2, c. 1, 2, § 77—116. Psychologia Empirica, i. § 30—35. 
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judgments which underlie each mode of proof, are distin¬ 
guished with sufficient clearness; the several uses of hypo¬ 
thesis determined, and the laws of causality traced out with 
the practised eye of a metaphysician 1 . 

Notwithstanding the completeness, simplicity, and preci¬ 
sion of these views, Wolf has been charged with investing 
simple truths with all the pomp of demonstration 3 , and with 
converting the proof of ordinary facts into theorems of geo¬ 
metry. But these attempts arose from a desire to bring the 
complex parts of his treatise into logical symmetry, by con¬ 
necting them with rational criteria, and by making the in¬ 
ductive and demonstrative methods coalesce and verify each 
other as much as possible. In furtherance of the same sim¬ 
plification, Wolf had asserted the homogeneous character of 
the speculative and mathematical branches of deduction, sup¬ 
posing that as the whole series of geometrical proof could be 
drawn out in syllogistic array, to which, indeed, he attributed 
their cogency ; so the whole chain of philosophical inference 
admitted of the same rigorous precision as those of quantity 3 ; 
a statement which was subsequently challenged by Budiger, 
on the ground that mathematics embraced probability, but 
philosophy the transition from the possible to the real 4 . 

Among the opponents or followers of Wolf, we meet with 
few marked contributors to logical science till the time of 
Lambert. Budiger introduced the logic of analogy, so much 
neglected by the moderns, and entirely passed over by the 
ancients; and Walch pointed out the extensive application 
it might receive in the various branches of the moral and 
natural sciences 6 . Crousaz, who wrote his treatise on the 
principles of Bacon and Locke, contributed an excellent 
chapter on probability and on causality 6 , in which he at¬ 
tempted to rectify the peripatetic classification by substi¬ 
tuting an exact category of all the relations to which the 

i Logica, pars. ii. § 2, c. i. 2, § 662—709; c. 3, § 727—728; Discur. 

Prelim, c. 4, § 126—*129. 2 Galluppi Lezioni di Logica. Wolf cer¬ 
tainly attempts to define existence, but he does so against his own rule. 

3 Discur. Prelim, c. iv. § 139. 4 De Sensu Yeri et Falsi, i. 4; Halle, 

1709. See also, for nine other specific differences between the two 
sciences, Crusius’ treatise, Weg zur Gewissheit Vorbericht, § 10. Leip- 

sic, 1747. 5 Phil. Lex. Einleitung in die Phil. i. c. 3, § 14; ii. c. 1, 

§ 25. 6 Logique, part i. § 2, c. 6. 
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word cause may be applied, with tbeir respective distinctions; 
putting forth similar views of the science to Crousaz, Pere 
Eegnault made a successful attempt to popularise logic, by 
expounding it in a conversational form*. His book, written 
in a clear and sketchy manner, in imitation of Eontenelle, 
was issued in a spirit of compromise, being an attempt,to 
reconcile the old notions on logic with the empiric principles 
that domineered over his age. 

Put the most important accession to logic at this, epoch 
was the introduction of a scheme of notation calculated to 
reduce its method to algebraic simplicity, an improvement 
which grew out of the ancient constitution of the science, and 
destined to be prolific in great results. Aristotle had con¬ 
ceived that the combinations of abstract ideas in reasoning 
might be reduced to a certain number of formulas, and that 
ideas might be distributed into certain classes. Hence 
sprung his rules for the syllogism, his categories; and com¬ 
mon-places. In the middle age, Eaymond Tully had founded 
his combinatorial art on the development and abuse of this 
great conception. Wilkins, Athanasius Kircher, and Dal- 
garno flattered themselves they were possessed of the power 
to represent the entire system of our ideas in a language 
competent to produce all their analogies. An attempt was 
now made to apply the same notion to logic, by giving that 
science the form of mathematical calculation,, and investing 
it with the rigour of its methods. 

With this view Plouquet introduced, and Lambert per¬ 
fected, a system of particular signs directed to express the 
logical relations of ideas. Following Locke, Lambert 2 first 
endeavoured to determine the signs of the relations of simple 
ideas, and left those of the complex ones to be determined 
by the combinations of their elements. The identity of pro- 

2 -d "tf. P°Skl? e en forme d’entretien ou l’arfc de trouver la* verity. 

Published his views in the Neues Organon and Architectonic (1764) : 
the former work embracing the rules to which the form of scientific 
knowledge can be reduced; the latter fixing the general notions which 
are to constitute' their matter. The first work comprises four divisions, 
viz. Dianoiologie, or the art of thinking ; Alethologie, which considers 
truth m its elements j Semiotic, which assigns to truth its 4 exterior 
characters; and Phenominology, or the distinction between* appear¬ 
ances and reality. His Architectonic relates to metaphysics; and is 
consequently out of our plan. 
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positions in Ms system is represented by tbe sign of equality. 
The relations of genus and species by exponents varying, m 
power proportionate to the extension of the distinguishing 
difference; and those of opposition, of analogy, of quantity 
and quality, of the known to the unknown, are expressed by 
other marks analogous to those of algebra. As there are m 
logic simple as well as compound relations^ this theory has 
its corresponding proportions and progressions, and assigns 
to logic its series and limits as well as to the higher algebra . 
But the greater part of the notation lies open to ali the 
objections urged against investing matters of moral specula¬ 
tion with the rigorous precision of quantity, and has, in tact, 
remained unenforced unless by one or two stray logicians 
who, like Condillac, made the homogeneity of the two classes 
of truths the groundwork of their system. The scheme, how¬ 
ever, led Euler 3 to devise a system of figures solely re¬ 
stricted to represent the logical relations of our conceptions, 
apart from any assumptions of particular doctrine^ and pre¬ 
pared the way for Sir William Hamilton’s mode of notation, 
which, by enabling us to render the equivalent and con¬ 
vertible syllogisms in the different figures at a glance, accord¬ 
ing to extension or intention, has simplified all the relations 
of pure logic, and would form, were it not narrowed to a 
particular system, one of the most important features m its 

^Sumethe fall of the Wolfian system, and', the inaugura- . 
tion of a popular literature in Germany, logic lias gradually 
subsided in that country into a history of dreams, liven 
such scientific logicians ast Platner and Schulze, who knew 


i Versuche einer Zeichenkunst, in Lamberts Logische und Philoso- 
nhische Abhandlungen. Berlin, 1787. See also Fragment 4. = Lettres 

a une Princesse d’Allemagne. 9 Lambert is tbe only logician who 
has attempted to complete the unfinished^parts of Bacon s mettiod, as 
projected in the Novum Organon, b. u. aph. 21. He is also commonly 
reported to have substituted the four dicta of the syllogistic flgm'es m 
the place of the dictum de omne et nullo laid down by_ Aristotle as the 
condition of all perfect inference. Prior Anal. i. ch. j5 and 6. bee 
Mills’ System of Logic, vol. i. p. 232; Buhle’s Geschichte, vi. 5^3, and 
Troxlert Logik, ii. p. 62. But Thompson contradicts these authorities 
in assigning the invention of the three first dicta to Keckermann 
(Logic, iii. ch. 7—9), whose work appeared a century earlier, lnomp- 
son’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought, p. 245. 
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the importance of maintaining the independence of their art, 
Hound it up to a great extent with empiric psychology: 
while more audacious thinkers have confounded its axioms 
and rules with a mass of metaphysical hypotheses, framed for 
no other purpose than the invention of argument to contra¬ 
dict common sense. . Yet, with a view to clearness and pro- 
it is evidently necessary that every science 
should be treated strictly on its own grounds, and most 
scrupulously distinguished from the sciences which lie upon 
its confines; while it is no less essential to the progress of 
knowledge that those mental phenomena which admit of irre¬ 
fragable proof, and stand upon a certain foundation, should 
be separated from a heap of supposititious paradoxes, whose 
leading object appears to be, to deny what is, and to prove 
w at is not. Kant felt the truth of these views, and in his 
new philosophy assigned to logic its old limits, but his* suc- 
cessors have found m his doctrines principles which impugn 
this division, and their final development by Hegel has ter¬ 
minated m a position which tears up the old logic by the 
roots mtroducmg as the criterion of truth the very tenet that 
it upheld as the test of falsity3. J 

In Italy a few excellent treatises have appeared on the 
science within the last hundred years; among which the works 
of Grenovesy and Galluppi 3 stand conspicuous for complete¬ 
ness, precision, and exactitude. Though they follow Wolf 
m . a PPly in g the mathematical methods to the speculative 
sciences, they do not invest them with the same degree of 
certainty; but as evidence admits three classes of truths, 

TT See ^ al T° h M S Die Wisse nsehaft der Verstandes 
ttifpd ?5 ntS ^ glk was a P osth ™ous work, and com- 

^ papers by Gottlob B - Jahsche. 
i is longer than the entire work, and contains little 
? beyond some formal distinctions, principally de- 
separate pure from a PPfied logic. 2 jt is idle to attempt 
tmth and wLn an Wh ? l^ery of falsehood as the badge of 

aSSer i tS tha A. when y° u have involved him in a contra- 
f ’ tw TT Ve ?, nl ^- e . stabllshed the truth of his principles. It would 
tssumndon* wf* S Wl ^ en 1 sch ^ ft der ^ogik screens itself by such an 

reSs a llaT h 0n - the partof tbe old > and that th ere 

e ff e a lo ^ lc absolutely superior to both to decide the controversy. 

G “ Y. as contemporary with Condillac and Benedict XIV. gJ- 

6 di Metafisica » was issued so re- 
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viz., mathematical, moral, and sensible, they likewise dis¬ 
criminate the same number of certainties, "and lay down 
criteria for their determination. This portion of their system 
is connected with a rigid analysis of the sources of evidence, 
which is resolved into intuitive perception, sensation, reason¬ 
ing, and testimony 1 —a leaf taken from the scholastic logic in 
use among Catholic universities 3 , and evidently connected 
with the science, though generally neglected of late years by 
its popular expositors. Genovesi 3 , whose treatise is more 
original and concise, hut not so profound as Galluppi, has 
instituted eight simple rules of a more facile and general 
application than those which appertain to the syllogism, 
which arise out of his definition of reasoning as that of de? 
veloping a confused idea, so as to render it distinct in 
making its clear portion explain that which is confused; and 
condenses into a few maxims the principles which control 
a priori mad a posteriori inference. He concludes his logic 
with a survey of the entire systems of knowledge in a classi¬ 
fied form, and with an exposition of the harmony which 
ought to reign'between their several groups, and a precise 
statement of their peculiar characteristics and fundamental 
principles. 

As the views of the principal English logicians of the 
present century are discussed in the body of this work, we 
need not here go further into detail than to point out their 
general features, and show the different aspects which the 
science assumes from their embodiment. At the commence¬ 
ment of this era, logic, which had restricted itself to the 
scholastic garb, was fast declining as a study, not less owing 
to the sweeping > censures of Brown and Dugald Stewart, 
than to the blighting railleries of our comic dramatists, and 
the feeble talents of its own expositors. Kett Belsham 
and Kirwan 4 only repeated what had been said as well, if 

1 Galluppi adds memory and evidence, but subsequently resolves 
memory into an auxiliary agent of the others. Evidence is plainly no 
faculty, but simply the result of the legitimate exercise of the mental 
faculties in reasoning. 2 The most methodical treatise of this class, 
and surpassing all others in the completeness of its views, is one by 
Professor Ubaghs, of Louvain. 3 Eor his logical views, see Elementa 
artis Logic® Critic® and his Della Logica. Venice, 1799. 4 Bel- 

sham’s Compendium appeared in 1801; Kir wan’s Elementary Logic in 
1807. 
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not better, before them by Crackenthorpe, Wallis; Saunder- 
son, and others; and it appeared that the Aristotelian form 
of the science was on the point of being restricted to scien¬ 
tific theology, had not an advocate of colossal dimensions, 
Archbishop Whately, stood forward to re-assert its em¬ 
pire, and answer the Scotch professors with arguments 
quite as striking as any which they had urged. The work 
achieved its object. A host of treatises appeared, more or 
less embodying its principles; two or three, of course, in 
the natural order of things, venturing on a condemnation 1 ; 
and the science experienced a revival which has, during the 
interval of a quarter of a century 2 , manifested no signs of 
abatement. 

The great object of Dr. "Whately is to extricate logic from 
the false views with which it had been connected, and defend 
and expound its doctrines according to the limits assigned to 
it by the scholastic divines. With regard to method in the 
Cartesian sense, or to the trains of thought which have led 
philosophers to grasp the highest axioms of science, logic 
has nothing whatever to do. It simply confines itself to 
analyse and determine the reasoning process so far as it is a 
verbal operation 3 . Beyond this Dr. Whately will not admit 
the possibility of an abstract science of evidence, the field 
being.too large and multifarious to permit the methods pur¬ 
sued in each science to be succinctly generalised. Hence, if 
a reader wish to have any idea of the processes by which the 
mind ? is led to attain truth, or to appreciate their relative 
force, he has no other resource than to attack with Leibnitz 
the entire group of the sciences, and familiarise himself with 
the encyclopaedia of knowledge. Gf the general theory of 
inference he can know no more than what Aristotle told him 
some two thousand years ago, when reason had made but a few 
ill-digested efforts to explain man’s position in this world, 

1 Among; the former may he mentioned Hind’s “ Introduction, to 
Logic,” and; Hill’s “ Artis Logics Rudimenta.” Dr. Whately’s excel¬ 
lent treatise, however, experienced severe strictures in the critical 
examinations of G. G. Lewis, Bentham’s New Outline of Logic, and 
in one of Sir W.* Hamilton’s essays. 2 Dr. Whately’s Elements 
appeared in 1825. 3 * 4 Logic is entirely conversant about language.” 
“It is the art of employing language properly for the purposes of rea¬ 
soning.” 
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and wlien its highest results were to he found in the victories 
of the sophist. It is evident such a statement must he 
received with caution. Had Dr. "Whately confined his re¬ 
marks to those who confounded metaphysical discussions, 
mnemonic aids, and educational suggestions, with the science 
of inference, his censures would have been as applicable as 
they are forcible ; but to strike at those who claim for logic 
the analysis of all the methods of inference which reason 
employs in the investigation of truth, and limit the science 
to that part of it which the deductive syllogism involves, is 
arresting generalisation in logic at a stage when it was mani¬ 
festly impossible that it could be otherwise than imperfect. 
Even the a priori forms of the logical faculty cannot be cor¬ 
rectly analysed without a distinct reference to the tangible 
facts about which they are employed 1 , and when Aristotle 
wrote, physical science was a blank, and law and theology 
were unborn. 

An attempt has been made to supply a logic embodying 
the leading forms of inference pursued in the chief depart¬ 
ments of science by John Stewart Mill, whose treatise is, 
perhaps, the only one which presents an adequate concep¬ 
tion of the science 2 . "Were it not for the ultra-nominalist 
theories of the author, and his disposition to regard material 
objects as the only things to which real inference can be 
applied 3 , his work, we doubt not, would have been one of 
the most perfect expositions that logic, as the science of 
inference, could have received at the present day. He sees 
distinctly through his subject, exhibits compact and con¬ 
secutive thought in harmonising its various details, and 
withdraws the mind from too much attention to empty 
formulas and trifling distinctions, which is the bane of the 
peripatetic logic, and fixes it on the realities of nature. 
In expounding the theory of induction, which he makes the 

* In proof, we refer the reader to Aristotle’s Theory of Induction. 
2 We regret, in addition, he should have referred his readers to 
scholastic logicians for an exposition of the laws of the Syllogism, and 
taken up much valuable space with frivolous metaphysical disputes 
with Whewel, in which his arguments only go to prove that he is on 
the wrong side. 3 Mill will not admit there is such a thing as in¬ 
ference in Law and Theology, but only interpretation. 
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basis of inference, ratiocination being, in bis view, a de¬ 
pendent and subsidiary process, be takes tbe laws of tbe 
materia] world as a sort of middle term by wbicb tbe methods 
pursued in all tbe sciences may be presented even to tbe 
uninitiated in a general and perspicuous form, and considers 
these laws -under every point of view in wbicb they are 
capable of shedding new light upon tbe processes of science. 
The result is a masterly analysis of tbe logic of tbe physical 
sciences in tbe spirit of Lord Bacon, whose chief merit it 
was to commence tbe undertaking. In supplying tbe very 
gap wbicb Bacon pointed out, Mr. Mill’s treatise has placed 
logic on its legitimate foundations, and constitutes an era in 
the science destined to be of paramount influence over future 
times. 

The newest phase, however, wbicb logic has assumed in 
the present century is that which arises from a thorough¬ 
going quantification of tbe predicate, wbicb Sir W. Hamilton 
ventures to think will remove many cumbrous forms that 
now clog tbe peripatectic development of the abstract law of 
reasoning, and both simplify and extend its general results. 
Though this distinguished metaphysician has not yet com¬ 
municated bis views to the public, a general outline of them 
has appeared from the pen of Spencer Baynes, in the shape 
of a prize essay, which Sir William Hamilton, who proposed 
the subject to his pupils, has endorsed with his sanction. 
We are unable, however, to see, from Mr. Baynes’s state¬ 
ment of his views, that the proposed alterations will effect 
any improvement, in this branch of the science, so far as 
practical utility is concerned, however serviceable such 
emendations may be in simplifying the abstract statement of 
the laws of thought. Our reasons will be found in the parts 
of the treatise which the complete quantification of the pre¬ 
dicate would modify, where Sir W. Hamilton’s opinions are 
noticed in detail. De Morgan’s treatise, which deserves 
honourable mention for its list of privative judgments 1 , em¬ 
bodies, we believe, most of Sir W. Hamilton’s views on pure 
logic, but the mathematical mnemonics which run through 

1 De Morgan’s Formal Logic, p. 61. Leibnitz (Op. xx. p. 98. Erd- 
man’s ed.) had started, but did not continue the subject. 
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the whole of it, will ever tend to render it a sealed book to 
those not oyer enthusiastic about algebraic symbolism. 
Mr. Thompson’s “ Laws of Thought” is avowedly written to 
introduce the alterations proposed by a complete quantifica¬ 
tion of the predicate in a popular treatise on logic. But 
the author by no means adopts the entire doctrines of the 
illustrious Edinburgh professor; he ventures to think that 
many of the new syllogistic moods in his system are useless* 
and nugatory. To a clear exposition of pure logic, Thomp¬ 
son subjoins an analysis of the scientific processes which con¬ 
stitute the mixed branch of the science, but in too isolated a 
manner. The work is lucidly written, and forms an in¬ 
valuable accession to the literature of logic 1 . 

Notwithstanding the success of these efforts, the age has 
not been without impugners of the peripatectic system, who 
with Brown and Locke would tear it up root and branch, and 
hardly leave a single vestige of it in the science of inference 2 . 
Though their objections are strikingly stated, we meet with 
nothing of a very novel character in their works, nor do we 
think the reasons adduced at all likely to shake the empire 
of the Stagyrite, so long as that is confined to its strict 
domain 3 . 

5 Outlines of the necessary Laws of Thought, by the Rev. William 
Thompson, first published in 1822, but has since gone through two 
editions. We would refer the reader to this book for a lucid exposition 
of the bearings of nominalism and realism. 2 B. H. Smart’s Outlines 
of Sematology, and Mr. Samuel Bailey’s Theory of Reasoning. 
3 In this introduction we have been compelled to omit even the 
mention of many excellent treatises, such as Moberly’s, Professor 
Newman’s Lectures on Logic, and Wesley’s clever little compendium, 
“ The Art of the Syllogism,” owing to the narrow limits to which our 
space has necessarily confined us. 
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Or TERMS.—PROEMIUM. 

All reasoning is founded upon judgments, and these cm 
only be employed about the mind’s conceptions of things, 
which enunciated in language are called terms. Hence 
logic, at the outset, concerns itself with the formation of, 
and verbal expression of, conceptions, so far as these opera¬ 
tions concur to the deduction of correct inference. This 
limit, we conceive, may be as easily drawn as that which 
marks the boundaries of any other science in the group of 
those which have language as a subject-matter in common. 
If it is obvious that grammar has to deal with terms only as 
they concern correct speaking, and rhetoric only as the em¬ 
ployment of them is calculated to excite certain emotions, it 
is no less obvious that in logic we must restrict ourselves to 
that view of them which concerns the operations of the mind 
in correct reasoning, and the part they play in the process. Ta 
attain this object two things are manifestly requisite First, 
to trace the results of the different processes of thought to 
which objects must be subjected, before their relations of 
agreement or disagreement to each other can be adequately 
ascertained; the second, to examine the process by which 
notions and signs become the representatives of these objects, 
with a view to discover how far, and under what sense, the 
abstractions and names with which they are clothed may be 
relied upon as a correct designation of the properties which 
they imply. These two heads cover the entire ground of the 
Aristotelian and Eaconian analysis of terms, and will, if fully 
developed, exhaust the subject. The first is intended to ex¬ 
plain all that relates to conceptions with regard to their form, 
while the second will comprise everything which has reference 
to their matter. The prior member of the division naturally 
resolves itself into material and formal relation, the first of 
which will form the opening chapter. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

MATERIAL RELATION OE TERMS TO EACH OTHER. 

§ 1 .—Conditions of Conception — Substance — Attribute . 

It is clear that the mind can form no distinct conception 
of an object without ascribing to it some property, or with¬ 
out receiving an impression of its existence in some mode or 
manner. The object which is thus supposed to exist by 
itself is denominated substance ; the property assigned to it is 
called its attribute. Thus, in the proposition that stone is 
flinty, we assign the mode or attribute of flintiness to the 
substance—-stone; and not unfrequently condense both into 
one expression—as a flinty stone. 

The names of objects were denominated by the schoolmen 
substantive or absolute. The names which represent things 
as modified—for example, round, hard, just, prudent—as con- 
notatives, from the Latin word connotare (to mark along 
with), because, while they point out distinctly the mode, they 
also denote the subject in which it inheres. This designa¬ 
tion is of great use in keeping in view the distinction be¬ 
tween the names which simply denote objects, without any 
reference to their attributes, such as proper names and those 
which imply along with them, denotation or marking out of 
the object, the attributes with which it is invested. 

All attributes are either adjectives or substantives, gene¬ 
ralised from them, as human or humanity; corporeal, cor¬ 
poreality; rational, rationality; and necessarily imply rela¬ 
tion to some substance of which they are the mode. This 
relation may be either essential or accidental—that is, con¬ 
tingent. An essential attribute enters so far into our idea 
of the substance to which it refers, that we cannot conceive 
it to exist without incorporation with it. In this manner 
rotundity is essential to a circle, rationality to man, and four- 
sidedness to a square; since these notions invest them with 
the properties that constitute their being. A contingent 

D 
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attribute may, on the other band, as tbe term imports, exist 
apart from the substance to which it implies relation. Be¬ 
cause many men are found black, it cannot be inferred that 
any particular colour enters into our conception of humanity 1 . 

§ 2 .—Abstract and Concrete Connotative and Non-Conno - 
tative Terms . 

"When the mind embodies the attribute in a subject, the 
notion thus definitely limited is called concrete; when it 
views the attribute in a substantive form, apart from the 
object, the term is called abstract. Thus, when the property 
of wisdom is considered with reference to man, we get the 
concrete “sage;” but if we generalise the termwise, and 
view it without reference to the object it denotes, we obtain 
its abstract “wisdom 2 .” All general names, however, since 
the time of Locke, have been denominated abstract, and 
common usage has conventionalised the expression; but the 
term was employed by the schoolmen solely to designate 
that large section of words which substantise attributes, and 
to that sense it ought to be restricted. Hence, as abstract 
terms generally refer to one special property, as whiteness, 
rotundity, or smoothness, they are designated non-connota- 
tive, since they do not. imply any object beyond it. 

v Substances may be said to be singular when the mind 
employs itself about any one definitely, as this tree, that 

1 The distinction between mode and substance is not, as the Port 
Royal Logic asserts, that the true mode cannot be conceived apart from 
its relationship with the substance which it implies, while the substance 
can; for when that relation is essential, the substance can no more be 
conceived without it than the attribute. The clear distinction between 
attribute and substance is fundamental to correct reasoning; but it 
appears to us to lie in the discrimination of one property from a 
congeries of properties, the former of which always finds expression 
in an adjective form, or as a substantive generalised from an adjective, 

2 Hence abstract words generally are not capable of being pluralised, 
while all concrete are. A principle which led the Greeks to adopt the 
very elegant contrivance of using the same word to denote the general 
idea, while they marked the abstract or concrete character it bore by 
a simple alteration of the number; the plural of an abstract noun 
being used for the singular of a concrete. Por instance, re^vr] is the 
abstract term for art; rexyat the concrete designation of the-par¬ 
ticular exercise of the art. See iEsch. Agam. 249. 
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house, or when the thing actually existing stands apart by 
itself, as the city of London, the university of Durham. 
They are denominated general or common when they are 
viewed in connexion with the class to which they belong, as 
tree, city, university, &c. It may be necessary to distinguish 
general from collective terms. The former can be predi¬ 
cated of each individual of a multitude; a collective name 
cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of all taken 
together. Thus* Kellerman’s division of infantry could not 
be predicated of every individual who composed it, but only 
of the collective body. Such a term is considered as a single 
collective name; but if we mention a> division of infantry, 
without reference to any special one, the name must be con¬ 
sidered as general and collective. 

All concrete general terms are connotative. The word 
man, for instance, denotes an indefinite number of indi¬ 
viduals, of whom taken as a class it is the name, but it is 
applied to them because^they possess certain attributes: as 
animal life, corporeity, rationality, and a certain external 
form which is called human. Every existing being which 
possessed these attributes would be called a man; but none 
could be so denominated that wanted any of these qualities. 
If a race of animals were discovered like Swift’s Houyhnhms, 
possessing reason equal to human beings, but invested with 
another corporeal form, some other name than that of man 
would be required for their denotation. On the other hand,, 
most singular names are non-connotative, since they denote 
the individual objects to which they are applied, without im¬ 
plying any attribute in connexion with them. Eor example: 
when we call a boy “Edward,” or name a girl “ Clotilda,” it 
is simply to enable these individuals to be distinguished from 
their kind without awakening in the mind any impressions 
concerning their attributes. 


§ 3.—J Relative and Absolute, Positive and Negative Terms. 

"When the mind considers any object as connected in any 
way with another, the term in which it is expressed is called 
relative. Such are father, son, ruler, subject, cause, effect, 
and those various degrees of comparison by which subjects 

d 2 
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are contrasted together: as like, unlike; longer, shorter, &c. 
Absolute terms are those which express the object inde¬ 
pendent of such relation: as man, house, animal. When 
two objects which are pairs are viewed in reference to the 
relation they hold to each other, the terms in which they 
are expressed are denominated correlative. Thus: though a 
king is the ruler of men, king and man are not correlative, 
but king and subject are. 

"When the mind attributes any definite property to a sub¬ 
ject, the mode so assigned is termed positive: as, a man 
reasoning. If the term denote that such a quality might be 
conceived to exist in the subject, but does not, the attribute is 
called privative: as dumbness, a man who is silent, a blind 
child* If the mode is inconsistent with the subject of which 
at is predicated, it is then called negative: as a dumb picture, 
a lifeless statue. We may notice, however, that attributes 
are often positive in form, while they are negative in reality. 
Thus: the words idle or sober, though positive in form, 
merely connote the absence of activity and drunkenness. 
Some terms, on the other hand, conceal a positive attribute 
under a negative form: as truthlessness does not express the 
mere absence of truth, but the positive attribute of lying. 

Notions are said to be contradictory when they completely 
exhaust all nameable things: as animate and inanimate, cor¬ 
poreal and incorporeal, organised and unorganised; for it is 
impossible that one or other should not belong to. every 
object; as there is nothing that can be both, so there is 
nothing that can be neither. On the other hand, contrary 
notions are those which cannot be predicated of the same 
subject at the same time, though there are many subjects to 
which they do not apply at all, and others to which they are 
applicable at different times. Nothing can be at once dis¬ 
creet and imprudent; but a man may be so at different 
. epochs of his life, while a tree can never be deemed either. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

FORMAL RELATION OE TERMS TO EACH OTHER. 

§ 1 .—Generalisation and Abstraction . 

The principal act by which the mind arrives at the various 
conceptions we have enumerated, is abstraction. By this 
faculty we can divide substance into its logical parts, viz., 
subject and attributes, and restrict our attention to any 
definite mode, apart from the subject in which it is supposed 
to inhere. This is clearly evinced by geometricians, who in 
treating their science do not, as is the vulgar opinion, sup¬ 
pose »that there are lines without breadth, or surfaces without 
depth, but simply that they are able to consider length apart 
from breadth, which is even competent to the peasant when 
he measures the distance from one town to another. 

It is obvious that by the same faculty we can detach our 
mind from the accidental properties of a subject, and consider 
its essential attributes alone. As in the case of a human 
being, we may withdraw our thoughts from his individual 
peculiarities, as height, complexion, colour of hair, &c., 
and attend solely to those qualities which enter into the 
essentiality of his being, as a particular form of corporeity 
endued with reason and animal life. In the same manner, 
when we draw a triangle on paper we are able by an 
instantaneous process of thought to withdraw our attention 
from the place where it is, and the other accidents which 
determine it, and consider the diagram as a figure bounded 
by three right lines. ¥e thus obtain a conception which 
applies to all triangles indiscriminately; as in the former 
example, we obtained a conception which included under it 
all members of the human family. By fixing the results of 
these processes of thought in permanent language, as man, 
triangle, animal, we obtain the terms we have already de¬ 
signated common from being applicable to all the indivi¬ 
duals included under them alike, and which are sometimes 
called predicables, because they can be predicated of each 
affirmatively. 
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§ 2 .—Genus and Species, 

t this process of generalisation the mind is enabled to 
dilate or contract its view of objects to an extent only limited 
by the boundaries of human intelligence. We may, by ab¬ 
stracting from or adding to any conception within the range 
of actual existence, proceed through the varied scale of being 
till we reach the highest or lowest link it opens out to 
us. . Thus, by observing a particular horse, Bucephalus, 
grazing with others in the same field, and abstracting the es¬ 
sential qualities of the group from those which are merely 
accidental, as colour, size, age, &c., we get the common 
notion of horse. If again we contrast the notion of horse 
with cow, wolf, tigress, we observe that they have one 
property in common—viz., that of suckling their young, 
and abstracting this from the other qualities in which 
they differ, we form the wider conception of mammalia. Car¬ 
rying the process still further, we may compare the mam¬ 
malia with birds, fishes, insects, and worms, whence per¬ 
ceiving that all these, however different, agree in connoting 
corporeal life and sensation, we arrive at the wider conception 
animal, which embraces all material living things. In the 
same manner animal may be considered in relation to inani¬ 
mate objects, when the abstraction of life and sensation will 
leave us the residuum of corporeal substance common to 
both. Another step will lead us to the most general con¬ 
ception the mind is capable of forming—viz., that of being 
as synonymous with substcmce i i, e. a substratum in which 
certain properties inhere. The mind, in its view of objects, 
ranges with equal freedom through the descending and 
upward series, and by bringing any two notions into the 
scale can ascertain their definite relation to each other. 
Thus the notion animal connotes distinct qualities, in which 
mammalia and insects equally participate; it can, therefore, 
be predicated of both; but mammalia and insects, though 
included in one compact term, designate different attributes 
in the kinds which they represent, and on that account reci¬ 
procally exclude each other. 

When a notion is considered as included in one more 
general it is called a species, and the containing term in con¬ 
nexion with it is denominated genus. Thus body and mind 
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are contained in the notion of substance; as rhinoceros and 
elephant in that of animal. They are, therefore, species of 
which substance and animal are the genera. Things which 
are species to one genus may be respectively genus and 
species when viewed in relation to each other. Thus man 
and animal are species with reference to substance; but 
animal is the genus of man, who in turn is a species of 
animal. Species, however, of the same genus which mutually 
exclude each other are denominated‘co-ordinate species : as 
mammalia and insects are the co-ordinate species of animal. 
In like manner the same notion may be a genus when com¬ 
pared with the things to which it extends, and a species 
when compared to another term which is more general. 
Thus body, which is a genus in respect of organised and 
unorganised things, is a species in relation to substance; and 
quadrilateral, which is a genus with reference to parallelogram 
and trapezium, is a Species in relation to figure. Such terms 
as are respectively genus and species, according to the light 
in which they are viewed, are called subaltern genera or 
species. There are, however, species which cannot become 
genera, as circle includes only individual circles which are all 
of the same species. These are termed infirma species, of 
which there are many kinds. But there can only be one 
absolute genus — summum genus , which is not a species ; 
whether we choose to cal! it being or substance, is a point 
for metaphysical rather than for logical discrimination. 


§ 3.— Differentia, Property, and Accident . 

Blit, besides genera and species, which being the results 
of the general ideas that represent their objects to us as 
things or modes of things denoted by substantives, there 
are a class of notions formed by the abstracting power of the 
mind that have reference to objects as things modified, and 
are generally expressed by adjective or connotative terms: 
these, when compared with the substances to which they re¬ 
late, will fall under the head of difference, property, or acci¬ 
dent. 

When we divide a genus into its species, as animal into 
horse, bird, or man, &c., we have regard to some essential 
attribute, which not only distinguish them from their com- 
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3non genus, but separate them from each other. Without 
such attribute, it is evident the species would be confounded 
with the genus, and with each other. For example, body 
and mind are two species of substance; but we are only led 
to conceive them such because body, though included in sub¬ 
stance, is distinguished from it by an attribute which sub¬ 
stance does not connote, viz., that of extension, and mind 
by that of thought: which attributes in turn serve to 
separate the species from each other. Now such essential 
attribute, whatever it be that leads us to discriminate the 
species from the genus, is called, as the sense implies, its dif¬ 
ference—hence, the genus with its difference makes up our 
idea of species. Thus metal-wire, endued with polarity, con¬ 
stitutes a magnet, so that the species includes all the attri¬ 
butes of the genus, just as the genus includes all the subjects 
of the species. Or, to take a plainer instance, man is a 
responsible animal; the term animal (genus) includes every 
kind of organised being endowed with sensation, among 
which man finds a place; while the term man (species) in¬ 
cludes all the qualities of free-will and reason, combined with 
material agency, in which the attributes of the genus, viz., 
organised and percipient sensation, necessarily are com¬ 
prised 1 . 

The species, however, may be distinguished from the genus 
by other essential attributes besides that which constitutes 
the difference, and which, as the difference is generally the 
leading quality, is often implied, in, or dependent upon, it. 
Thus extension is the differentia of matter, but in examin¬ 
ing the nature of extension we find it connotes divisibility. 
Hence we call this quality a property of matter. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, a property may be something distinct from 
the differentia that is not implied in it, as it is an essential 
quality of a triangle that its three angles be equal to two 
right angles; but this property is not implied in the dif¬ 
ferentia which distinguishes a triangle from other figures, 
viz., three straight lines which enclose a space. Hence pro- 

1 Difference does not occupy a distinct place among the predicables 
of Aristotle, though it may be inferred fiom his category. See Organ. 
Top, ch. iv. The division of predicables in the text was first fully 
drawn out from his Topics, by Porphyry. 
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perty may be taken to be such essential attribute of tbe 
species as is not employed for its differentia. 

Since tbe difference and property of a species must be 
essential to our conception of any of tbe individuals included 
under its class, it is evident that tbeir universality must be 
co-extensive with it. They are, therefore, creations which 
depend as much upon the mind’s generalising faculty, as 
genera and species, and are not improperly included with them 
in the same category. It should, however, be observed, 
as the mind is generally led to adopt that attribute as 
the differentia which is most important to the end it has in 
view, that which may constitute the property of a species 
with one may form its differentia with another. Thus, in 
naval science, the polarity of the magnet is the quality which 
would be viewed as the differentia, while by those who 
employ magnets for more expeditiously picking up bits of 
iron, this might be regarded as a property, but the attracting 
power of the magnet would constitute the differentia. 

Any quality that does not enter into our conception of the 
essence of a species, but may be absent or present, that 
species continuing the same, is called an accident of the 
species. Thus a man may be walking, or he may be a Ma- 
hommetan. Of these two examples the former is called a 
separable accident, because it may be separated from the in - 
dividual ; and the latter inseparable, for a contrary reason. 
Every accident, however, must be separable from the species, 
otherwise it would be a property. 

It is very important here to observe, that no term can be 
determined to belong to any of these five universal predi¬ 
cables unless it be specified of what it is to be predicated. 
Eor example, the term “ red” would be considered a species 
with regard to colour; a genus, in relation to the terms 
“pink,” “scarlet,” &c. It might be regarded as the dif¬ 
ferentia of “red rose,” as a property of “blood,” and as an 
accident of “ a house.” Thus the power of resisting oxidi¬ 
sation is an accident in reference to the term metal, but it is 
a property of gold and several other metals ; and hence we 
may infer that, in all cases, the differences or properties of 
any lower species will be accidents in reference to the higher 
class in which they are comprised. 
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§ 4 .—HMension and Intension. 

By examining the relations which genus and species bear to 
each other, and the different natures of the wholes by which 
one is said to be included in the other, we shall distinguish 
a very important law of abstraction. It is evident we 
cannot detach any properties from a notion without extend¬ 
ing the list of objects to which it is applied. Thus, if we 
abstract from a rose those peculiar properties which consti¬ 
tute its essence, and attend solely to those which it connotes 
as a plant, we extend its application, before limited to 
flowers with red petals, to the oak, fir, lichen, geranium, and 
a countless variety of others. This view of a conception, re¬ 
stricted solely to the number of objects it denotes, is called 
its extension.- But, in proportion as we extend the applica¬ 
tion of a notion to denote a greater number of objects, the 
notion must necessarily comprehend fewer properties; as in 
extending rose to plant we dropped petals, leaves, stamina, 
and pistals, for vegetable growth, the only property we can 
assign to plant. But as we narrow the sphere of a notion 
the qualities which it comprehends proportionably increase. 
As in restricting the term body to animal, we are obliged to 
endue it with the qualities of life and sensation; and if we 
still further narrow it to man, we must comprehend reason 
in the list. This view of a conception in relation to the 
properties it connotes is called its comprehension. 

Hence the comprehension of a notion is always in the in¬ 
verse ratio of its extension ; the maximum of the one being 
necessarily the minimum of the other. This arises from the 
different nature of the counter wholes which these quantities 
represent, the one comprising an assemblage of attributes, 
the other of objects ; the one a concrete, the other an abstract 
whole. Thus in the individual when the greatest number of 
attributes is united, comprehension is at its maximum, and 
extension at its minimum ; while in the most abstract notion 
the mind can form, viz., that of being, extension is at its 
maximum, and comprehension necessarily at its minimum; 
since it only connotes the single attribute of existence 1 . 

1 Bayne’s translation of the Port .Royal Logic, 2nd ed. note 17. 
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§ 5 .—Nature arid Mules of Logical Division . 

When we enumerate all the co-ordinate species included 
in a general term, or, in other words, when we state in full 
all the objects which such term denotes, we are said to sub¬ 
ject it to a logical division. Such a process is, in fact, identi¬ 
cal with the statement of a conception in terms of its exten¬ 
sion 1 . 

Dr. Whately, with all deference to such high authority, 
confounds, as it seems to us, the operation of narrowing a 
term to certain attributes, with the statement of the objects 
which are included under it, in calling the process by which 
we obtain a logical division the reverse of generalisation 3 . 
This can hardly be correct in the majority of cases; for 
in that process we abstract not objects, but attributes of 
objects. So that the inverted operation would lie in the 
annexation of the abstracted attributes; that is in the 
narrowing a term to a smaller circle of objects, by in¬ 
creasing its definitive properties. We need hardly say that 
such an operation is widely distinct from enumerating the 
several kinds of objects denoted by a common term, which is 
the main branch of logical division. Thus, body may be di¬ 
vided into stone, plant, brute, man, and other things, which 
form its co-ordinate species. In the same manner organised 
substance may be divided into plant, brute, and man, which 
are contained under its extension as subject parts. 

This mode of division is regulated by rules. The first is, 
that it be complete; or in other words, that all the parts, or 
members, must be exactly equal to the thing divided; as even 
and odd comprehend the whole extent of the term number, 
there being no number which is not included under one of 
these branches. It is a common error with the schoolman to 
assume an incomplete for a complete division; and having 
limited the subject to their own category, to argue as if the 
thing discussed had no existence beyond it. The mistakes in 

1 A conception, however, is capable of being divided into the quali¬ 
ties which distinguish its co-ordinate species from each other. As 
every animal is rational or irrational, every line is straight or curved, 
every substance is organised or unorganised, material or immaterial* 
&c. 2 Logic, p. 151, 7 th ed. 
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these cases appear to have arisen from taking terms in a contra¬ 
dictory sense, which were only contrary; and also from dealing 
with subjects so vague and abstract as to defy human intelli¬ 
gence to fix them by any exhaustive denotation. Thus, if 
one divided spirit (in its rational sense) into human, angelic, 
and divine, and discussed its properties as if restricted to the 
beings whom those terms denote, his inferences concerning 
them would be open to grave doubt in a philosophical point 
of view, since we have no scientific data to confine the exist¬ 
ence. of such a principle to such tripartite sphere. Again, did 
a philosopher divide men into ignorant and learned, or a theo¬ 
logian into virtuous and vicious, a physician into diseased 
and healthy, the least discerning would immediately perceive 
that, if they dealt with these branches of their subject as in¬ 
cluding the entire of the human family, a serious error would 
be committed. For there is a certain medium of knowledge 
which removes a man from the rank of the ignorant, though 
it does.not place him among the learned; between virtuous 
and vicious there is a medium state, to which we may apply 
what Tacitus said of Gralba, “ Magis extra vitia guam cum vir- 
tutibus V* For there are many who are excluded from vice 
by the same inactivity which prevents them from doing good. 
Between diseased and healthy there is the state of conva¬ 
lescence and of the man ailing, and so with numerous others. 

Ramus, to ensure obedience to this rule, reduced all division 
to a twofold form, which should exhaust the subject at every 
stage of the process. This form did not, as is expressly as¬ 
serted by Reid and others 2 , originate with Ramus, but was 
frequently employed by Aristotle 3 and the scholastics, when¬ 
ever the subject seemed to invite its application. This divi¬ 
sion proceeds upon the principle, that a term, along with 
its contradictory, comprehends everything. Thus substance 
may be divided into material and immaterial; material into 
organic and inorganic; organic into percipient and non¬ 
percipient ; and the repetition of the process, so as to carry 
on the subdivision to the required length, is called by phi- 

1 Hist. i. 49. 2 See Reid’s Analysis of Aristotle, art. Categories. 

It is curious to observe a divine analysing an author whom he seems 
never to have read. 3 The Stagy rite, however, condemns the proce¬ 
dure as useless for scientific discovery. Anal. Rost. ii. ch. 5: An. Prior, 
i. ch, 31. 
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losophers dbscissio infiniti . Though this bifurcate division is 
cumbersome, from the vast quantity of subdivisions to which 
it leads, and also obscure, since it leaves us entirely in the 
dark with regard to the properties of the most extensive 
member of division, there are many cases in which it can be 
turned to account in scientific discovery 1 . 

The second rule which a logical division ought to observe 
is, that the constituent members must exclude one another, 
on the principle of the division which formed the logician’s 
point of departure. Thus, if a naturalist were to throw 
light on the horse tribe by dividing them into Arabic, 
French, English horses, racing horses, waggon horses, 
grey horses, chestnut horses, cab horses, &c., no one would 
give him credit for any distinct knowledge of his sub¬ 
ject. Yet, ludicrous as this division may appear, there 
are not wanting instances in which the greatest philosophers, 
through losing sight of the mutual exclusion of the dividing 
member on the ground of one unique principle of division, 
have committed follies quite as' absurd in the higher walks 
of science. Thus Bacon, without any distinct point of de¬ 
parture, divides motion into every conceivable kind that can 
be presented to the eye 2 , or even entertained by the mind, 
without any distinct idea of what he is aiming at, save a 
loose cataloguing of every sort of motion on which a distinct 
name could be feed. In this way he enters into an elaborate 
detail of motions of pressure, motions of coercion, motions of 
liberty, motions of art, motions of union, motions of strife, 
and a dozen other kinds of motions, equally homogeneous, 
which, like the above ludicrous division of the horse tribe, 
present no real difference in kind, and are capable of being 
affirmed of the same subject. Some of Aristotle’s divisions 
are equally trifling and absurd 3 . 

As any subject may be considered in a variety of ways, it is 


i As to what respect, see History of Logic, Ramus, p. 10. 2 Novum 

Organ, hook ii. app. 48. His division of methods, in the 6th hook of the 
De Augmentis, not much better. Bacon was endowed with a spirit 
eminently nomenclative, which led him to throw everything he treated 
into tables; hut though he continually reproaches the scholastics with 
confounding the essential differences of things, he never ceases to 
commit the same fault himself. 3 An instance of illogical divi- 
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necessary to understand the object we have in view in subject¬ 
ing it to a division, and, allow that to be our guide throughout* 
Thus horses would be divided by an-agriculturist according 
to their uses; by a:naturalist, with reference to their tribes; 
but these two principles. could not be introduced in the 
same division without giving rise to confusion, by running 
the dividing members into one another, and defeating the 
pbject of logical division altogether. In like manner the 
division of a library could not be undertaken without some 
precise notion of the principle of the arrangement. If 
books are to be divided according to their sizes, we under¬ 
stand that folios will comprise one section of the subject, 
and quartos and-duodecimos two others. If the matter of 
which they treat is to form the basis of the arrangement, all 
know that history, fiction, theology, and the leading branches 
of science, will form the prominent members of the division. 
But should the language in which they are written be the 
ground of the idivision, the dividing members are still more 
obvious. 

It is not necessary that the dividing members absolutely 
exclude each other, but only in the point of view upon which 
the division is framed. Thus writers of fiction may be divided 
into poets, dramatists, and novelists; but the members of 
such division, though mutually exclusive, as far as the kinds 


u 1Q n ~ quite as d a grant as either of those just given—was furnished 
hy Watt, in that very part of his Logic written to , guard his readers 
against it: “ Furnish yourself,” said he, “ with a rich variety of ideas; 
acquaint yourselves with things ancient and modern; things natural, 
civil, and religious; things domestic and national; things of your native 
tocTand foreign countries; things present, past, and future; and above 
a h? ke well acquainted with God, and yourselves; learn animal nature 
and the workings of your own spirits .” To which he adjoins the very 
sapient remark, that so complete an acquaintance with things in 
general will be of very great advantage. To the success of Watt’s 
Logic, which is one of the most widely circulated books on the science 
m the English language, may be ascribed much of the prevalent con¬ 
tusion about logic. It is a bad compound of the worst parts of Locke 
with the worst parts of Arnauld. Watt seems to have taken the chap¬ 
ters on the Human Understanding and the Port Royal Logic as they 
came to hand, and stitched them together, without caring how the 
apocryphal a priori principles consorted with the crude experimental 
notions, so as he made a book out of them. The elder Degerando sets 
down this work as the text-book at Oxford. 
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of imaginative writing are concerned, which is the principle 
of the division, does not imply that some poets may not be 
novelists, or some dramatists writers of romances. 

The reader will observe that division, in a logical sense, 
has a far different signification to the separation of the com¬ 
ponent parts of a thing which is its natural meaning. We 
divide a flower into leaves, stamens, and petals, each of which 
is much less than the whole; but in the metaphorical sense 
of the word which logic implies, each member of the division 
is in reality greater than the whole, for we cannot assign to 
the genus flower its constituent species—rose, geranium, 
tulip, &c., without expressing, in addition to the general 
notion of the term, the peculiar differences which separates 
one species from the other. 


§ 6 .—Examples of Division. The Categories and Fredicables. 

The most complete examples of logical division are fur¬ 
nished by Aristotle, in his enumeration of everything that 
can be made the subject or the predicate of a proposition, 
and of all the possible relations which the subject and pre¬ 
dicate can have to each other. The former class are de¬ 
nominated categories or predicaments, and muster every 
object of human apprehension under ten heads; so that, as 
every soldier belongs to some company, and every company 
to some regiment, in like manner all the notions that enter 
into the human mind have their place in one or other of 
these categories, and by proper subdivision may be drawn up 
in rank and file, and passed under review 1 . 


1 

Substance (1). c 



Absolute. | 

Being. 

Mode of sub¬ 

/* 

Relative (4). -. 


stance. 

k 


Suffering (6). 
Where (7). 


Posture (9). 

^Habit (10). 

Hamilton’s distributions of the predica- 


We have given Sir W. . 

ments, as the most perfect that can be selected. See his edition of 
Reid’s Works, p, 687. A humorous illustration of the categories is 
given by Cornelius to his pupil, Martinus Scriblerus. Cornelius was 
forced to give Martin sensible images: thus calling up the coachman, 
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This division, commonly known by the name of the five 
predicables, expresses every conceivable relation of subor¬ 
dination or co-ordination to which the forms of inference 
necessarily subject these classes of predicaments. So far 
our treatise on terms has hardly consisted of anything else 
than an explication of them, as the following summary will 
show: 

Every predicable expresses either 

ffiie whole essence of the Or part of its Or something joined to 

subject—z. e. species. essence. its essence. 

_ Genus—difference. | 

Property. Accident. 


Universal, but Peculiar, but Universal and Separable—in- 

not peculiar. not universal. peculiar. separable. 

If, then, the predicaments present us with every intelligible no¬ 
tion, the predicables reveal all the conceivable modes in which 
these notions can be compared together. The categories deli¬ 
neate the boundaries which intersect the vast region of human 
knowledge; the predicables state the result of those laws of 
thought which lead to their discrimination. The one pre¬ 
sents us with all the objects cognisable to human intelligence; 
the other, with all the forms which characterise the operations 
of that intelligence in dealing with them. The one reveals 
the compartments under which the phenomena presented by 
nature may be arranged; the other, the results of the appli¬ 
cation of rational principles to the objects they represent. 
By the union of both, the whole furniture of the human mind 
is presented to us at one view, and the registry of all nameable 
things in the universe and of the world-embracing mechanism 
of thought brought within the compass of a nutshell. 


he asked him what he had seen at the bear-garden? The man 
answered he had seen two men fight for a prize: one was a fair man, a 
sergeant in the guards; the other black, a butcher; the sergeant had 
red breeches, the butcher blue; they fought upon a stage about four 
o’clock, and the sergeant wounded the butcher in the leg. Mark (quoth 
Cornelius) how the fellow runs through the predicaments—men (sub¬ 
stantia), two (quantitas), fair and black (qualitas), sergeant and 
butcher (relatio), wounded the other (actio et passio), fighting (situs), 
stage (ubi), two o’clock (quando), blue and red breeches (habitus). 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TEBMS WITH BEGABD TO THINGS. 

§ 1. formation of Distinct Conceptions a Dari of Logic. 

Thus far our design has been, simply to register the dif¬ 
ferent relations which any two terms assume when their 
agreement or disagreement is to be ascertained; but for the 
comparison to terminate in a correct result, it is evident that 
the terms themselves must be accurate exponents of the 
properties for which they stand, and not as Bacon says, be 
rashly abstracted from things. Eor instance, suppose it 
required to be known if the quality spontaneous may be 
affirmed of the motion by which air rises out of water, it is 
necessary that the word spontaneous should imply some 
distinct property, and that the phenomenon denoted by the 
aqueous motion of air should be completely understood 1 . 
This part of the subject, viz., the obtaining clear concep¬ 
tions of the terms which are brought into contrast, is obvi¬ 
ously the first step, and the one most decisive in the investi¬ 
gation of truth. Without it the most perfect accuracy in 
the subsequent processes will but propagate error, so that 
we can only expect to be right by accident 3 . Yet writers, 
on the scholastic logic relegate this branch of the subject 
from the science as something extraneous to its object, as if 
the operation of abstracting notions from things was not as 
necessary to the establishment of correct conclusions, as a 
knowledge of the relations which such notions can bear to 
each other, and the laws of inference to which they lead. 
The warmth with which this view of the science has been 
maintained, has driven Bacon and his followers into the 
opposite error of depreciating the scholastic rules and nar¬ 
rowing the entire scope of the science to the formation of 

1 However obvious the remark may appear, the neglect of it in the 
illustration alluded to, led Aristotle to lose sight of the fact that air 
was forced to the surface by the pressure of the water beneath, and to 
assert that the motion was the effect of the air seeking to join its own 
element. 2 See Bacon’s distribution of the great instauratipn, and 
the preface to the Novum Organum , with note upon the context* 
(Bohn’s Scientific Library.) 
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correct and appropriate conceptions, and the inductive gene¬ 
ralisations built upon them. We, however, instead of per¬ 
ceiving any antagonism between the two systems, think 
that they so far coalesce as to form correlative branches of 
the same science. What opposition can there be between 
the operation which abstracts notions from things, and that 
which establishes the different modes in which such notions 
are contrasted together? The same mental faculty is 
evidently at work in both cases, and though on different 
objects, with the same view, viz., the eliciting truth out of 
the material presented to the judgment. In the first case, 
the mind is employed in fitting notions to objects; in the 
second, in fitting notions to each other. With much more 
reason might the craft of the stonemason, which is the 
preparation of stones for building, be viewed as something 
directly obstructive to the process of laying stones on each 
other, to which it is a necessary preliminary. In fact, 
the very subject-matter which each party claims as the 
peculiar province of their own view of the science, show 
that the ground is common between them. Tor what is the 
purport of a real definition in the scholastic sense but the 
adaptation of notions to convey the correct properties of 
things ? And what principles does the physicist put into 
requisition in seeking the same object, but those involved 
in the rules of scholastic definition. 

Though the distinct conceptions is undoubtedly a part, 
and no small part, of logic, it has its boundaries, which it 
will be well not to go beyond. In the first place, it is not 
our province to treat of the mechanism of the formation, viz., 
whether objects are directly perceived by the mind, or whe¬ 
ther they convey impressions thereto by sensible or spiritual 
images, or whether such impressions are only modifications 
of the percipient mind; nor is it our business to enter into 
the origin of abstract ideas, and consider how far they are 
conceptions of general properties, or generalisations from 
individual groups, or in what light their existence may be 
considered as restricted to the human mind, or as existing 
in that of the divine artificer; for all these questions involve 
metaphysical theories, concerning which the greatest minds 
have differed, and are quite extraneous to logic, which deals 
with principles about whose cogency there cannot be the 
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sUghtest doubt. With that branch of the formation of con¬ 
ceptions we have to do, not which treats of the mechanism 

thl Ur ww P fV 8 ’ bUt ° ft t P™ ei P les and ™k8 by 3K 
their trustworthiness may be ascertained, as exponents of 

clear and definable objects. But since this view is so ex 

tenmve as to embrace, m some measure, the entire scone 

that°rairt ofthf ^ nece88 ?7 to limit ifc at this stage to 
mat part of the process which concerns the mere obfainine- 

materials for inference. We shall therefore, S present c2 
fine ourselves to pointing out the characteristics of distinct 
mid indistinct conceptions; the leading sources, incSS 
anguage, from which such marks arise, and how far definf 
tlon confirms those which* are clear, while it disperses un 
settled or indistinct connotation. ^ S un ~ 

f- 2 ; '~ Wh f, 0Iass °f Terms are liable to Indistinctness .' 
h ® r ®. xt 3S necessary to refer to our distinction between 
a 7 d . annotation of names as fundamental 
to the subject. It_is evident when we point out any special 
object, as this book, that table, we mply-i. rjoEf 
n°. Peculiar properties proposed by that object, but merely 
point out— i, e. denote, the thing itself. Hence all singular* 
names, with few exceptions 2 , or general names used S in a 
singular sense, being employed not to convey information 
concerning the objects they denote, but simply to poin“them 
out as things towards which the attention is'directed, never 

* «f n ovesi correctly remarks that all reasoning is nothing else than 

onog^The^bou^*^ ° f te - rmS l it wouId absorb'the^ntire fleW 

(book ii. ch. i. note). Tut Reid (sVhis ffist. Arist Or^Tp^es^ln 
the reeent edition of his works by Sir W Hamilton^ fa 
allow no place to terms in logic at^U, only'with a 1 view to and so d far 
as is necessary, to the explanation of propositions and wf ar 

fa 5 as ^ indis Pensable to the knowledge of the sylloeisnf 
But this distinction, however consonant to a systern of forma/I hcIa 
too wire-drawn for the purposes of practical utilitT » T lfl 
tative individual names alluded to are sun, God, or such aafrom the 
form of expression lead to the implication of some attribute-a? the 
vef thf^ 5 ]France > or the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sense.* 16 lattCT nameS are used generally in a strictly denotative 

E 2 
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leneral terms, and, therefore, do not require any elucidation 
at the hands of the logician. . There wanotherdassof term 
eouallv exempt from notice m this place; viz., those wmcn 
^rihstracted from one hraneh of the concrete general 
terms te i aV e mentioned, as rationality from rational 
' /.nr-nm-pitv from corporeal, whiteness from white, because 
they do not generally connote any attribute distinct from 

the^abstract name they denote; or, if they do in some - 

stances it is only as names restricted to an individual sense 
simply by virtue of the process by which the general concrete 
term is formed. It is, therefore, on individual complex and 
general concrete terms alone that the attention of t 
logician must be concentrated, as the central points of con¬ 
fusion in erroneous judgments, since connoting several pr - 
nertfos they are liable to be imperfectly known, and not 
ESv seen in partial lights, but connected with objects with 
Sh thev cWhave no relation. Thus iron, one of the 

simplest of this class, conveys a widely different notion of its 

properties to one who ha's heard of magnetisin than to 
another in a contrary predicament. The vulgar who regar 
Ms metal as ^combustible, and the chemist who sees it 
bum with the utmost fury, and who has f , 

Srfcng it as one of the most combustible bodies m 
nature S the poet who uses it as an emblem of rigidity, 
and the smith and engineer in whose hands it is picric 
i moulded like wax into every form; the jailor who 

and others so intricate, as life, matter, instmct-as to mock 

every attempt of science to unfold their entire connotation, 
i Sir John Herschel, Discourse on the Study of Nat. Phil. p. 20. 
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§ 3 .—How Conceptions lecome Distinct and Confused. 

Though this class of terms are, in the generality of in¬ 
stances, formed for ns, and in no case do we create them 
except in discovering or combining new truths, it is hardly 
possible for us to attain any clear insight into the causes of 
their distinctness or ambiguity but by analysing their com¬ 
position, and closely watching their growth in the mind. To 

Some tbe sim pl est examples, it is evident 
that tl} 6 word man implies an assemblage of properties, which 
+ e. mmd, through the faculty of abstraction, has first de- 
tached from the. accidental qualities of the individual, and 
tnen bound up into a conception which equally represents 
any member of the human family. Each of the properties 
which form the aggregate of the conception are known, and 
possess marks which not only discriminate it from others 
but lay open its own nature and constitution. The notion 
man is, therefore, called clear and distinct, since we know all 
its. properties, viz., rationality, corporeity in a certain shape, 
annual life, &.C., and can, upon a minute survey, adduce the 
marks by which these properties are so constituted. Take 
another instance, that of matter. This term also implies 'a 
congenes of properties, some of which are as distinctly ascer¬ 
tainable as those included in the last example. It is evi¬ 
dently an extended substance, composed of divisible particles 
which are constantly undergoing change according to regular 
laws; but we can scarcely predicate further concerning it 
with safety It has its accidental as well as its essential 
qualities, and, to a certain extent, these can be pointed out 
±or example, it must be extended, though this may occur in 
any diversity of form. Colour and shape are alike indifferent 
to it. It may be annual, vegetable, or mineral; but it would 
be hazardous to range its gravitating property in the same 
category to call it essentially inert, or deny its incompetency 
to be invested, with the attribute of thought. Hence our 
notion concerning its leading properties are incomplete, and 
to predicate anything of them with dogmatic certainty would 
only expose us to error. We know, however, sufficient of its 
properties to distinguish it generically from mind, and to divide 
it into many subordinate species. The notion is clear since 
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it communicates a distinct conception of its object, but im¬ 
perfect or inadequate to realise everything that it contains. 

1 It is evident that sucb examples could be enlarged until 
tbev embraced tbe entire gradations of clearness and indis¬ 
tinctness in ideas; and tbougb tbe boundaries fade by im¬ 
perceptible degrees into each other, philosophers have deter¬ 
mined the classes, which they divide with sufficient, precision 
to assign to them the marks by which they may be distm- 
guished. On examining, however, any of their tables, we 
find only one generating principle of the degrees of clearness 
or indistinctness they contain—viz., the capability ot resolv¬ 
ing any subject that may present itself into its constituent 
elements, and decomposing these until the elements of their 
elements can also be resolved, and we arrive at the simples 
analysis. Thus, the classification of Leibnitz 1 , which is the 
most popular, will tell us that those notions , are most ob¬ 
scure whose qualities are so impalpable that we cannot dis¬ 
tinguish them from others; that confused notions though 
they admit of such clear discrimination, are perfectly inso¬ 
luble with respect to their own nature, while those ideas_can 
only claim the privilege of being distinct and adequate whose 
properties can be resolved into others whose natures ^are 
known 2 . Now this is only a more particular way of stating 
the general proposition that notions are clear and appro¬ 
priate to the objects which they represent in proportion as 
they unfold their specific properties. 


§ 4 __Double Mode of Resolving Conceptions. 

The general principles which preside over the process is 
ordinarily pointed out by the source from which our con¬ 
ceptions" arise, there being a wide difference between the 
determination of ideas which refer to sensible objects and 
those which represent spiritual and abstract ones. It is evi- 

i Opera Philosophies Erdman, p. 79. Opera Omnia Dateus, ii. 
p. i. p. 14. First published in the Acta Eruditorum, 1681. It 

the elements into which an idea can be resolved are unknown, Leibnitz 
terms it inadequate. His classification will consequently stand , as 
follows : ^ 

Notions. ’ Confused, 

Distinct. 


Adequate, 

Inadequate. 
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dent that, with regard to objects of sense, the accuracy of 
our notions wiil depond much upon the results of experience; 
while the nature of those which refer to subjects purely ab¬ 
stract and spiritual, must be sought from inferences struck 
out of the primordial elements of the mind. ’ The sources of 
the first are simple facts derived from objects alien to the in¬ 
tellect, through the channel of sensation; those of the second 
are pure cognitions, either intuitive or obtained by formal 
inference, from principles bound up with the nature of the 
mmd itself, and forming part of its constitution. Now, the 
method of obtaining accurate conceptions of material phe- 
nomena is either by analysing or dissecting the facts to 
which they refer, and seeking to educe out of the points of 
resemblance and difference some determinate notion of their 
elementary properties; or by forming such hypothesis as 
appear to suit the circumstances of the case, and then test- 
nig its legitimacy by. using such verifications as the nature of 
the phenomena admit. The mode of gaining an adequate 
knowledge of the second is, by tracing their growth in the 
mmd and fixing their accordance with the intuitive prin¬ 
ciples out of which they spring. 

If we confound the principles according to which each of 
these two classes of ideas are invested with distinct appro¬ 
priate connotative powers, our subsequent judgments are 
certain to be false in the precise proportion of their accu¬ 
racy; or, in other words, we can only expect to escape from 
the consequences of the wrong conceptions we have formed 
by a counter error in contradicting or affirming them of each 
other. Thus, when Aristotle, induced by the abstract per¬ 
fection of circular motion was led to assert that all'the 
planets moved in perfect circles, he falsely applied, without 
looking at his facts, an ideal conception to account for a cer¬ 
tain mode of their existence, and could only escape from the 
consequences of this misconception by mistakes in his subse¬ 
quent deductions; or when Bacon restricted the summum 
donum to the subjection of the individual will to that of the 
community 1 , he applied a principle founded upon experience, 
to explain an idea which, being purely native to the mind’ 
no facts can reveal to us, and thus gave rise to a false sys¬ 
tem of ethics 3 . J 

1 De Augments, fc vii. ch. 2. * The utilitarian philosophy. 
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The application of abstract principles, whether real or 
supposititious, which cannot be brought to the touchstone of 
facts, to explain the properties of natural objects, has been 
one of the great sources of all the errors which have hitherto 
obstructed the progress of physical science. While the 
phlogistic doctrines of Becher and Stahl were assumed to 
account for all the phenomena of chemistry, no attempt was 
made to bring the objects of that science to the test of ex~ 
perience, and connect them with number, weight, and 
measure. IVhile the notion that nature abhors a vacuum 
was accepted as a perfect explanation of the rise of .water by 
.suction, no essay was tried to determine the properties of the 
air; and while the geometrical conceptions falsely attributed - 
to the circle were deemed sufficient to determine the relation 
of forces in the lever, the principles of mechanics could not 
assume a rational basis. > . 

Though the contrary error of introducing empirical prin¬ 
ciples into moral subjects, and of seeking to resolve happi¬ 
ness, integrity, and similar ideas into the results of mere 
outward experience, is less palpable, it has been at the 
bottom of all the errors connected with false systems of 
ethics, politics, and theology. Hobbes, for instance, when he 
resolved the idea of natural right into brute force, was neces¬ 
sarily led to frame a system of government which, if praeti- 
cally carried out, would have transformed a subject into a 
slave, and a king into a despot. When Hume, in like manner 
traced all our notions of virtue and vice to the experience of 
the effects which society feels from their influence, he founded 
a system of ethics on an empirical principle, which completely 
subverted the moral nature of actions, and made adultery in¬ 
trinsically as innocent as going to church. Machiavelli 
could not restrict himself exclusively to the past in drawing 
out fundamental maxims of political wisdom, without im¬ 
pugning some of the plainest instincts of justice ; nor could 
Mahomet, or any of the Grecian seers, flame a system of 
religion to flatter the results of man’s sensible experience, 
without introducing depravity into Olympus, and making its 
denizens the mere roues of pleasure 1 . It is obvious that 

1 Thus Plato’s doctrine of ideas, as an Oxford logician (Mr. Karslake) 
correctly remarks, is perfectly true on the side of moral truth, but he 
unhappily extended his doctrine to truth at large, and hence all the 
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, gr ? at . er P ar * °f conceptions to which these subiects 

Wr f m ° n the hearfc °fman, cannot possibly be 
ultimately based on experience, and to attempt exclusivelv tn 

W? th6m the 1 latter source while “e leave their ta-ue 
fountain unsealed, tends to disenchant man of his Scon! 
ceptions and, even when not practically carried out Sower 

a l frm tful 111 erroneous judgments as the ones to 
hich we have adverted, arises from a superficial examination 
of the properties they would connote. C Ktotie wS 

soueht to exn1aS pl !i S t0 co . n ? eiltrate on the facts he 
srofndasit w 1 5 ar i d P erc ® mn S *bat bodies fell to the 

Send and bubblTS -'”? 7 ’ that flame W^red to 

u ,, t es of air to arise iu water by the same 
means, he called such motions natural, as they all seemed to 

„1 iSJ S'2 ';!' der t0 ” m K lc with their lindied element: 

an external £ fa * ev f occurred without the impress of 

manifestedl^ 06 ’ v d T he:Q reluctan % set in action always 

with?S d 0 the?°h^T a C T 6 • ? U oom P aria S these motions 
wmn eacn other, he found they also agreed in one nronertv 

ow?nl£?e 0alte i°ri tlie fo . rme . r — yiz -> ^at of motion fromthdr 
tinctmS +w denom m at mg the latter violent in contradis- 
a e!m ^ l the /°™f> be flattered himself he had rendered 
Aristotl!* 6 a i nd satlsfac to r y account of the matter. Now had 
fn °^ e on lj extended his list of motions apparently soon 
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in a contrary direction to what his theory would indicate; 
and had he suhmitted his instances of sP°“ tane °^ 
minuter examinations, and discovered that .many—like the 
bubbles ofair, for iustmiee-dkl not rise of their own accord 
but impelled by the force of the stronger element with which 
they 1 were in intact; .he would also have^discovered.that his 

terms natural and violent only connoted a superficial sem¬ 
blance of agreement, and must therefore be deemed, inac¬ 
curate. 

§ 5 ,—Tests of Accurate Conceptions. 

Even in the rigid analysis of phenomena with a view to 
the formation of distinct and adequate conceptions we may 
£ to attain our object by relying too exclulively either 
nnon sensation or the spontaneous processes of reason, in 
the latter case we must cross-examine our consciousness, 
view the objects which it presents us within every light 
connect them in gradual sequence with higher truths, test 

their accuracy by multiplied and diverging threads of argu¬ 
ment and, in all cases where such a procedure is possible, 
veriff them by a direct appeal to facts. We must appeal, 
in the former, from sensation in its causes, set one sense 
against the other, and bring their testimony, m all cases 
where it is feasible, to the test of accurate measurements 
Td quantitative laws. If we referred like Lord Bacon*, 
only to sensation as an indication of the presence of , 
we should be greatly deceived, since many of those things 

which excite in our organs, and especially of ^lose of taste, 
a sensation of heat, owe this property to chemical stimu- 
lants, and not at all to their being diet- A S am ’ 
number of sensations, which, by a T ls ; ^d 

vidence, are made to refer their seat of action from.the mind 

to the parts of the body where they f st 
contrary is the fact. Thus, for instance the painful sen 
satkm we experience in the hand or the foot when fire or 
steel lacerates them, is nothing else than a feehngof av.emo 

which the mind conceives at some m °7“^X tt Th e P con- 
contrary to the. natural constitution of the body. The con 

1 Nov, Org. b. ii. table 2 (29, 30)j» &c. 
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wfif f ^° l0Ur ’ T some tt™g inherent in an object, like its 
tZ S ^V f S , S ’ r &C '’ “ that , it: would be impossible to see 
S° bje l apart fr T- lts colour when nothing intervenes 
h^IheV Vi eyeS ’ 8 ? d 1 *. seems Perfectly rational and obvious 
bv the evidence of vision; yet we need only expose the 
object m a dark room to the different coloured prismatic 
rays to mvest it with any particular colour we pl e P a “nd 
thus convict sight on its own evidence. 

It was mainly to the want of a knowledge of experiment 
as an assistant to the analysis of natural phenomena that the 
ancients failed to obtain that command of clear and appro- 
nW 6 ? onc . e P tlons which have led to the formation oFthe 
%\ enceb J and marked the successive stages of their 
The f failed to discover the laws of mechanics 
because they had no clear ideas of pressure resistance’ 
momentum, and uniform and accelerating force; but the’ 

slZFnf ° f SU - C1 c ° nce P* 10 ? s “ust be attributed to their 
shght of experiment, or their neglect to trace the principles 
of equihbnum and motion^ by producing those phenomena 
nnder circumstances of sufficient variety to reveal their laws. 

I»ilf fflamler tbe i tardy develo P me nt of optics, electricity, 
magnetism, mineralogy, and the higher generalisations of 

tion of aSCrib ! d t0 the absenc « of “7 coneep- 

Polarity men contenting themselves with expressing 

wonder at what they deemed capricious freaks of Nature’s 

view : ? al )f. hlp ’ m f. ead of ransacking her laboratory with a 
wewto discover kindred phenomena, and to bind them up 

mrtfrs C °“f Ptl ° n ’ Wblch st0U , ld colmote their peculiarpZ 

feadZ+n d SeiTe a u a , kind of intellectual sense in 
leading to more wonderful discoveries. 

the!dZn’Jf W f Ver ’ be ° b i Served ’ that £t is not essential to 
Droned nf + f a conce P tlo n that we should know all the 
properties of the things we class together. That would be 
asStuarh Mill correctly observes, to have our conceptions of 
the ci^s complete as well as clear. It is sufficient if'we 

attriLZ if ;! 0 F ept r, r tll0ut havin g ascertained what 
attributes it is intended to connote, and in virtue of what 

properties its component parts are bound together. For 
he rest, if we never strain a conception to mean more than 
°^ kno J led S® ,°f *be properties which it connotes implies 
introduce it ipto a sphere foreign to its.application; $ we’ 
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reject all' those which are too vague, and indefinite to_ 
of determinate extension and intension and ®^ d °^ u J y to 
strict analysis, pursued m the spirit we ha p & lo ’ ical 
invest those which only are distinct eno g ,,i our 
determination with a distinct comotative « 
nrOPTesS TYiav 1)0 slow, 1) ut fh.0 Gilds 01 log' . o 

rSS the preliminary oper.tiona of meonmg f™m 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONCEPTIONS IN BEEATION TO SIGNS. 

. § 1.— Use of Language m Logic. 

Though our ideas are mainly acquired though the 
of sensation and reflection, we should find ourselves at a loss 
to nreserve the more general and complex ones in a P.e™a 

nent form, or to convey them to others, withOTit assignmg t^ 

each a peculiar mark or name by which it might be cum; 
erdshed^ With regard, indeed, to individual objects w 
haveno connotative meaning, or those whose propertxes^are 
bound up with sensible objects, and depen hardlv 

ins faculty for their formation, verbal signs would be nar y 
necessary to° this end, inasmuch as the appearance of the 
objects Themselves would awaken their respe^e 1 ea q ^ 

SyTS sir? £ 

reason about it in conjunction with, those of purely abs 
formation in our own. 

i Theworf.mi tbsed’toSir W. 

A conception viewed as a 
logical whole, metaphysical whole, 

has n as v 

extension, intension or comprehension, 

breadth, de P™’ 

sphere, matter, 

powefto denote. power’to connote. 
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™P or ? anc ? of language, however, as an instrument 
™° Ug ^’ ri ^l m PfP 0 ?* 1 ?? to th e degree of abstracting 
power with which each individual is invested; savage tribes 
and semi-civilised people requiring it very little, while nations 
of any. pretension to refinement find its application on an 

nf bftT t C£d i e essential at ever y step, not only as a means 
ot mtellectual progress, but to maintain them in their actual 
position. Barbarous tribes and even a large mass of the un¬ 
educated people of civilised communities, seldom lift them¬ 
selves above individual objects, and in their inferences com¬ 
monly creep along the ground of particulars. Hence, in 
their reasoning, nothing is required unless association to 
suggest ideas and sense to perceive their congruity or dis- 
agreement; a mode of inference of which brutes are capable 
though in a less degree. But with men who deal in large 
generalisations, language is peremptorily required to fix the 
complex ideas to which their minds have attained in com¬ 
paring classes of particular truths, and to enable them bv 
combining a wide range of properties in one expression! to 
start anew from groups of comprehensive details, as if thev 
were so many particular facts, in order to reach still more 
extensive generalisations. 

§ 2 .—Errors to which the Formation of General Terms are 
liable . 

. But if language is thus essential to scientific reasoning 
in clenching: the results of the mind’s abstracting power it 
must be said to accomplish this at no ordinary sacrifice, since 
it introduces into the sphere of its operations all the confu¬ 
sion to which vulgar conceptions, the caprices of custom, and 
the revolutions , of the outer world, give rise. Unless in 
matters of physical science, where the formation of general 
terms is exclusively in the hands of professional guides, such 
names generally owe their origin to the vulgar, who, struck 
mth a confused feeling of resemblance between several 
objects, combine , them m one expression, without exactly 
knowing the common properties which their appellation is 
designed to connote. Take the word civilised, for instance 
Having observed that men who live in cities agree in the 
possession of certain marks of refinement which the denizens 
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of forests do not manifest; they call the former civilised, 
thmich without knowing exactly in what the essential mean- 
iS" f the wd conlistf, or the number of properties which 
is required to iustify its application. Hence no two persons, 

evemamong the most educated, would be found a J?ee “ 

determining the limits of this word, or its abstract cwjl sa- 
’ tion and when it is predicated of anything no other person, 
knows, and even the speaker himself^is ignoran ° _ ± 

—*» ““ t -, B,cry ffk o totS, lS 

examine the xecabnlarj of genend name, 

nf iwiriP- as beauty, greatness, honour, and gentleman, to 

discover a host of others which exemplify this uncertainty m 

‘SrSrS*connotation is 1« expose^to 
cavil being determined with precision by men of accurate 
habits of thought, or marked out by our common instincts, 
“eh IS originate by the « 

and oninion which fling the mind upon new modes °i tbought, 
and S hs old creations. The word piety was. doubtless 
applied by the ancients to denote that class of actl0 ^whic 

S b SiiE&W i 

the name The same term in the writings of a. Pagan ph 
losopher we could hardly take upon ourselves to determine 
S we knew the school to which he belonged; while the 
sense which the modern - divine attaches to it agrees with 
none of those schools, and the meaning this wordbore- mthe 
mouth of Trench society at the close of the eighte 

“mL'suchtarnes fe'come connected with philosophical 

contests to which they either give rise or serve toaggravate 
are innumerable, and become too much interwoven with the 
fooUno-s to be settled by the rules of the mere logician. W 
Sf«i» U arisen among 

SThe respective merits of faith ^ works, which had 
they only reflected that the scholastic^ 
former term only to express a simple ' ^ aN> el b 
never have taken place. Some controversudists seefcmg to 
resolve such disputes by having recourse to the derivation o 
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the word, regard a bishop: as a sort of moral inspector be 

ToTot 6 “w* <^word 

hei,- „/a 

hy «“ a«* <» «► 

§ 3. Confusion arising from the Transitive Application of 
Words. J 

kind “ s ociation of ideas that leads man- 

Kina lo nx the same term to a congeries of obiects some of 
which have nothing in common, though they W be con 

Thus as -DumIH V d ^ ? le ^opi 3011 of a common term. 
Ahus, as JJugald Stewart observes, if we allow A B 0 D H 

to denote a group of objects, in which A possesses’ some 

(Ifand OiST^ U aild B a l .4 ual % in common with 
mon with Tut twf ^- n ° 1 uallt y can be found in com- 

A md? 2 tk T bjec * s m * he series 5 the affinity between 

bave not on© property in comm nn wl... a ... . 

slight and fUL common. When the association is 

froS eachofe aS « I - meaBmgS wil1 remain distinct 

TirWly 

ne complex conception, and every new transition will be 

“Si™ * m P**°* n Sciatica TttTito 

Hus law, in its last result, has been the source of infinite 

lieffh 1 t n tif reaS °T g) 8ince 14 SenevaHj gave rise to thebe- 
hef that the general name thus established comoted a com 

Xi^oson^ 6 ^ Tt?® obj ’ ects i1: designated, and led grave 
philosophers into the chimerical search of finding it out ^ri.o 

eadeayoua of Plat, to ab.taot theeJS^SofS: 

1 PhilrwmM/»«T vt~~. __ 


Philosophical Essays, 226 , 27 . 
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aood the fit, the becoming, from a crowd of dissimilar objects, 
though furnishing perfect examples of the P^^^smce 
cess to induction, was really so much beatmg of 
the phenomena whose common properties be attemp 
discover had really no common properties ^ a ^ an^Aris 
totle’s attempt to trace the common idea, which m the case 
of anv effect belongs to the efficient, to the matter, to the 
form and to the end, with Bacon’s inquisition into the nature 
of heat, must be placed in the same category, in each ox 
these cases the above philosophers, led astray by the confus 
generalisations of the vulgar, which they uns ^P ect ^^ ; 
cepted as something real, wasted an infinity of 8 ° ber “ lc , 
Son to reach a definition which should serve for several 
distinct meanings at once, and classify objects which had no 
property in common. 

§ 4 —Twofold Law of the Transformation of Names. 

But in a greater degree than mental law, custom is a.great 
arMter of language, and tends to confuse the ideas they de- 
Se effher by Completely changing the signification of 
words or widening and contracting their logical or meta- 
nhvsffial sphere. The first case may be exemplified m the 
word Pagan, originally equivalent to a yfiffigerh bffi which^ 
from haxdng been used in the fourth century of the Chr st an 
era to denote the country-people among whom ™® °|d 7 

thology still lingered, came gradually to suggest the ideaof 
a worshipper ofthe old divinities, untiltheadditionalpecu: 
liarity of their residence being also wiped out the temi sug 
nested nothing else. In the same manner villain, which m 
the middle ag § es signified i» bot£ of the 

after serfdom had been abolished, all the hateful qualities ox 
crime and guilt by which many of that class had been distm- 

8U| Ihese cases, however, are extreme instances of a move¬ 
ment of generalisation continually going on in l ^S u ^®> and 
are not likely, when the new meaning is completely evolved, 
t^gmierfte confusion; it is only in the tr^sifton state 
when two or three distinct conceptions are floating about 
a name, or when words are extended to fresh classes of objects 

1 From the word pagus, a village. 
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without sufficient discrimination between the old connota 
tion and the new cases to which they begin to apply that 
any error is to be dreaded. The phrase landed Itprieior 
for mstance, with the first English conquerors of our East 
Indian settlement, would have led to no*error had it recast 
ltscomotahon at tlie same time that it extended its sphere 
It was the application of the term in its old significatFon to 

fJr \ , tlie conquerors of Bengal, by con- 

founding limited with absolute rights, to drive whole classes 
of men to ruin and despair, to fill the country with banditti 

Te,y b “‘ *■“ di,ors " i; 
fomlty, when the ongmal meaning becomes specialised 

KJS5K. 1 * 

y"'5 P™Spa% “it SS?habit“ff“ to°d”iS 

2 pS^tir^r„f„^K h m s sit; 

law is not so much to unfit a language for the purposes* of 
accurate discrimination, as to render its genera? toms un 
steady exponents of their old meanings, anf to leave the nar' 

SiKAy 1 *- th * r ^ E 


To remedy the errors to which the mind is exposed from 
thefluctuations of language, as also more distinctly to realise 
and determine the nature of its conceptions, recoup is h d 
to definition—that is, a mode of laying down thel exact 
^°™ ddrles ’ “arkmg each by so essential a feature of its 
nature as shall imply all the properties it connotes The 
o 0 ical rule for this purpose is to express the object whose 
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definition is sought in terms of its proximate genus and 
difference, livery eonoeption capable of entering the mind 
Aristotle 1 , as we have seen, ranged under the head ot one ot 
Ms ten categories, and when he wished to hunt out, as 
he called it, the essential nature, or, according to Albertus 
Magnus, the qvMitas of a thing, the enunciation ot 'whose 
nature constituted its definition, be divided the head ot the 
category in wbidh it was included into its subaltern genera 
until he readied the one under wMch the object before him 
was contained, and this last genns, along with the specifac 
difference by wMeh it was divided, constituted its logical 
definition, Thus ith© definition of triangle fe obtained by 
the subdivision of quality into its four 'kinds, including 
figure, .and figure into its various Muds, including plane recti¬ 
lineal, the last of wMch is the proximate genus* as the 
triangle constitutes one of its species, with the distin¬ 
guishing difference of three sides. We need not, however, 
follow so circuitous a route, as a very slight knowledge ot 
the subject, with moderate habits of generalisation, will be 
sufficient to suggest the proximate genus without the inter¬ 
vention of a category. ,. ,. 

It happens, in the majority of cases, that the distin¬ 
guishing difference may he selected from a variety ot 
properties, each equally essential to a proper conception ot 
the object ; as in the triangle, the attribute of its three 
angles being equal to two right angles is of no less im¬ 
portance than its possession of three sides; yet there is one 
of these properties generally which strikes us as more pro¬ 
minent than the rest, or which is more important in re¬ 
ference to the end we have in view, and this, consequently, 
ought to constitute the differentia in onr definition. It is 
always essential, however, to the greater accuracy ot our 
conception that we steadily keep the distinction between pro¬ 
perty and differentia in view, and do not employ an attribute 
wMch is virtually implied— i. e. easily deducible from others 
of superior importance. That property ought to he selected 
as the differentia out of which all the others can be the most 
easily evolved. Another caution to he observed is that 
the genus do not enter into— i. e. constitute a part ot the 

1 Anal. Post. ch. 13. Paeian’s division. 
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notion may be clearlv cjaiVa d h w or( ts as possible, that the 

St5*.25a se " th tb a ^ 

object woulTnTbe clear this 

the two properties as s^arablet. lw* todUble a*t *° in* 

into the statement STS^S^SSSlttf 
presumed so necessary to be inserted that K! i P c •!• to be 
precept would not atLch if tMs were absent SZt™ ° r 

this iTTSSS* rin'ce^if T° “ “ '““‘“l P"* of 

srxtrftriir' Hr««ss 

definition would be inadcKtf?T?? ilb ® manner, the 

f a3 T/° r fn Specffic (l ® re « For lnstlt P if P we 7 ^ 

to define fish as an am*moi i Jr issuance, it we were 

definition would be too mwnw 1C * aS J* n mr "frkdder, the 
without any. narrow, since there are many fish 

properly said, n^definUione 1 ^enumerate deb f 2 Wolf has ver 7 
paueiores quam quse ad retn dednitPm «^nn eDt *J° t£e nec plures > nec 
tmguendam sufficiunt. 5 ’ § 15. eJlnitem agnoscendam et ab aliis dis- 

p 2 
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It is clear that individual terms are not capable of strict 
logical definition, though they may be distinguished with 
sufficient accuracy from others by an analogous process. 
Thus to describe a rosadendron, we take the peculiar pro¬ 
perties of its petals as its specific difference, while we assume 
the species flower as its genus. There are also a large class 
of simple terms, merely used in a denotative character. o 
definethese in terms Clearer than them <"™ ^ 

possible and hence they are accepted by all as perfect ex 
ponents’ of their own meaning 1 . This is according to the 
nature of the case; for if we attempted to define every 
word, it is clear that, in many instances, the thing 
Inter into the definition, since it would be impossible to 
commence the task without assuming some words in our 
firS definitions as already sufficiently clear; nor could we 
close it without defining the words so assumed m terms 
of the definitions which they had contributed to establis . 
In every instance, however, in which this occurred, our 
definition would be a nullity. To say a cirde n, a c^ular 
figure is really to say nothing. Hence Lofcke cautions us 
against using words in our definitions which are synonymous 
SrtT tbl thC defined^. Wolf calls this the vicious circle 
' Sf S2 •» an totancaof it ft. detoitton of 

« oa a. nn.rli of time made up of twenty-four hours. 


§ 6 .—Definition how far Beal . 

If we consider with Locke 3 the real .essence of a thing 
that by Sch it is constituted what it is; or that one 
quality—if there be such-upon which all its other qualities 
depend it is evident no definition that we can frame of any¬ 
thing existing external to us can be accepted as unfolding 
the real essence of its subject, but only what is common v 
termed the nominal essence, viz., that by which the mind 
conceives it to be what it is. But as the ideal nature of 
I thing is identical with its real nature m all conceptions 

* Descartes’ 

Baumerster, attempted to define existence oui J . B . 3, 

darkening the meaning of the w Wg ^kning to the essence of 
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which are purely of the mind’s creation; to define these in 
rms of their real essence, we need only assign to them 
those attributes, which led the mind to erect them into 
istmct conceptions. In mathematics for instance, every 
definition mil imply all the properties that belong to the 
thing defined, since they entered into the mind’s conception 
ox it; and in morals, where any partial ideas are hound up 
into a complex one, as in parricide, incest, sacrilege, Ac., the 
mind will at once recal the ideal attributes which led to its 
formation as constituting its real definition, little solicitous 
whether such entities have existed or are ever destined to 
exist m nature. 

It is very important, however, to observe, that this ques¬ 
tion cannot be so summarily disposed of as Locke ima- 
gmed, since that can hardly be called an ideal definition 
which has its roots in the nature of objective realities, and 
is determined by their complexion. If it does not unfold the 
entire nature of the thing, or in other words, leaves out even 
I its implied statement many properties which are involved 
m its existence, it at all events suggests a portion of such 
nature, and, pro tanto, is real. The condition that the defini¬ 
tion express that quality of the object on which all its other 
properties depend in order to be real, is wholly hypothetical, 
since no person can undertake to say whether such property 
exist: and to postulate an imaginary essence as essential 
to unfolding the real nature of a thing, is very much like 
provmg what is by something which is not. In many cases 
the absence of such all-embracing quality can be fully shown 
without affecting the real nature of the definition, as in those 
instances which refer to the actions of things rather than 
to their constitutive properties. For example, when examin- 
lng the nature of motions produced by gravity it was found 
that their uniformity was the result of the ratio of the velo- 
city to the time elapsed, these co-ordinate attributes were 
allowed to constitute the real definition of uniform motion, 
hough they fail to express its entire nature, and lead to no 
derivative properties. 


§ —Scientific Definition. 

■ definitions of the last kind are of immense scientific 

importance,, inasmuch as the quick progress of physical 
knowledge m modem times may be ascribed to the results to 
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which they have conducted, and is involved m the process 
of their formation. Hence, the establishment of scientific 
definition is the reverse of that laid down by Aristotle, 
beginning with the most scrupulous examination ot the eie- 
ments of the objects to be defined, and endeavouring o 
arrive at their exact nature by subjecting it to every combi¬ 
nation that experiment can devise. The phenomena, among 
which the elements of the object is to be sought, will ot 
course be pointed out by the nature of the question in¬ 
volved, as Aristotle’s genus: and differentia were hunted out 
from their corresponding category; but these elements, de¬ 
pending on the laws of physical substances, can only be 
selected through the medium of observation and copaparison. 
Eor example, the inquiry concerning the law of falling bodie 
led to the question, whether the proper definition of a imi- 
form force is proportional to the space from rest, or o e 
time. Taking it for granted, what indeed had been rally 
proved, that gravity was a uniform force, the results of ob¬ 
servation collected from a series of experiments, being sub¬ 
jected to the test of calculation, showed that the ratio ot the 
velocity was to the time elapsed.. In like manner, when it 
was observed, in the case of two bodies infringing upon each 
other, that the momentum lost by the one is equal to a 
gained by the other, the question naturally arose what is that 
of which a body when it sets another body in motion loses 
exactly as much as it communicates ? And when experiment 
had shown that this something was the product ot the 
velocity of the body by its mass, or its quantity of matter, 
this became the definition of momentum.. . 

The establishment of scientific definition,, therefore, is part 
of the business of discovery, and requires for its accomplish¬ 
ment no small portion of that sagaeity by which truth is de¬ 
tected ; whereas logical definition in all cases, where it is not 
hvpothetical, has really no other aim than to demonstrate 
truth when discovered, in placing the essential nature ot one 
of the terms out of which it is to be evolved clearly before the 
eve. In moral speculations, indeed, when we arrive at 
truths unknown before, by grave deduction from principles 
independent of experience, it is quite possible, and m most 
cases expedient, to establish our definitions according to the 
Aristotelian rule; but where the laws of physical nature are 
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aoncemed, it is clearly absurd to attempt to frame our ideas 
oi the objects they involve by any other method than that of 
registering then? principal properties as observation and com¬ 
parison point them out. In this way many of our defi¬ 
nitions will.be necessarily progressive and provisional; ex- 
tendmg their connotation as the progress of discovery throws 
additional light upon the intrinsic nature of the obieet they 
design to unfold; they will nevertheless be clear and explicit 
m drawing a boundary between the light and dark side of a 
subject, and excite inquiry by placing the mind directly in 
front of the unknown 1 . 

§ 8 .—Nominal Definition . 

TJp to this point, all our remarks refer to those defi¬ 
nitions which concern things. There are, however, a. dif- 
lerent class, which arise from giving a settled meaning 
to names, otherwise vague and uncertain in their conno¬ 
tation, with a view to exclude any ambiguity from phrases 
in which they may happen to be employed. Such definitions 
are called nominal, or definitions of names* 2 . For instance, 
the word spirit occurs in dispute, and. introduces the usual 
nait-a-dpzen meanings that commonly cluster round it. We 
ought in. that case,, with a view to avoid anything like 
equivocation, to restrict the word to some one of these signi¬ 
fications, or if none of the attributes formerly assigned to 
it. convey our sense, to invest it with a new signification. 

1 Aristotle being entirely unacquainted with the modern method of 
discovery, had no distinct-conception of the kind of definition item- 
ployed. Whenever he departs from his own method, it is only to en¬ 
tangle himself m vague metaphysical distinctions and imaginary 
assumptions; as an instance of which, we may take his definition of 
motion—the act of a being in power, inasmuch as it is in power; and 
ot light the ant or energy of a transparent body, inasmuch as it is 
transparent. In these eases, he first assumed the motion of body or 
being, then that of act and potentiality, and refused to consider nature 
Tx?i eS L S i un( * er t * iese two arbitrary assumptions. 2 Archbishop 

Whately seems to confound them with the etymological explana¬ 
tion of a word which may be found in a dictionary. —Logic, b.ii.' 
c. v. § 6. But there is a wide difference between nominal defini¬ 
tions and the meaning arising from the conventionalities of a lan¬ 
guage. In the first case we define a word arbitrarily, in order that 
our conceptions may be clearly communicated to others; in the latter 
we adhere to that signification which is attached to it by the common 
usage of society. 
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The meaning thence arising in either of these eases would 
constitute the nominal definition of spirit. 

Such definitions are clearly distinguishable in many re¬ 
spects from the definitions of things, though each come 
under the common classification, and are subject to the same 
rules and exposition. For a word being a sound to which 
we may attach any signification we please, provided we ap¬ 
prise others of our intention, a nominal definition cannot be 
contested, but must be taken as a principle; but definitions 
of things may be contested by those who deem them false, 
and cannot be assumed as principles until they are fully 
demonstrated—unless, indeed, they are evident of themselves 
as axioms. We are not, however, to infer. anything more 
from a nominal definition- than the idea which we have at¬ 
tached to the name; or believe that, because we have given 
the name a definite meaning, that it must signify something 
real. For example, if any one call heaviness the inward 
principle which makes a stone fall without being, impelled by 
anvthing, though we cannot contest the definition, since it 
merely enables us to understand what he wishes to say, we 
ought not to admit that to be anything real which he .means 
by the word heaviness, because there is no such principle m 

stones. # . . , 

As a further instance of nominal definition, may be ad¬ 
duced the apparent discrepancy between the meaning of the 
term idea as taken in the Peripatetic, Cartesian, and Lockian 
schools. The first maintained that all ideas were false; the 
second that all ideas were true ; and the third, that ideas 
were neither true or false. Which opinions, though their ap¬ 
parent antagonism is apt to set precipitate people by the ears, 
are really all correct, since the relation of ideas to outward 
realities are assumed by each in opposite senses. For Aris¬ 
totle, taking the word idea as synonymous with the sensible 
image which the exterior object, through the medium of the 
senses, conveys to the mind, maintained that such idea was 
false because it did not represent the object as it really 
existed in nature. Thus the visual impression we receive of 
the stars is that of “ small patens of bright gold,” and not 
suns or worlds, as science demonstrates them to be. Put Des¬ 
cartes applied the term ideas to the reflection of the sensible 
image in the mind; and, consequently, asserted their truth, 
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aDDearpf tr d a tliat ? orre °% represented things as they 

appeared to us—a doctrine of course which no nerinatetic 
could dispute. "While Locke, using the term K 

not be e lit? reS F nCe ° f ° b -' ect in the mind > asserted it could 
not he either true or false until we expressed some judgment 

^ nceming it; and then the truth or falsity would not enter 

we°h!i!f lde ^’ I? tC> *¥. nature of the inference of which 
we had made it the subject—an opinion which we ODine 
neither Aristotle or Descartes wouid be inclined to quarrel 

taken « leCt ? f , non !, inal definition, when names are liable to be 
taken in a variety of senses, occasions interminable disputes 

fuse] Sa? e \i y “"“S what is clear and true ifcS 
d 18 false and obscure, into very decep- 

if' P l llloso P hers formerly associating the word 

COTldte^’ and ston ® Wlt ^ heaviness, believed that nothing 
f r - ^ ^ at tlie former was h ot and the latter 
mente lii^/h “f 1 the . least imagining that these two judg- 
S e l 31 ®! ™ 0I i e s ® nse and tru e in another. If 

™ \ beat slm PM that w hmh really produces the 

S w? !?- us > and hy heavy that whicfi falls to the 
won H d hJ b uothing upholds it, the assertion evidently 
n- b ?T Curate i but lf fhey understood by heat that 
m UC nA tbe C3 Tf J °E f that sensati on, whatever it be, within 
maliefiffXin tbat which has in itself a principle which 
WUed ht J 7 e- ® *E e - C61lt f of the earfc h without being 

It is also a very common practice, and perhaps bv none 
more assiduously followed than by Aristotle an/ th/scho! 

finithiri If confound the definition of things with the de- 
fimtion of names, and to invest the former with that un¬ 
contested character which can only belong to the latter 

«mea^3l 6 ’ W *T peripatetics defined that quality in a 
ve mirror which bums wood, when applied to the sun- 

fom • and e im 1 \iJd ri0US P S, Dci P le arisin g^ its substantial 
lorn , and insisted upon the acceptance of this definition as 

a satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon in question 

" referred the hardness, colour, heat, and other 

wE^WE of bodl S S to certam occult qualities, in virtue of 
which they are as they are, aud beyond which it is useless to 
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fn quire further, they palmed bad nominal definitions, con¬ 
veying no meaning of a positive character, upon their age 
as correct exponents of natural facts; and. succeeded, ridi¬ 
culous as it may appear, in passing on these deceptions 
through numerous generations, by assuming the tone oi 
men who had nothing to learn, and pretending to treat 
those who denied such principles as men Who were not 
worth disputing with 1 . 


BOOK II. 

PEOPOSITIONS.—PEOEMITJM. 

Conceptions of themselves imply nothing* beyond the 
fact of consciousness. It is -only by comparing ^ toge¬ 
ther, with a view to their mutual agreement or exclusion, 
that we obtain knowledge; and the sentence by "'hich this 
act of the mind is enounced, is called a proposition. He 
■proposition may be defined to be an indicative sentence, that is, 
a sentence, affirming or denying, the adjective being accessory, 
as differentia,, to exclude questions and com “ a ^ Sment 
also sentences, but unaccompanied by any act ot judgment. 
In whatever order the two terms which constitute the matter 
of a proposition, stand, that which we affirm is calM the 
attribute or predicate, and that, of which we affirm, the sub- 
,’eet 2 . The verb which connects them is called the copula. 

' It is hardly for us to inquire into the nature ot the 

»Definitions are commonly divided by logicians inty tto classes, 
such as accident"! which denotes one m which the differentia is an 
accident^notan essential property of the subject as a man l s “ 
S who sows wheat and plants vines : and physical, in which 
TZZtis simply divided into its natural parts-as, Bntons 
wlio dwell in England, Scotland, or Wales. -But w 
need not : trouble the student with a host of ^S^uye^emter 
their rise to scholastic trifling. . . -i ih-j. 

that what we affirm is the attribute of every proposition, and that 
of which we affirm, the subject, he can never he ^ a loss to dis- 

toSnr^e^hTropSonsiVis 6 foXh^Usten'to 

It is hail which falls. Propositions, however, maybe blended with 
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memtal phenomena -which constitute judgment: whether it 

elation between two ideas, or according to the doctrine of 

the Simpl ® GZ P ression of agreement or 
disagreement between names. Snob a discussion is rather 
metaphysical than logical concernment. Though it is 
essential as the principal at state deeply concerns the 
theory of reasoning that the logician should have made up 
his mmd on the-subject, and, shape his views of the scieml 
1 C “ d r e tlie conelus ions to which he has arrived 

essential and^aecidental, as the different relations in which 
dehW™ 18 S w«, t0 other aruito then* subject-matter 

riSll! assign to tlie subject a deter¬ 

minate attribute whose agreement has been ascertained from 

experience, or withhold such attribute on the same evidence, 
as; man is mortal; a charlatan is not worthy of esteemr— 
all would concur m denominating such propositions real, 

extraneoiis to the mere attribution or denial of a quality with 
2 “ ,,° , tIle su hject, as m the instance of active verbs, accompa- 

ZenTs The°W 0 vr SeS - + ThuS: - God commands us to honoTC 
parents. The law bids us to respect the queen : where without 
changing the active verb into its* passive, we may find it difficult to dis- 

KmforbSton a ^ rib,It ?; 4 s soon as this is drae^howeverj 
tne terms ot both propositions, by the application of the test bp- 

omm e a^fffi ent Tb aS: °" r ^ to Vnourtdthf the 

“tionofaelaw? “ “ t0 be ^spected (according to the 

It occasionally happens that the attribute is one simple word while 
^subject is composed of many propositions, as i/ thl stenza of 

Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis,, 

Ut prisca gens mortalium; 

Patema rura bobus exercet suis, 

Solutus omni fienore; 

where beatus is the attribute, and all the rest the subject. We also 

nraUcatewill^Lr 1 ,! 11 sent ?? ces “‘which the determination of the 
W d p ? d V pon the emphasis which the speaker chooses 

to lay upon a particular word. Thus: The Organon of Bacon was 

tt nded - t0 - a ? pers $ de the Organon of Aristotle, where at least 
six of the principal words may separately be taken as the predicate 

proposition 3 * tta Ste ® 8 ' “ laid upon each in tlie enunciation of the 
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though some might deny their existence ; but should the 
terms simply relate to the meaning and extent oi the 
words employed, and not to the things signified by them, 
as • proper names are not connotative, the resulting proposi¬ 
tion is verbal. In like manner, propositions maybe called 
accidental, essential, or identical, according as the property 
represented by the attribute is merely an accessory ol, or 
inherent in, or equivalent to, the subject 3 . . « 

Regarding the two terms of a proposition as expressive ot 
its matter, and the act by which they are confirmed or sepa¬ 
rated as relating to its form, all that the logician has to advance 
upon this portion of the science may be treated under these 
two heads. The material aspect of propositions subdivides 
itself into simple and compound; the former section branch¬ 
ing out into complex and incomplex, the latter into ex¬ 
pressed and tacit propositions. Simple complex proposi¬ 
tions may be subdivided into determinative and explicative; 

> As Hobbes, and the extreme section of the nominalists. 
gives a different account. According to his * h ®°^. 
when we attribute to a subject any property which attaches to it as 
■ a class, we form an identical judgment; or, in oftenron. 
ulv affirm what is—as, man is an animal; a tree is a substance, 
since all the properties which constitute the class makeupouri dea of 
each individual included, and to predicate the one of “e otter is 
simply tautological. To such propositions he applies the three names, 
essential, identical, and verbal, denominating those!accidents^dread 
which register the results of our experience. toTOyw, t 
any ground for the distinction taken between the attribution ot pro 
perties which constitute a class, to one of the 
under it, and of those derived from experience, to a subject with whose 
nature they have never been associated. Tor how are cla ss es formed 
pvpn according to Mr. Mill’s own showing—if the first category 01 
properties do not grow out of the second ? But surely there is nothing 
beyond a distinction of time between the of a propotyto 

an object that has been discovered by induction, and that of a property 
which has already entered into our conception of it> though t 
habit of association. Both marks may be equaHyessentialtoits 
constitution, though the former may be less prominent. and require 
something more than a superficial glance to distinguish it. the 
name identical, which Mr. MiU gives to what he calls verbal defi¬ 
nition, appears equally unfortunate. When a horse 'sfudto be a, 
organised being, endued with sensation, we (iono infer ^at the predi^ 
cate is coextensive with the subject, which, howeverjist 
identity in a proposition. Locke more correctly affirms, 
propositions are tautologous, and cites as examples thos ®, “ 
the subject and predicate are exactly equivalent to each other. 
Hum. Under, iv. viii. 4. 
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expressed compounds into copulative, disjunctive, conditional 
and causal; and tacit compounds into exclusive, exceptional’ 
and comparative The relation of these sections will be 
sutnciently clear from the following scheme: 

Propositions with regard to their matter. 

Simple and compound 

I I 


Complex, incomplex 


Expressed 


Tacit 

i 


Exclusive, 
exceptional, and 
comparative. 


^r— —L— ; ---- Copulative, disjunctive. 

Determinative, explicative. conditional, and 

causal. 

As regards their form, propositions are usually divided 
into affirmative and negative, and these, accompanied with 
two other- properties of propositions, give rise to the process 
ol opposition and conversion, which, as they mainly depend 
upon the form, may he treated under that head 1 . 

fJm?w^ d ‘Z- S l 0n . of propositions is according to the four necessary 
winch a judgment must be invested, viz., quantity, qSlffif 

tex^mkht’tebleS 7 ' •fT’-f 1 t h . ttle a }* er ation. the scheme 4 in the 
text might be blended with it, which would enable the student to recal 

f with regard to') simple ) complex C determinative 

relation C } explicative 

> ) incomplex 


compound ^ expressed 


1 tacit 


Propositions \ with regard to ) probable 
modality > contingent 
) necessary 

with regard to ) universal. * 
quantity > particular 
) singular 

with regard to) affirmative 
quality £ negative 
V ) limited 


C categorical 
j disjunctive 
(. conditional 

C exclusive 
j exceptional 
(. comparative 


opposition 

and 

conversion 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROPOSITIONS WITH REGARD TO MATTER. 

§ 1,— r Simple Complex (tnd Incomplex Propositions- 

When a propositicm has only one subject: and one attri¬ 
bute, it is called simple—as, Mirandola was a platonist; 
should either or both of these terms comprise more than one 
subject, or predicate, it is denominated compound—as, Plato 
and Pericles were .cotemporaries ; or, Sir Thomas More was 
both a judge and philosopher; Charlemagne and Aleuin 
founded'schools and erected churches. There are, however, 
many propositions which embrace in reality only one subject 
and attribute, but which nevertheless appear compound, on 
account of certain incidental propositions being connected 
with one or both of tbe terms by who or which , whose func¬ 
tion is in these cases to constitute one proposition out of 
many. Thus: Alexander, who was the most generous of 
kings, conquered Darius ; or, expressing the incidental pro¬ 
position, as a Batin substantive in apposition Alexander, the 
most generous of kings, conquered Darius; or, Boethius, the 
most learned man of his time, translated Aristotle. Such pro¬ 
positions are termed simple complex, for though'the attribute, 
or subject, may embrace several propositions, they do not on 
that account lose their unity. By destroying that unity, 
however, they become compound propositions : as, Alexander 
wasrfche most generous of kings, and the conqueror of Darius; 
Boethius was the most learned man of his time, and the 
translator of Aristotle. 

The complexity of a proposition may fall on the subject, on 
the attribute, or on both. Thus: Every man who fears 
nothing is a king—is an example of the first;: Piety is a 
good which renders man happy in the greatest adversity— 
is a case of the second: and—The great who oppress the 
poor will be punished by Providence, who is the protector of 
the oppressed—is an instance of the third. As it is a, pecu¬ 
liarity of such propositions that they may be contradicted in 
two ways, viz., either by denying the attribute or the inci¬ 
dental proposition of the subject, it follows that all proposi- 
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WoOTiprandfid of active verbs mid tbeir objects must be 
™ ed pmplaz, smce they admit of double contradiction, 
lwf TEy^oprcpositicns. For example, the statement 
—Bratus tilled a tyrant: may be expressed, Brutus tiled 
one who was a tyrant, and may be consequently contradicted 
either by denying that Brutus tilled any one or that the 
person whom he killed was a tyrant. ’ th ° 

§ 2.—Simple Complex Propositions, 

Mental propositions may be annexed to a subject, either 
With a view to unfold some of rts essential properties, or to 

nttlT* lt ?- i81 fP fic . atl pn- In the former case they are denomi¬ 
nated explicative, in the latter determinative. Thus • “ Men 
who are endowed with reason are responsible beings,” is a pro- 
position m which the incidental term is explicativ| the featoe 
of rationality being an essential part of manr the attribute 
consequently may be considered, apart from the incidental 
proposition, as solely referable to the subject, ;as, “ men are 
responsible bemgs.” But when the incidental proposltion 
amply restricts the meaning of the subject, in a.nnAxi?i ( r to it 
a property which is not coextensive with it, as— Men who 
are pious are charitable, such incidental proposition is called 
determinative, and the attribute can no longer be considered 

reacted bf t 4 -SSdteK 

restricted by the incidental proposition. Bor it would be 
evidently wrong to say, “men are charitable,” since we know 
that a great many of them are malevolent. Hen^e 152 
dental propositions which are explicative are readily dis- 
1 !lf Ulsh< ?Y fr on i sucll as are denominative, by omitting the 
part qualifying the subject. In which case, the explicative 
proposition will lose nothing of its truth; while the deter- 
mmative will imply an absurdity. 

Error is only liable to steal into incidental explicative 
propositions since they alone affirm an attribute of the 
subject to which the relative pronoun appertains. Eor ex- 

oSe' Earl P of°Tf i0 ^“ o° raCe wh<} was the son 

ot the Earl of Orford, affirms, though incidentally that 

i?itTe W n„ S t t SOn ° f ttat n ° hhm ^> 311(1 c^en% 

II lu De not SO, as some snsneefc it otnt/iM „ -c. 1 i-.-i_i 


Shnnl l — T , , sus P ec > 16 stat es a falsehood, 

bhould error, however, lurk in the incidental proposition 

it cannot affect the truth of the principle. Thus: “Horace 
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Walpole, who was the son of the Earl of Orford, wrote the 
most delightful letters in the English language, would not 
he considered the less true if Horace was the son of another 
man. Incidental determinative propositions cannot be false, 
since they are simply applied to restrict the signification ot 
the object without affirming or denying anything concerning 
it beyond the mere assumption of their possibility, bor 
example: when we say, “ senators who never say or do any¬ 
thing by favour or party feeling,” we do not say that there 
are senators who so comport themselves, though we virtually 
imply the possibility of their existence; and so far such 
propositions may be false. 

§ 3.— Compound, Expressed Propositions. 

We have seen that compound propositions are distin¬ 
guished from simple by the plurality of one or both of their 
terms. Now, according as the composition is denoted ver- 
bally or implied, these may be denominated, expressed or 
tacit. The prior member of the division embraces copu¬ 
lative, causal, disjunctive, and conditional compounds. Of 
these, copulative and causal may be united under the head ot 

categorical. „ 

As all propositions are termed categorical which aihrm or 
deny anything directly of another, every simple proposition 
may rank under that head; but the term is taken here to 
distinguish that class of compounds connected by the copu¬ 
lative conjunctions and and because from those which are 
hypothetical and disjunctive, with a view to trace their 
peculiar laws, and define the respective relations of each ot 

these classes to one another 1 . t , 

Copulative compounds may comprise a plurality ot sub- 

1 Dr Whately takes categorical as opposed to compound, which he 
calls identical with hypothetical syllogisms, including under the latter 
term, conditional and disjunctive syllogisms (Logic, b. 11. c. iv. § 2 ). 
But this is surely wrong ; for compound propositions, besides all 
simple propositions, include many which are categorical, while the 
term hypothetical is synonymous with conditional, and to substitute 
it for compound is to confound a genus with its species. Boethius, the 
first among the Latins who elaborated this part of logic, employs in¬ 
differently the terms hypotheticus conditionahs non simplex tor the 
genus, as opposed to categories. See Edinburgh -Review, April, 1833 . 
The division of categorical into pure and modal (Logic, b. 11. c. 11. § 1 h 
in which the archbishop, as usual, follows Aldrich, is equally unlortu- 
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jects, of attributes, or of both, and accordingly give rise to 
three corresponding kinds of propositions. Thus, the pro¬ 
position, death and life are in the power of the tongue, con- 
*Tw1l P a it 7 ° fs . u ^i® cts ; while the dicta of Horace, that 
^ mmd hop . es f or prosperity in adversity, and 
adT T ty ln ,prosperity 1 ,’; and “neither housed nor 
ands, nor heaps of gold and silver, can chase away fevers 
from the body, or cares from the minds of their possessors* ” 
comprise a plurality of attributes and a plurality of subjects 
and attributes respectively. The truth of these propositions 
depends on the truth of each of their parts; the falsity of 
any one of which invalidates the whole. y 

Copulative propositions are only considered negative when 
the negation falls on the conjunction, which may, however 
nappen in various ways, sometimes at the head of a sen- 
tence, as, we cannot be in love and be wise*occasionally 
in the centre, as love and majesty do not agree together 4 ” 
Causal propositions are those which express the'cause and 
®5 ec * ”/,? t! png together. For example: a stone unsus- 
tained falls, because it is heavy : -such a prince was un- 
tortunate because he was born under a certain constellation, 
lo be true, such propositions require the proof of three 
fi m S s ’ r vl . z 7 * he reality of the existence of both cause and 

tfr lrt a ?n then ^ he estal3 lishment of the fact that 
the effect redly follows from the cause which has been 
assigned to it. The neglect of the former of these con¬ 
ditions gave rise to the absurd attempt of the Royal Society 
to solve the celebrated problem of Charles Il.—Why does 
a nsh lose its weight by being immersed in water ? J Had 
the members set out with ascertaining the reality of the 

nate, sinee it leads the student to infer that there are pure propositions 
which are not modai, and restricts the term moM^toanSSnSS 
^ hich m its strict sense that word does not bear. ^ 

1 Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram sortem, bene, prseparatum 
Pectus. — Hor. Car. ii. 10. 

% d ? m ? 8 fundus, non asris acervus et auri, 

^groto dommi deduxit corpore febres 
Non animo curas .—Hor. Epist i. 2. 

4 Am 4? t Sapere vix . deis conceditur.-P. Syrus, Sent. 20. 

^ on bene convemunt, nec in una sede morantur 
Majestas et amor.— Ovid , Metam . ii. 846. 

G 
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sk 

sssassSfiirfa 

to account for the phenomena m question. If the 
SsSnS of thT subject only be disproved^ proposition 
is simply put out of court as an asserkon about ™thin|- 

DisUctiTe. P ro IS theXt^e^^ conjuncXns eilr, 

SKSff & !iX££?i 

“oodormnl. The truth 

the: necessary opposition of the parts wmcn oug bsolute 

SSSSaS'pisSi 

■ • -hTipiv duty * vet it may be, accepted as. morauy c 

33 -JS it 

esistence or misctm greater portion-of defeulters.ui- 

defect of tin. "* 

issr s 

1 Aut amat aut odit, mulier; nihil est tertium. P. Syrus, Sent. 26. 
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Se “ rfteEQati ’ ,res Properly exclusive;, to reject 

Conditional propositions are those whichassert the neces, 
aaey dependence of one proposition onanother; for. example : : 
if the sonl is-spmtual it is indivisible; The clause which 
conveys the condition is called the: antecedent, the other the 
consequent. These propositions, may he true with regard to 
the neeessary connexion of their parts^, but false, with regard 
to. then- matter. As s if the will of the- creature is capable 
of frustrating the absolute-will of God, God.k not almighty- 

nrn^LTu h W f £°£ made by a wise ^ficer, it. was either 
produced by a fortuitous- concourse of atoms, or. must have 

existedfrom eternity. Hence, in relatmn to the truth of this 
need 01 % examine the connexion, 
S b ™ teu \ tbe se:Qtence > so f ar as it is conditional,, 
holds good,. Though m every mstance, where the depen¬ 
dence, is established, the consequent follows from the ad¬ 
mission of the antecedent, the- antecedent could not he 
inferred from the' truth of the consequent. Thus;, though 

b ®: be .® maali e,is a two-footedanimal, $e 
ernmot mfer from his being a two-footed animal that he is a 

Snts^° r tb ® same -consequent may followfromtoiher ante- 

§ 4. Reduction of Disjunctive and} Conditional' Propositions 
tor. Categorical. 

Though thenvalidity of. these kinds, of compound's can be 
su&cmntly testeihy. the rules already given,, it is* sometimes 
necessary to avoid all ambiguity in the higher processes of 
inference, to reduce them, to, the simpler form of categorical 
propositions. For this purpose we must consider every 
conditional proposition as a simple, affirmative with the 
antecedent for its: subject,, and: the consequent for its pre¬ 
dicate;, for example,, “ if. its. inhabitants are industrious 
a country labkely to prosper,” is equivalent to, saying that 
the case of its, inhabitants being, industrious is a. case of a 
country being likely to prosper. Ho. hypothetical proposi- 
tion is valid which cannot be reduced to such a form? 

, "“law of reduction springs from the identity of the 
logical function of categorical and conditional propositions, 
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which simply consists in affirming the invariable connexion 
between them two terms, the only difference being that in 
categoricals the terms which are generally simple decide 
thata thing or class of things has some property, while in 
conditionals, the terms which always consist “ f P™P 0 ^ 10 d g_ 
affirm either the causal coincidence of two f acts °r the de 
pendence of two truths. When it is affirmed that aU the 
tissues of the body continually decay and are reproduced, 
it is signified that wherever one of the tissues of the human 
body exist, decay and reproduction are going on; and m b 
manner, when we assert, if the moon comes between the sun 
and the earth, the sun will be eclipsed, we mean that when 

the moon is found in that position a soiar eclipse will accom- 

pamv it. In both instances one thing is affirmed to be 
concomitant of the other. In the categorical a thing has 
the mark expressed by the predicate, while in the conditional 
a feet Mother fact for its mark. The formula,therefore 
represented by the case, fact, or notion of; this *%*'%'“ fl 
ease, fact, or notion, of that existing is .sufficient for the re¬ 
duction of any conditional to a categoricalproposition 

Disiunctive propositions may be reduced to conditionals 
byassuming as an antecedent, the contradictory of one or 
nfore of its members, “thus either the earth is eternal,,or 
the work of chance, or the work of an intelligent being, is 
equivalent to “if the earth be not eternal it is either the 
work of chance dr the work of an mtelbgent being, the 
proposition in that case will nevertheless remam partly <hs- 
unctTve It may, however, be divested of its hybrid cha¬ 
racter, and transformed into a compound categorical by 
Spring to the formula above laid down. For example. 
“The possible cases in this matter are that the earth is 
eternal, that it ,is the work of chance, and that it is the 
work of an intelligent being.” And again, ei ^ H orace 
Walpole is right in his historic doubts, or Richard III. was a 
monster; which proposition, categorically expressed, is, the 
possible cases in this matter is that Horace Walpde is nght 
m denying the existence of Richard III., and that oi the 
monarch being a monster. 

i Thorrmson’s Laws of Thought, p. 169,2nded. 
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§ 5.—- Tacit , or Implied Compound Propositions . 

These may be discussed under the head of exclusives, 
exceptionals, and comparatives. Those are termed exclusives 
which indipate that the attribute agrees with one subject, 
and that it agrees with nothing else. They consequently 
contain two judgments, and are for that reason called com¬ 
pound. For example, the conclusion of one of Martial’s 
epigrams : “ The. only riches which will always remain with 
you are those which you have freely given away 1 2 ;” and the 
apothegm, “ virtue is the only true nobility 3 .” The truth of 
these propositions depends upon the agreement of the attri¬ 
bute with the subject, and with nothing else. Hence they 
can be contradicted in three ways, viz., either by denying the 
agreement of the attribute with the subject, or by affirming 
that it agrees with something else, or by pursuing both of 
these courses. For instance, against the expression of Mar¬ 
tial, it may be urged, that riches which we give away do not 
remain with us: that the riches which we keep remain 
with us as well as those which we give away: that the 
riches which we keep remain with us, and not those which 
we give away. In like manner the celebrated maxim of 
the academics, “ that it is certain that there is nothing 
certain,” which affords another instance of an exclusive 
proposition, was differently contradicted according to the 
opinions of the sects who opposed it. For the Dogma¬ 
tists maintained that it was doubly false, since in the first 
place if it could be affirmed that nothing was certain, at 
least the act of the mind bv which that judgment was pro¬ 
nounced was certain; and in the second place they main¬ 
tained that many other things could be known witii the ut¬ 
most certainty. The Pyrrhonists said the proposition was 
false for a contrary reason, viz., that everything was so 
uncertain that it was even doubtful whether there was 
nothing certain 3 . 

Exceptives are only another kind of exclusives, in which, in¬ 
stead of affirming the attribute of the subject alone, we deny 

1 Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes. Ep. B. v. Ep. 43. 

2 Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 20. 

3 Or according to the inimitable author of « Don Juan,” 

“ Who doubt that even doubt itself is doubting.” 
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it of everything else, and express the subject as an excep¬ 
tional case. Thus: “ The Platonists alone, of the ancient 
philosophers, recognised the spirituality of God,” becomes 
exceptive when we affirm that “ none of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers except the Platonists recognised the spiritualty of 
G-od 1 .” This proposition evidently involves two judgments: 
first, that the ancient philosophers believed G-od corporeal; 
and the second, that the Platonists believed the contrary. 
Many of the terse sayings of P. Syrus and Seneca are of 
this character. As: “ The miser does no good except by 
dying 3 ;” “No one thinks himself miserable except by com¬ 
paring himself with those who are more happy 8 .” 

The truth of these propositions depends upon the truth of 
the whole and the truth of the exception, and hence they may 
be contradicted in the same way as the exclusives. Por 
example, the assertion of the stoics, that “Except the wise 
man (formed after their model of wisdom) all men are fools, 
may be met by maintaining'—1st. That the wise man of the 
stoics was as great a fool as other men; 2ndly. That there 
were others besides their wise man who were not fools; and 
Brdly. That their wise man was really a fool, and many 
others were not. 

Propositions which consist of comparisons involve two 
judgments: first, the existence of the thing in a peculiar 
mode; and secondly, the degree which it holds in that mode. 
Thus the sentence of Syrus: The greatest of all losses is 
the loss of a friend 4 , implies both that the death or estrange¬ 
ment of a friend is a loss, and the greatest of all losses. Also 
the remark of Horace: “ More impression, even in important 
matters, is produced by a little agreeable raillery, than by the 
best arguments 5 ,” implies, in addition to the degrees of the 
impression, the reality of its existence. 

* 1 In like manner the exceptive proposition of Terence, 

“ Imperitus, nisi quod ipse facit, nihil rectum putat,” 
has been transformed by Cornelius Gallus into this exclusive: 

“ Hoc tantum rectum quod facit ipse putat.” 

2 Avarus nisi cum moritur, nihil recte facit. P. Syrus, Sent. 62. 

3 Est miser nemo nisi comparatus. Seneca, Troas, 1021. 

4 Amicum perdere, est damnorum maximum. P. Syrus, Sent.. 34. 

5 Bidiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res. 

Hor. Sat. i. 10. 
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Hence thetruth of comparatives'depends upon tlie truth of 
the two senses they bear, and may be contradicted by denying 
either of them; as the maxim of Epicurus, “That pain is 
the greatest evil,” was impugned by the stoics, on the ground 
that pain was not an evil at all; while the peripatetics, 
though allowing pain to rank in the category of evils, main¬ 
tained that vices and other irregularities of the mind were 
much greater evils. 


CHAPTER II. 

PROPOSITIONS WITH REGARD TO POEM. 

§ L —Quantity of Propositions, 

Ann propositions are divided into universal, particular, and 
singular, according to the extent (i, e. quantity) to which the 
predicate is affirmed of the subject. If the predicate is affirmed 
of the whole of the subject, the proposition is universal; if 
of a part of it only, the proposition is particular. Eor exam¬ 
ple : “ All vicious men are miserable;” “ No miser is rich 
areuniversal, and their subject being applied to the attribute in 
its broadest sense, is said to be distributed. But “ Some poor 
men are not unhappy;” “All despots are not cruel,” are 
particular. Their subjects are consequently said to be not 
distributed^ being only connected with the attribute accord¬ 
ing to a certain indeterminate part of their extension. 

When the subject of a proposition is a singular term, it is 
also called singular, as “ Colbert first introduced the funding 
system into Erance“ Victoria is worthy of the homage of 
her subjectsbut as such propositions resemble the uni¬ 
versal in having the predicate affirmed of the subject accord¬ 
ing to the whole of its extension, they are ranked under that 
head. Eor it is only essential to the universality of a propo¬ 
sition that its subject be taken in the whole of its sphere; 
whether that sphere be great or small does not in the least 
concern it. Single propositions, however, may be fairly 
reckoned particular when accompanied with a qualifying 
word, which restricts the attribute to a portion of the sub¬ 
ject, as—Non omnis moriar: I shall not altogether die; 
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Csesar was not wholly a tyrant. But, strictly speaking, suck 
propositions, admitting of a variation in quantity, are not 
properly considered singular, tke subject being not Caesar, but 
the parts of his character 1 . 

When the subject of the proposition is a common term, 
the universal signs, “every, all,no, each,” are used to signify 
it is distributed , and the particular signs, “ some, there are,” 
&c., to indicate the contrary. Should the common term, 
however, be without any sign, the quantity of the proposition, 
which in that case is termed indefinite, is ascertained by the 
matter of the judgment, or in other words, the nature of the 
connexion between the two terms. Where the mind conceives 
such connexion necessary, either through its inability to con¬ 
ceive the two terms apart, or from its knowledge of their 
essential association, the proposition which they constitute is 
deemed universal, as—“ Birds are not quadrupeds;” “ Circles 
have their radii equal*,” “The planets move in ellipses;” 
“ The elementary atoms of matter combine in definite.propor¬ 
tions 3 .” Where the connexion is only casual or accidental 3 , 
the proposition will be particular, as—“ Birds sing;” “ Sena¬ 
tors are eloquent;” “Bood is necessary to life.;” where the 
matter implies that the predicate cannot be said of the. en¬ 
tire class of objects for which the subject of. the proposition 
stands 4 . Should the nature of the connexion, however, be 

» Whately’s Logic, b. ii. ch. ii. § 2. 2 Though the matter pf 

these propositions, i. e. the connexion between their terms, is not 
equally necessary, since the negation of the two first examples would 
be inconceivable, while the denial of the two last would suppose no 
absurdity; yet, since the necessity of the connexion of the terms of the 
latter depends upon the laws of nature, its competency to imply a 
universal may be presumed equal to the former. 3 Archbishop 
Whately, after Aldrich, calls this kind of connexion contingent. But 
that phrase is applied by the scholastics, and their modern successors, 
as also by Kant, to denote that class of facts which depend' upon 
natural laws as contradistinguished from absolute truths which can¬ 
not be conceived otherwise than they are. In that sense, the word 
would exclude many instances of necessary connexion, and is there¬ 
fore likely to mislead. 4 The Port Royal logicians cavil with 

the idea of the distinction between necessary and accidental matter 
as affording a clue to the quantity of indefinites, and would sub¬ 
stitute doctrine and circumstances of fact in their place. Logique, 
part ii. ch. xiii. Thus: Angels have no body—being a matter of doc- 
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doubtful, it is evident, since we can only affirm or deny tie 
predicate of those cases m which we have tested the certainty 
ot our judgment, that the proposition must be particular 
±Lence indefinite propositions have no place in the logical 
system, and are only mentioned here to put the reader on 
his guard against them. 1 . 


§ 2 .—Quality of Propositions, 

. division of propositions into affirmative and negative 
gives nse to their quality; an affirmate proposition, of course, 
being that whose copula is affirmative, as “ fish breathe ;” and 
^appy’ ,1Ve ° ne Wll0Se C0 P ula is rie gative 3 as “misers are not 

Some logicians, however, hold 3 that there is in reality no 
negative in thought, but only in the form of expression. To 
say Adeline ’ is not tall, is to say that she is .short. This is 
correct in those cases where the negative is not referred to 
tho verb, but to one of the terms. For then we regard the 
predicate, or subject, as a thing limited—that is, as a positive 
tmng deprived of some property. For example: Human 
knowledge is not perfect, is equivalent to human knowledge 
is imperfect; and some graduates are not learned, is equal 
to some graduates are unlearned; but when the negative 
is referred to the verb, the proposition must be considered 
negative as respects the form, otherwise we might argue 
that no proposition could be considered affirmative, as every 
judgment is capable of assuming a negative form. 

The quality or form of a proposition may be either simple 
(pure) or complex, as well as its matter. Thus—“ Csesar 
loved Cleopatra,” is an instance of the simple kind of affirma¬ 
tion. . “ Copernicus proved demonstratively that the Helio¬ 
centric theory was true,” is an example of the second ; for 


trine, is universal; while: Soldiers were engaged in review—heino- 
one of fact, is particular. .But this, in reality, is only expressing the 
same distinction m theological language. i Logicians, however, 
distinguish a species of moral universality, which, though not without 
exception as m the case of absolute or metaphysical universality vet 
are sufficiently approximate to enable us to found an argument upon 
them, as Women are talkative ; Old men are prudent. Professor 
de Morgan calls attention to these under the head of plurative iudi?- 
ments (Formal Logic, p. 325). » De Stutt Tracy, Grammaire, 

part i. c. 4. 9 
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the terms “ Copernicus proved demonstratively” is oMy 
alleged in support of the affirmation that the Heliocentric 
theory is true, and consequently does not Ml upon the 

matter hut upon the form. , 1 . , 

Cases, however, sometimes -occur where the complexity 
may he applied to both, and, according as it is so taken com¬ 
pletely change the meaning of the sentence; as .Locke 
asserts that all our ideas have their ongurm sensation and 
reflection,” may imply a wish on thepart of 
it to uphold that doctrine; m which case the first part ,ol 
the sentence, “ Locke asserts it,” must beregarded as an 
incidental proposition adduced in support of the affirmation 
in the latter: or it may denote an intention to express this 
doctrine as the opinion of philosophers mthout affirming-any¬ 
thing about its truth; in which case the first part, viz., Locke 
asserts,” would become the principal proposition, and the last 
would only form a portion of the attribute. The complexity 
then would fall upon the matter, but the signification would- 
be entirely changed. In such ambiguous phrases, however, 
the nature of the incidental proposition may easily be col¬ 
lected from the intention of the speaker or writer. 

Many logicians in this place consider the- morality ol 
propositions—that is, the degree of certainty with which the 
rnirul affir ms or denies the connexion between the terms of 
any proposition it may entertain. Of these there are many 
gradations, as each person may ascertain by consulting his 
own consciousness; but as their explication would involve 
the question of the foundations of evidence, we join the 
modern schoolmen in relegating them from this part ol 
logic. 

'§ 3 Distribution of Terms m Propositions. 

We have said the subject of a universal proposition is dis¬ 
tributed, sinoe it is taken in the whole extent of its signi¬ 
fication ; and the subject of a particular proposition undistri¬ 
buted, because only some of its parts are applied to or excluded 
from the predicate. Hence it follows, that the distribution 
of the subject depends upon the quantity df a proposition, 
and is distributed in universals, and in universale alone. 

The distribution of the predicate, on the other hand, .de¬ 
pends on the quality of a proposition. Tor it is sufficien 
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t° admit tie predicate to be affirmed with teeth of the 
subject, that some part of it should agree with the subject • 
we consequently cannot infer that it is taken in its whole 
extent from the bare act of affirmation. But for a negative 
to be true, it is necessary that the entire predicate should 
be excluded from the subject. To fulfil this condition, there- 
a- r fLn^ U j. e I er ^T? e ® a ^ V€ proposition the predicate must be 
distorted. Hence the two practical rules generally given 
tor distribution are, that none but universal distribute .the 
_ n01le negatives distribute the predicate. 

Jaitt the last rule is not to be taken absolutely, since 
amrmative propositions occasionally distribute the predi¬ 
cate:; as m those cases where the proposition assumes the 
torm ot a definition, as common salt is chloride of sodium-; 
some animals are all men; and we may even conceive cases 
m which the rule is entirely overridden, as, “ some trees .are 
not some plants“ no sinners are some men,” where the .pre¬ 
dicate is-quantified in common with the subject. But such 
propositions are evidently unnatural in their present form 
and, it not entirely nugatory when transformed to their 
conventional shape, may be brought under the two rules 
already given. Thus, “ some animals are all men” is equi- 
valent, according to the first rule, to “all men are ami- 
mals, and in ordinary parlance, never appears in any 
other torm. Again, the negative proposition that “no 
publicans are some men,” does not preclude our constructing 
an affirmative judgment out of the same terms, as “all pub¬ 
licans are men.” Hot having, therefore, the force of a 
negative, it never occurs in speech, and is consequently 
useless. But a negative proposition which contains two 
particular terms, as “ some lichens are not some plants ” is 
stdl more nugatory, as it might he affirmed of everything 
not only existing, but even identical. Bor if we define 
common salt to he chloride of sodium, we may, nevertheless 
anum that some common salt is not some chloride of sodium’ 
meaning, of course, that the common salt in this salt-cellar 
is not the chloride of sodium in that 1 . 

Tt is not essential to clearness of thought that the pre- 
dicate be. quantified — i. e. have a determinate quantity 
either in judgment or expression. In affirming the agree- 

1 Thompsons haws of thought, p. Its, 
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ment or disagreement of two ideas, tlie mind concentrates 
its attention upon tlie double sphere’ of the subject, and 
never looks further into the nature of the predicate than is 
sufficient to enable it to affirm or deny it of the subject. 
To this end it is by no means necessary that the logical 
sphere of the predicate be known, at least in affirmative 
cases, but only such parts of its connotation. as are either 
identical with the subject, or so distinct from it as to imply 
the non-agreement of the rest of its properties. Thus, when 
we say “all men are sinners,” we pay no attention to the 
extent to which “ sinners” may be affirmed of other objects 
besides men, it being a law of the mind never to.examine 
further into the nature of the terms upon which it has to 
decide than the correctness of the judgment warrants, kor 
this purpose it is evidently sufficient to know that each man 
is peccable without inquiring what other things are so. bo 
much, indeed, is this the case, that in affirming “ all men 
are sinners,” very few, unless theologians, upon whom the 
question has been forced by abstract study, have ever dreamt 
of asking themselves whether “all men are all sinners, or 
whether “all men are some sinners,” that is, whether the 
term can be applied to angels and devils also, and oven it 
some brutes are not included under it 1 . Again, it is so 
far from being essential to the clearness of the proposition, 
“ some men are not rational,” to know whether rational is 
taken in its'universal or particular sense, that the very sug¬ 
gestion of its quantification is apt to confuse the judgment 
in pronouncing it. 

Indeed, so foreign is the effort of realising “the new 
analytic” to the mind, that the thing would never have been 
dreamt of had not Sir W. Hamilton been led to it bv t e 
development of the general idea of predicate quantification; 


1 We have gone into this case at some length, as the contrary 
opinion has been distinctly put forth in favour of a thoroughgoing 
quantification of the predicate, on the ground of its absolute necessity 
to the formation of clear judgments, by Spencer Baynes—a writer of 
some promise—in his “New Analytic of Logical Forms, which is 
simply intended to state the views of Sir W. Hamilton as to the ex- 
tensive and beneficial nature of the changes which such quantification 
is calculated to introduce into logic.. Mr. Baynes m that work 
hazards the assertion that “ the quantity of the predicate is alway 
contained in thought,” a statement which appears to us, as m the ex¬ 
ample cited in the text, to he almost exactly the reverse of the truth. 
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yet no one, surely, 'would be bold enough to assert that 
every judgment formed up to this time was less clear, from 
tbe fact that mankind bad never attended to its twofold 
quantification. The obliviousness in which the particular 
details of the general doctrine lay buried 1 , is the very proof 
required to show that the mind does not need them, and, in 
fact, never adverts to them in the formation of its judgments, 
since the agreement or disagreement which such acts pro¬ 
nounce can be ascertained with certainty without further 
knowledge than the double sphere of the subject and the 
connotation (metaphysical sphere) of the predicate afford. 

The propositions which we have examined in connexion 
with a quantified predicate,_ if combined with those which 
arise out of a, quantified subject, will, it is evident, embrace 
every conceivable mode of affirmative predication; and we 
need only negative each proposition it contains to get every 
conceivable mode of negative proposition, and thus complete 
the list of simple categorical propositions real as well as 
possible. Annexing corresponding signs to each of these for 
the sake of brevity, they stand thus: 


with rule. 

All planets move in ellipses . 
No unjust action is expedient 
Some muscles act without our 

volition. 

Some rocks are not granite . 

Predicate distributed against rule. 

Common salt is chloride of 

sodium. 

Some plants are all lichens . 
No rational animals are some 

men. 

Some flowers are not some 
rosadendrons. 


Quantity. 

Quality. 

Signs. 

Universal 

Affirmative 

a 

Universal 

Negative 

e 

Particular 

Affirmative 

i 

Particular 

Negative 

0 

Universal 

Affirmative 

CO 

Particular 

Affirmative 

y 

Universal 

Negative 

u 

Particular 

Negative 

z 


Mr. Baynes seems hardly to have been aware that in advancing 
his pasters (Sir W. Hamilton) claims to originality in the develop¬ 
ment ot the doctrine, he was only proving its absolute inutility for all 
the practical purposes of logic. He first writes a treatise to show that 
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Am examination of the above table will lead to the conclusion 
already pointed out, that all the propositions^ the predicate 
of which distributed or quantified against, the rule,, save % 
are unnatural, and,, as such, never used; and that with regard 
to oo the predicate is not strictly, but merely casually, de¬ 
finitive; not being implied in the form of the expression. It 
will be, moreover,, seen that the- import of y, ^ and find 
their correct expression in a natural form only when their 
terms, are arranged to bring them under a , e, i, o ; we con¬ 
sequently are led to reject the four other forms of judg¬ 
ments as; worthless, so far as practical logic is; concerned,,and 
rest satisfied with, the rule already given as suflaciently in¬ 
dicative of the: logical sphere of the predicate 1 ; viz.,-that all 
universals and no particulars distribute the subject; all 
negatives and no) affirmatives^ distribute the predicate: and 
thus we have a distributing its subject, e both its. terms, 
i neither, and 0 its predicate. 

§ 4 .—Opposition of Propositions. 

Opposition of propositions is simply the relation of the 
agreement or disagreement of propositions which have the 
same subject and predicate, (matter), but a different quantity 

the quantification of the predicate is essentially necessary to the. forma¬ 
tion of accurate judgments; in fact,, invariably accompanies such 
mental acts, and then proves, by way of appendix, that no person ever 
had such quantification in mind, but Sir W. Hamilton. Is not the 
effect of this procedure clearly to intimate that clear conceptions have 
been hitherto unknown, or to landi Mr. Baynes in a flat contradiction. 
The dilemma is inevitable, and Mr. Baynes must choose his horn, 
i In rejecting the express quantification of the predicate, we; find, 
ourselves in respectable company. Aristotle (De Enunciandi Batione, 
c. vii., and in Anal. Prior, i. c. 27, §i9) also rejects it on the ground ol 
its futility; and is.followed by nearly all his commentators, including 
Boethius (Opera Omnia, Basil, p. 348),;, Averroes (Opera Omnia, 
Venit. b. i. fol. 45); and Palius, in Arist. de Interp. c. vii., and Anat. 
Prior, c. 27, § 9, fol. 46. Ambrosius Leo appears the most inclined to 
treat it with favour; but this arose from his antagonism to Averroes, 
every one of whose opinions he made it a point to dispute (Castig. Ad. 
Aver, in Lib. de Interpret.): Isenach, one of Luther’s tutors, also 
coquetted with the doctrine, in his Breviarum Dialectica, a divine 
attached to the old opinions, whom, Luther says, he killed by expressing 
before him his withering contempt for scholasticism. Por a develop¬ 
ment of Isenach’s views on the quantification of the predicate, see 
Mr. Baynes’s Appendix to his Hew Analytic: 
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and quality, or both, (form) . As we can run any given 
subject, and predicate through the four simple categorical 
propositions e, i 7 o, forming a distinct judgment in each, 
any two of which may be said to be opposed, it follows there 
are four different kinds of,opposition—viz.,.Istly^the two uni- 
versals (a and e), which are called contraries to, each other, as 
“everyman is a responsible agent,” “no man is a responsible 
agent ;” 2ndly, -the two particulars (i and 0 ), which are called 
subcontraries,, as “ some man is a responsible agent,” “ some; 
man is. not a responsible agent;” these two cases differ only 
in quality, but agree; in quantity; Srdly, a and i, or e and o, 
which differ in quantity, but agree in quality,, as “every 
angel is a rational creature,” “ some angel is a rational crea¬ 
ture;” . “ no metal is incapable of being magnetised,” “ some 
metal is not incapable of being magnetised;” which kind of 
propositions are called subalternans: 4thly, a and 0 , e and i, 
which differing both in quality and quantity,, are called con¬ 
tradictories, as “all muscat is fruit,” “some muscat is not 
fruit;” “ no forms of government are exempt from, change,” 

“ some form of governments are exempt from change;” 

In considering these propositions* it. will be observed 
that contraries can never be both; true, though they may 
he both falser . if it he true that every ma n is ac¬ 
countable for his, actions*, if is false, that some man is. not 
accountable for his actions; which is the contradictory; and 
still more false, that no“man is accountable, for his actions^” 
which is the contrary. But the falsehood of the one does 5 
not imply the truth of the other; Bor example,, if it should 
be false that alii men have a right to freedom, it would not 
follow that, therefore, no men have;. 

Subcontraries maybe both true, but cannot be both false, 
as “some.men are; rich,” “ some men are not rich,” may be 
both true if we do not consider the.negation to regard the same 
subject as the affirmation; but it. is evident they cannot be 
both false, unless we are prepared to assert a. man can be 
rich and not rich at the same time. It may,, however, be 
observed, that, there is no real contrariety where, the, subject 
of the propositions are not identical, and that consequently 
the term sub contrary is entirely arbitrary and unmeaning. 
t ffihere is also no truer opposition in the case of subalternans, 
since the particulars are consequences of the general,, so that 
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tlie relation between them is one of partial agreement. For 
if “ all geraniums are flowers,” “ some geranium is a flower,^ 
and if “no man is faultless,” “some man is not faultless. 
But it will be at once seen that tbe truth of the particulars 
does not imply the truth of the universal, though their 
falsity does; and that the falsity of the uuiversals does not 
imply that of the particulars. Hence it is evident that there 
are many cases in which these subaltemate propositions are 
both true, and others in which they are both false 

The opposition of contradictories is more perfect than any 
of the others, as they are never both either true or false to¬ 
gether; and hence, if any proposition is known to be true, 
we infer that its contradictory is false; if false, that its con¬ 
tradictory is true. Tor example, if every man is a dependent 
creature, it cannot be true that some man is not a dependent 
creature, and if, contrariwise, it be true that some man is not 
a dependent creature, it is consequently untrue that every 

man is a dependent creature. . « 

It is important to observe, as the truth or falsity ot any 
proposition must depend upon the nature of the connexion 
between the two terms, that in necessary matter all affirma- 
tives are true, and negatives false: thus, all the radii ot a 
circle are equal,Is an instance of the first; no radii of a circle 
are equal, or some radii of a circle are not equal, is a case 
of the second: that in accidental matter all umversals are 
false, and particulars true; as, all islands are iertile, no 
islands are fertile, are both false, but become true by sub¬ 
stituting “some” for “all” and “no:” that m impossible 
matter all affirmatives are false, and negatives true, as is 
evident from the nature of the case. By this means, from the 
nature of the matter, we shall at once be enabled to decide 
upon the truth or falsity of the judgments m every scale o± 
opposition; as, e.g. in accidental matter, contraries will be 
both false, but never both true; sub-contraries both true, 
but never both false; and contradictories always one true 

and the other false. , . , , •, .i . 

Denoting the four propositions, by their symbols, and the 
truth or falsity of each proposition in each matter by the 
letter V. for (verim) true, and F for (faltnm) false the 
entire doctrine of opposition, and everything which pertains 
to it, may be elicited from the adjoining scheme. 
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Por practical purposes opposition is important, as showing 
the force of any assertion, exhibiting the power which it has 
of resisting any argument brought against it, or against 
which it is brought. 

§ 5 .—Conversion of Propositions. 

' The conversion of propositions consists in the transposition 
of their terms, that is, in making the subject the predicate, and 
the predicate the subject, without affecting the truth of the 
original proposition. To ensure this it is evident that the 
quality of the judgment must be preserved, and no term dis¬ 
tributed in the converse that was not distributed in the con¬ 
verted. Por example, because “ all salts are fusible,” we can¬ 
not infer that all fusible things are salts; for in that case we 
would employ the predicate universally in the converse, which 
was only taken particularly in the convertend. 

When the distribution of the terms, however, is not 
affected by the simple transformation of the subject and pre¬ 
dicate, the conversion is legitimate, the truth of the converse 
being expressly implied in that of the convertend, as— 

No charlatan is a patriot; therefore 
No patriot is a charlatan. 

Some boasters are cowards; therefore 
Some cowards are boasters. 

But this species of conversion, which is called simple, only 
occurs with e and i, the first of which distributes both its 
terms, and the last neither.- 

But in those propositions which distribute only one of 

H 
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their terms, simple conversion would not he legitimate, as in 
a; and to render the terms in the converse equivalent to 
those in the convertend, we must affix the word some to the 
predicate. Thus, though we cannot infer from 
All birds are animals, that 
All animals are birds, 

we can, by limiting the predicate in the converse to the 
exact extension it holds in the convertend, effect a legitimate 
conversion, as— 

All birds are animals, 

Some animals are birds. 

This species of conversion is consequently known by the 
name conversion by limitation: e may thus be converted, but 
a is generally so. 

The proposition 0 , however, is inconvertible by either of 
these methods, since, whether the quantity be changed or 
not, the predicate of the converse will remain undistributed, 
which was not so in the convertend. "We are, consequently, 
obliged, in order to effect its conversion, to reduce the pro¬ 
position to i, by considering not as prefixed to the predi¬ 
cate, instead of to the copula. It may then of course be 
converted simply, that is, by the mere transformation of its 
terms, the subject assuming the form of an incidental propo¬ 
sition. Thus, “ some members of the university are not 
learned’’ is equivalent to some members of the university are 
not-learned, or some who are not learned are members of 
the university. This may be termed conversion by negation, 
or, as it is commonly called, by contraposition. Not alone o , 
but every proposition may be converted in this way 1 . Hence 
we may conclude, that in one of these three modes every pro¬ 
position may be legitimately converted; e and i simply, a e 
by limitation, and 0 , a, e , and i by negation^. 

An attempt has been made to get rid of the doctrine of 
conversion thus propounded by introducing the quantification 

1 Archbishop Whately says only a , hut if the student chooses to try, 
he will find the conversion applicable to each of the four categorical 
propositions. 3 It may appear that a is capable of simple con¬ 
version, as in definitions where the predicate is identical with the 
subject, hut as its truth does not follow from the original proposition, 
there is no conversion in the case, the resulting converse being a 
different judgment, and not the same judgment in another form. 
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of the predicate, which would reduce the whole affair to a 
mere transformation of terms 1 . The simplification, however, 
if at all practicable, would be purchased at the expense of 
utility. Take the most complex form which the old doctrine 
assumes, that of conversion by negation, and transform the 
terms of a proposition in o, after having quantified the pre¬ 
dicate. By this process, the proposition “ some metals are 
not all conductors’’ would become “ all conductors are not 
some metals,” or “no conductors are some metals.” Of 
what conceivable use can the latter judgment be, which the 
first is not able more properly to effect? Conversion in 
such cases would frustrate every purpose it is instituted to 
effect by reducing a proposition from a form in which it is 
of some use, as conveying substantial information, to another 
m which it is deprived of a determinate meaning; for it 
cannot concern us to know that no metals are some con¬ 
ductors, since there may be other conductors which are some 
metals. Yet only in the conversion of o could the quantifi¬ 
cation of the predicate effect any direct simplification. For 
the conversion of a, the sole case where its application is 
admissible, cannot be more simply provided for than by the 
old rule; while that of e, by limitation, if effected in accord- 
ance with the quantification of the predicate, would lead to 
the inference of a particular proposition where a universal 
might be drawn, and consequently be so far nugatory. 

It appears to us that the advocates of a complete quantifi¬ 
cation of the predicate are so absorbed in the means which 
logic employs, as to lose sight of the ends they are intended 
to effect. The object of conversion is to enable us to throw 
a proposition. either into a clearer form or into one more 
fitted to sustain the argument which we may be endeavour¬ 
ing to establish. . But either of these purposes must be 
defeated by crowding the brain with a series of unnatural 
propositions, such as the quantification of the predicate would 
generate, which are never used in ordinary discourse, simply 
because the mind never considers them adequate either to 
express the clearness or the force of its conceptions. Even 
in the supposition of their competency, they could not be 
substituted for those forms of conversion which logic already 
employs, each of which has its peculiar functions to fulfil in 


i Mr. Baynes’s New Analytic, which expresses Sir W. Hamilton’s 
views, and bears his imprimatur . 
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the bands of the dialectician. To take the conversion by 
contraposition, which is the one against which there is the 
most complaint, its striking importance is manifest in en¬ 
abling ns to throw a proposition into the negative ±orm, 
when that form will more easily lead to the establishment ot 
our position than any other; as is done by Paley m proving 
the main proposition of his Evidences. The means may be 
cumbrous ; but a complex arrangement is. often required to 
«*ain the end in view, where a more simple instrument would 
fail. No doubt the Cuirassiers at Waterloo felt their armour 
an encumbrance; but had they exchanged their plates ot 
mail for woollen coats, would they have done their work so 
well, or, rather, would they have been allowed to do their 
work at all ? 


BOOK III. 

SJLI-OGISMS.—PROEMIITM. 

As the combination of two or more terms leads to the 
expression of a judgment concerning their agreement or 
difference, so the union of two or more propositions is essen¬ 
tial to the formation of inference; or, in other words, we 
reason from a comparison of propositions, as we may be said 
to judge from a comparison of terms. But in order that 
two propositions may unite to form a distinct judgment, it is 
necessary they should express something concerning the 
same object; or, in other words, that they have one term m 
common: the agreement or disagreement of the common 
term with the other terms involved, will then lead to the 
enunciation of a new judgment, declaratory of the relation in 
which the dissimilar terms stand to each other. The evolu¬ 
tion of such a judgment from two antecedent propositions 
asserting something concerning a cominon term, is an in¬ 
stance of one of the simplest forms of reasoning; and the 
formal statement of the propositions concerned, in their 
sequential order, is called a syllogism. Thus: 

All planets move in ellipses; 

But Mercury, Mars, and Venus, are planets, 
Therefore they move in ellipses. 
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Though every illative process implies three judgments, in 
two of which one term is compared with two others, in order 
that the relation between these last may be accurately deter¬ 
mined in a conclusive proposition; yet this number of judg¬ 
ments is by no means necessary for every sort of inference. As 
we have alread^seen in the opposition and conversion of pro¬ 
positions, we can make a series of inferences from two terms *; 
as from the fact of man being mortal, it is competent to any 
one to infer that some mortal beings are men, or that no 
man can be immortal; that immortal beings are not men, 
and that he who honours a man honours a mortal; but such 
inferences do not embrace any illative process—that is, the 
evolution of any new judgment different from the one already 
expressed, but only the same judgment in a different form*; 
and, therefore, are properly excluded from the domain of 
strict reasoning, which is only employed in eliciting new 
truths, or in presenting those already discovered in a de¬ 
monstrative form to others 1 . Each inference in . the case of 
strict reasoning, when completely analysed, will be found to 
depend upon three or more such propositions, as we have 

reader must have his eye on this distinction, as it appears to 
us that the losing sight of it has betrayed some distinguished writers 
into an erroneous conception of the nature of reasoning. Thus Dugald 
Stewart resolves the whole process into intuition and memory, and. 
presents us with a case of immediate inference, which the first kind is 
generally called, as an instance of reasoning in which three judgments 
are irrelevant, and then proceeds to reject the Aristotelic theory on 
account of its non-applicability to a case in which there is really n@ 
reasoning at all!! (Phil. Hum. Mind, b. iii. c. ii. § 1.) Mr. Samuel 
Bailey, m his recent able Essay on the Theory of Reasoning, seems to 
tall into the same error, in citing similar cases of reasoning (?) as un¬ 
recognised by, and foreign to, the Aristotelic syllogism (p. 83), as “ all 
men are fallible,’; “this man is fallible.” Locke (Hum. Urid. b. iv» 

§ 15), who, in this and other places, seems above his disciples, re¬ 
stricts reasoning to the sense in which we have taken it, and insists 
upon the distinction above laid down between the two kinds of in¬ 
ference, one of which he calls immediate, the other mediate. All the 
writers who adopt Stewart’s views confound the relation between the 
formal identity of a syllogism—viz., the necessity of the conclusion, if 
the premises be true, with its material identity—viz., the identical 
truth of each of the three judgments. Though we see the former in¬ 
tuitively, we do not see the latter. A middle term is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish it. Truth, like life, is propagated by union:—two verities must 
unite to produce a third. 
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described; and the properties which attach to them in their 
syllogistic union, and the multiform modes in which they 
may be combined, will form the subject of the present book. 

Under the former head we shall treat of the one great 
canon of mediate inference, and the general rules which are 
to be observed in its application; the moods sand figures will 
follow with their special canons and rules, and the number 
of valid cases of inferences to which these lead will be con¬ 
trasted with the more enlarged series which a complete 
quantification of the predicate is said to establish. The second 
portion will comprise the different kinds of syllogisms with 
the laws of the reduction of the more complex to a sim¬ 
ple categorical form, to which the. syllogistic rules and 
canons are more applicable. In this book, therefore, we 
restrict ourselves to the naked syllogism as the inferential 
link out of which the chain of proof is constructed. How 
these links are bound together in the evolution of new.truths, 
or in conclusive lines ot demonstration; the inductive and 
deductive forms they usually assume with the laws of their 
combinations; the grounds on which all. proof.rests, and the 
various axioms which legitimise and discriminate its dif¬ 
ferent degrees of certainty; are evidently matters which re¬ 
gard a higher step in the treatise than simple inference, and 
may be regarded, in liord Bacon s manner, as certain pro* 
dromi, or anticipations which prepare the way for the con¬ 
sideration of the consecutive forms of reasoning which 
are to engage our attention in the different sciences. As 
such we shall consider them apart in the next two books. 


CHAPTEB I. 

PBOPEBTIES OE SYLLOGISMS. 

§ X._. Universal Canon of Mediate Inf erence with the General 

Mules of the Syllogism . 

As all reasoning may be virtually resolved into a com¬ 
parison of two terms with a common third term, with a view 
to ascertain their respective relations to each other, the 
geometrical axiom—viz., two things which are equal to a 
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third thing are equal to each other—which underlies all ma¬ 
thematical inference, may be said to be fundamental to every 
kind of valid inference on whatever matter employed 1 ; but 
to transform this axiom into the universal canon of in¬ 
ference, in such a manner that it shall prospectively embrace 
all the general rules, requires a preliminary remark respect¬ 
ing the sense of the word relation. 

Two terms are. said to be related when they stand to each 
other in the position of subject and attribute ; but this re¬ 
lation varies in degree according to the different quantity 
and quality of the proposition in which it is expressed. 
Thus, if a subject stand to an attribute in the relation of a 
universal to a particular, the relation of the attribute to the 
subject is said to be inferior to that of the subject with the 
attribute, because the latter embraces fewer objects; and, 
in like manner, if a common term be affirmed of one object, 
and denied or excluded from another, the relation in which 
such term stands , to the latter is called inferior to that of 
affirmation, since it is much more definitive to affirm than to 
deny. Hence when two terms, taken in the same extension , 
are contrasted affirmatively with a common third term, no 
difference of relation occurs between them—in other words, 
the relation is termed equal; but when one is applied either 
particularly or negatively to a common term, while the other 
is taken universally and affirmatively, the relation of the 
former is. said to be inferior to that of the latter. With 
this proviso, we may take the universal canon of reasoning 
to be : What equal or inferior relation subsists between either 
of two terms and a common third term , with which both are 
related , and one at least positively so, that relation subsists 
between the two terms themselves* . Observing this canon no 
syllogism can be formally invalid, and we shall see the reason 
of this by tracing the manner in which it folds up within 
itself the general rules of the syllogism. 

1st* Every syllogism must contain no more than three 
terms. Of these, the two whose relation is to be proved 

1 See Bacon’s Primary Philosophy, Be Aug. b. iii. c. 2: “ Quce in 
eedem* tertio conveniuni inter se conveniunt,” regula est itidem ex mathe- 
maticis; verum simul tam potens in logica ut syllogismi sit fundament 
turn. 2 This canon, with a little alteration, we have taken from 
Sir W. Hamilton. See Mr. Baynes’s New Analytic. 
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are called the extremes of the conclusion, or question; and 
the term, by which their relation is proved, is called the 
middle. Of the extremes, again, the subject of the conclu¬ 
sion is called the minor term, and that which stands as 
predicate the major term 1 . 

The term major has been applied to the attribute of the 
conclusion, and minor to the subject, because in the most 
natural form of inference 2 , the major was by its position 
the ‘ most extensive, and the minor least. Thus, in the 
syllogism: All wise men are circumspect; but Solon was 
a wise man; therefore, Solon was circumspect; circum¬ 
spect, the major term, is more extensive than. Solon, the 
minor, for we include Solon and all other wise men in 
circumspect. When the conclusion, however,. is either par¬ 
ticular or negative, it is impossible to ascertain the relative 
magnitude between the two terms. There is nothing. to 
prevent in such cases the so-called major term from being 
much less than the minor, though there is always a pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the contrary case, arising from the 
mental habit of restricting the subject and leaving the 
predicate unquantified. 

The fulfilment of this rule is secured by that part of the 
canon which enjoins the relation of two terms with a com¬ 
mon third term by way of subject and predicate: but this 
does not prevent one of the propositions from being con¬ 
junctive, that is, from including several distinct terms under 
it; for so long as one predicate is affirmed of them, such 
plural subjects are logically considered as one term. . The 
rule is directly aimed against the assumption of two middle 
terms, since, in that case,, the extremes, or terms of the 
conclusion, not being both compared to the same term, 
could not be conclusively compared to each other.. 

2nd. Every syllogism can embrace only three judgments, 
viz., those commonly called the premises, in which the 
extremes are respectively compared to the middle, and the 

1 In Greek, major = to aKpou 

minor = to ircpop 
middle = to pecrou 

2 The first mood of the first figure. See next section. 
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conclusion in which the relation of the two extremes is 
expressed. Of the premises, that in which the middle term 

Wlth the ma j° r or att ribute of the conclusion, is 
styled the major premiss, and that in which the middle is 

3!{ Wlth tlle KU ? or > or subject of the conclusion, is 
termed the minor premiss. ? 

There may he some combinations of more than three 

S 0S l i nS !- W n lch S , eem t0 P resent simple cases of infer¬ 
ence, but if all such are carefully analysed, they will be 

whkh tVrS themselves into plural inferences, each of 
which, when fully expressed, expands into a distinct syllo¬ 
gism, W1 th a triplex judgment. The rule, therefore, strictly 
holds under every circumstance, and, indeed, may be con¬ 
sidered as a necessary corollary of that part of the canon 
which-ensuresi the first rule. For if there be only three 
terms, each of which is to be compared once only with 
the two others, it is evident there can be only three judg¬ 
ments, viz., those which express the three acts of comparison 
since three terms cannot be incorporated in more than three 
propositions without repetition 1 . 

• ^ The middle term must be distributed once at least 
P f mlse ?’ whl ?h 1S ensured by making it either the 
subject of a universal, or the predicate of a negative; for if 
it be taken particularly in both of the premises, one of the 
extremes may happen to be compared with one part of its 
extension, and the other with the other part, as: 

The wise are good; 

Some ignorant people are good; 

Therefore, some ignorant people are wise. 

Here the term good being undistributed, is applied to two 
different classes of people, and in that double sense predi¬ 
cated of ignorant and wise. These extremes are conse¬ 
quently compared with two different parts of the term 
good, so that in lieu of one middle term we have two 
against the express sanction of the canon. The same’ 
illusion equally obtains where the middle term is ambiguous 
or equivocal, for m such instances two different senses may 
be struck out of the word, and the same error committed as 

1 Thompson’s Laws of Thought, p. 231, 2nd ed. 
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if tlie term liad remained undistributed. To cite a glaring 
instance: 

Light is contrary to darkness, 

Leathers are light; , _ 1 

Therefore, feathers are contrary to darkness . 

As the purport of the rule, however, is to secure the 
comparison of each of the extremes with the whole or the 
same part of the middle, this, it has been argued, may be 
obtained 2 without an express distribution of the middle, a 
when, instead of introducing every part of a third term, we 
specify what part of it, is intended to be taken m both 
premises; but we cannot so specify the part of the middle 
without rendering it a singular term and michwe have 
seen are universal, and consequently distributive. Thus, from 
the premises: 

Three-fourths of the army were Eussians, 
Three-fourths of the army were slaughtered; 

we may fairly infer that 

Some who were slaughtered were Eussians. 

Lor, even supposing the whole of the remaining fourth that 
were slaughtered were Turks, there would still remain two- 
fourths in the second premiss to be put to the account ot 
the Eussians, as the following lines wil l show • 

Eussians l 

Army I_!_!-L-— 

Men slaughtered 1-——-;—-—. 

But it is evident that in this case the middle term is of a sin¬ 
gular character, and consequently universal, and as such dis¬ 
tributed in both premises. j _ . 

4th. No term must be distributed m the conclusion which 
was not distributed in one of the premises, since that would 
be to employ the whole of a term m the conclusion, when 
only a part of it had been employed in the premises, which 
is in reality equivalent to the introduction of a fourth term. 

Thus: . ,ii 

Edward is melancholy, 

Edward is wise; 

Therefore all wise men are melancholy, 
i Archbishop Whately’s Logic, b. ii. c. iii. § 2. 2 Thompson’s 

Laws of Thought, p. 237. 
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Again: 

All quadrupeds are animals, 

A bird is not a quadruped ; 

Therefore it is not an animal. 

In the first example, the minor term is taken more exten¬ 
sively in the conclusion than in the premises—an act which 
is called illicit process of the minor; in the second example, 
the major term is in the same position, and is similarly 
termed an illicit process of the minor. Between the two in¬ 
stances there is, however, this difference, that the illicit pro¬ 
cess of the major is far the worse fault, as in that case we are 
not entitled to draw any conclusion at all; but in the other 
we only draw a universal in place of a particular. This rule 
is expressly provided for by that part of the canon which 
directs that the terms be expressed in the conclusion accord¬ 
ing to the inferior relation which they hold in the premises. 

5th. From negative premises we can infer nothing; con¬ 
sequently one must be affirmative. Bor if both extremes are 
said to disagree with the middle term, they cannot be com¬ 
pared together. Thus, from 

Every wise man is not amiable, 

JSTo miser is wise, 

we can infer nothing. This rule is expressed in the canon 
by the clause enjoining that one of the extremes shall be 
connected with the common third term positively. 

6th. If one premiss be negative, the conclusion must be 
negative. Eor in that premiss the middle term is pro¬ 
nounced to disagree with one of the extremes, and in the 
other premiss, which must by the preceding rule be affirma¬ 
tive, to agree with the? other extreme; but extremes which 
disagree with each other can only lead to a negative conclu¬ 
sion. This rule is also secured by that part of the canon 
already quoted as involving the fourth rule; viz., that the 
conclusion must follow the inferior relation of the extremes 
in the premises* 

These rules in the common school logics are extended to 
eight, and are thus expressed in hexameters: 

Terminus esto triplex medius majorque minorque: 

Latius hos quam prsemissse conclusio non vult : 

Hequaquem medium capiat conclusio oportet: 

Aut semel aut iterum medium generaliter esto: 
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Utraque si prasmissa neget, nihil inde sequitnr: 

Ambae affirmantes nequeunt generare negentem: 

Nil sequitnr geminis ex partieularibus unquam : 

Pejorem sequitur semper conclusio partem. 

But if these are examined, the remaining two will be found 
to be included in the ones we have already particularised. 
Por example, the third and fourth rule preclude all inference 
from two particular premises, because the resulting syllo¬ 
gism would involve either an undistributed middle or an 
illicit process. As: 

Some minerals are crystals, 

Some stones are not crystals; 

Therefore some stones are not minerals. 

The fourth rule, also, collaterally implies, that if one of the 
premises be particular, the conclusion must be particular, in 
accordance with the canon, that the terms in the conclusion 
must follow the inferior relation, if such exist, which obtained 
in the premises. Por, the inferring a universal conclusion 
in that case would lead to the illicit process of the minor. 
Thus, from 

All who live virtuously deserve esteem, 

Some Pagans lived virtuously, 
we can only infer that 

Some Pagans deserve esteem. 

It may also be remarked, that several of the rules assign the 
conditions for the existence of a syllogism rather than afford 
any direct test of its validity. It is likewise important to 
remember that all the general rules already given are not to 
be regarded as something distinct from the canon, but as a 
detailed exposition of its principles, intended to secure in all 
cases every illative process from error. 

§ 2 .—Figures of the Syllogism . 

The figure of a syllogism is determined by the situation of 
the middle term when compared with the extremes of the 
conclusion in the premises. This may obviously vary in four 
different .ways. Por the middle term can either be the sub¬ 
ject of the major premiss, and the predicate of the minor, 
which is the first figure; or the predicate of fche major premiss, 
and the subject of the minor, which is the fourth figure; or the 
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predicate of both premises, which forms the second figure • or 
the subject of both, which constitutes the third figure. TJs’ing 
the initial letters of the different terms, in lieu of concrete 
exemplifications, the scheme may be thus expressed: 

1st fig. 2nd fig. 3rd fig. 4th fig. 

M, P, P, M, M, P, p, M 

0,M, I, M, M, S, M, S, 


S,P, 


S,P, 


S, P, 


S, P. 


Each of these figures have their respective rules, which, how¬ 
ever, are involved in the universal canon and the rules already 
given; and only lead to a separate statement, by way of 
caution, that none of the figures may violate the principles 
of the rules already given. Though the reader might easily 
evolve these special rules, from an examination of each figure 
in connexion with the main canon, we will state them at 
length, together with the laws or principles which the four 
figures exemplify. 

The construction of the first figure requires the major 
premiss to he universal, and the minor affirmative ; as in the 
celebrated argument of Aristotle 1 , to prove the inseparable 
union of the virtues: 


He who possesses prudence possesses all virtue, 

He who possesses one virtue must possess prudence; 
Therefore he who possesses one virtue possesses all. ’ 

Por if the minor were negative, the major must be affirma¬ 
tive by the fifth general rule, and the conclusion negative by 
the sixth; the greater term, which is taken only particularly 
m the major premiss, would then be taken universally in the 
conclusion, in contravention of the fourth rule. How, if the 
minor must be affirmative, _the major premiss must be uni¬ 
versal, otherwise the middle term, being the subject of the 
latter, and the predicate of the former, would, be taken twice 
particularly, against the third rule. 

The principle or law which the first figure exemplifies, is 
the celebrated dictum de omni et nullo, which Aristotle sup¬ 
posed to be inclusive of all reasoning. It may be thus ex- 
pressed : “ Whatever is affirmed or denied of a class may be 
affirmed or denied of any part of that class 3 .” So that if 


vi r m rist Cat * ch ’ v *’ and Pri - An * 1 <*. v. and 

vi. See Bohn s Scientific Library. 
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one attributes to men free agency, we may also affirm it of 
Ethiopians as part of the class men; or if it is denied that 
brutes are thinking beings, we may also aver the same of 
apes, which are included in the same category. Whatever be 
the subject-matter, this figure invariably illustrates the same 
principle; since in it the greater term is affirmed or denied 
of the middle, taken universally, and this same middle is again 
affirmed of the lesser term, in a particular sense, which makes 
the subject of the conclusion stand in the same relation to 
the subject of the major premiss as part to a whole, and con¬ 
sequently produces a subordination of classes. 

The first figure is generally deemed the most perfect, be¬ 
cause all the propositions, a, e, i, o, can be proved by it, 
and a universal affirmative by it alone 1 . The reason of the 
latter is, that with a view to make the conclusion a universal 
affirmative, the lesser term must be taken generally in the 
minor, and consequently form its subject; but the middle term 
being the predicate of the minor, is particular, whence arises 
the necessity of taking it universally in the major where it is 
the subject. But this can only occur in the first figure. 

Since the second figure is that in which the middle term is 
taken twice as attribute, it requires two cautions, with a view 
to secure its adherence to the general rules of the universal 
canon. The first is, that one of the premises, and conse¬ 
quently the conclusion must be negative ; and secondly, that 
the major proposition must be universal; as in Cicero’s argu¬ 
ment against the Epicureans 3 . 

All true philosophers regard virtue as a good in itself, 

But the Epicureans do not reckon virtue a good in itself; 

Therefore the Epicureans are not true philosophers. 

Eor if both propositions in this syllogism were affirmative, the 
middle, which in this figure is always the attribute, would 
be taken twice particularly, against the third rule; and since 
the greater term is universally taken in the conclusion, it 
cannot be taken particularly in the major premiss, where it 
is the subject without an illicit process, which the fourth rule 
directly forbids. 

1 Not as Mr. Thompson states (Laws of Thought, p. 242), because 
it more directly exemplifies the dictum de omni et nullo, 2 Be 
Officiis, b. i. and ii. 
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The second figure illustrates the dictum de diverso , being 
founded on the axiom, “ If one term is contained in, and 
another excluded from a third term, they are mutually ex¬ 
cluded,” and is obviously useful for showing the differences 
of things, and remedying the confusion arising from indistinct 
conceptions. For instance, when we have to disprove some¬ 
thing that has been maintained, or is likely to be believed, we 
show that the thing we are speaking of cannot belong to 
such a class, either because it wants what belongs to the 
whole of that class, or because it has something of which that 
class is destitute; in either case the inference will fall into 
the second figure. 

As the middle term in the third figure is twice taken as 
subject, it follows, with a view to the observance of the canon, 
that the minor proposition must be affirmative, and the con 
elusion particular; as in Adam Smith’s reasoning on the 
moral sentiments 1 , 

Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals; 

But prudence is a virtue; therefore 

Some virtue has for its object the benefit of the individual. 
For if the. minor were negative, the same consequences would 
follow which have been already pointed out in the case of 
a minor negative in the first figure. While a general con¬ 
clusion would lead to an illicit process j as the subject, which 
is only taken particularly in the minor premiss, would then 
be universal against the fourth rule. 

The principle which the third figure exemplifies may be 
called the dictum de exemplo , that is, “ Two terms which con¬ 
tain a common part partly agree, or if the one contain a part 
which the other does not they partly differ $” and is generally 
employed to establish an objection to an opponent’s premiss 
where his argument is such as to require that premiss to be 
universal. Thus, if any one contended that this or that 
doctrine ought not to be admitted, because it cannot be 
explained or comprehended, his suppressed major premiss 
might be refuted by the argument, that gravitation, as an 
occult quality, cannot be explained or comprehended: a great 
part of Butler’s analogy might be exhibited in this form 3 . 

The fourth figure is only employed by an accidental awk- 

. ^Against Hutcheson and others, who placed all virtue in benevolence. 
Whatel/s Logic, b. ii. ch. iii, § 5. 
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wardness of expression; and as the conclusion which the 
mind would naturally draw from premises in which the 
middle term appears as the predicate of the first proposition, 
and the subject of the second, would change it into the first 
figure, this course is ordinarily taken by simple conversion. 
Thus, in Cicero’s argument 1 : 

Whatever is expedient is conformable to nature, 

Whatever is conformable to nature is not hurtful to society; 
Therefore what is hurtful to society is never expedient. 

Here the mind is naturally led to expect the converse of the 
conclusion to be drawn as the proper consequence, viz., 

“ what is expedient is not hurtful to society,” which would 
transform it into a syllogism in the first figure. It would, 
therefore, be only sanctioning a blunder to invest the fourth 
figure with axiom and rules 3 , and we mention it, indeed, m 
this place only to caution the reader against it. 

Some logicians 3 , it may be observed, taking that proposi¬ 
tion which is placed first for the major premiss ; and for the 
minor, that which stands second, apply to the fourth figure 
the reasonings of the first, and condemn Aristotle for not re¬ 
cognising it. If, however, the major and minor premises 
were to be determined by their situation in the syllogism, it is 
obvious that the conclusion would be frequently confounded 
with, them, since, in ordinary reasoning, it is as customary to 
mention the fact and then proceed to the proof, as it is to 
begin with the proof and then mention the fact; while in that 
class of reasonings which take the shape of questions and pro¬ 
blems, it is invariably the practice to commence with a state- 

i De Officiis, b. iii. 2 It was, notwithstanding, done by Lambert 
and the Port Royal logicians, though Arnauld treated the subject of 
his labour with some degree of contempt. See l’Art de Penser, part m. 
ch. viii. Aristotle never alludes to the fourth figure; and some logi¬ 
cians, on the authority of Averroes (in 1 Pri. An. ch. vm. vol. i. 
p. 63), have attributed it, as an actual discovery, to Galen; which is 
much about the same as to attribute phlogiston to Beecher as a chemi¬ 
cal discovery, because no one had stumbled upon that error before. 
Mr. Thompson is of opinion that Galen did not adopt the fourth figure, 
from the inspection of a Greek copy of Galen’s Dialectia, recently 
published in Paris, from a MS. of the eleventh century. To prove, 
however, that nothing can be so absurd that will not admit even ol 
elaborate apology, Zaberella has written a book in defence of the 
fourth figure. 3 Gassendi, Institutio Logica, pars tertia, canon i., 
and Zaberella. 
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ment of the conclusion^. Of the latter instance, we of course 
feid many examples in mathematics; of the former, any writer 
will afford us frequent examples. Thus, Horace: 

Qui melior servo, qui liberior sit avarus; 

In trivns fixum, cum se demittit ob assem 
JSon video: nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque : porro 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unquam 
which is reducible to, 

He who is in continual fear is not free, 

Every miser is in continual fear; 

Therefore no miser is free. 

.(S 6 local arrangement of the propositions, therefore, which 

°c a S. ge m - the ar £ ument > ar e not to be taken as 
an index of the major or minor premiss, but that proposi- 

a+triwf b /,r nSlde r d aS major ’ one of whose terms i s P the 
!£ m be conclusion, and that the minor, in which the 
subject ot the conclusion is found. 

§ 3.— Moods of the Syllogism . 

• ^ e . designation of the three propositions of a syllogism, 
m them logica 1 order, according to their respective quantity 
and quality, constitutes its. mood. Thus the syllogism last 
given, He who is m continual fear is not free,” is in the 
mood e, a, e. Since there are four kinds of propositions (a, 
°)> and three propositions m each syllogism, all the pos¬ 
sible ways m which these can be combined in a syllogisia 
are sncty-four. For any one of these four may be the major 
premiss, while each of these four majors may have four dif- 
ierent minors; and of these sixteen pair of premises each may 

St fo , ur , dl f e I ent fusions. But by bringing each mood 
to the test of the canon, twenty-eight will be found excluded 
on account of negative and particular premises; eighteen by 
the condition that the conclusion follow the inferior part j 

Hamilton asserts, that the Greeks (Pagan and Christian 

taWn^tf C i' Acade ™ lc ’ , St ° lc > Epicurean, and Sceptic, down to the’ 
taking of Constantinople) placed first in syllogistic order the minor 

wUhTn 10 ^ an ? tha f the I ( atins > U P t0 th e sixth century, were of accord 
r, l a t G /n k ’ I hen the exam P lc * Boethius caused succeXg 

the major premiss. the Whi ° h a8signs the flrst P Iace * 

I f 
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six for the reason that a negative conclusion cannot follow 
from particular premises; and one, i, e, o, because the major 
proposition of a negative conclusion can never be a particular 
affirmative by the fourth rule. When these fifty-three in¬ 
valid moods are subtracted from the list, there only remain 
eleven, viz.: 


Tour Affirmatives 

and 

Seven Negatives. 

.. 


- 

0 , 0 , a, 


0 , a, e, 

a, i, % 


a, 0 , e, 

a, a, % 


0 , a, 0 , 

i, a , i. 


a, 0 , 0 , 

0 , a, 0 , 

0, i , 0, 

0, 0, 0. 


Each, however, of the valid moods are not admissible into 
every figure, since some may violate the general canon in 
one figure though not in another. Thus, i, a, i is a valid 
mood in the third figure, but in the first it would be attended 
with a distributed middle. So a, e, e would involve in the first 
figure an illicit process of the major, but is legitimate m the 
second; and a, a , which is admissible in the first figure, 
would in the third involve an illicit process of the minor. By 
a*similar application of the moods to the figures in detail, it 
will be found that each will admit only six valid moods; and 
of these several, though valid, are useless, as leading to a 
particular conclusion when a universal might be drawn. As, 
for instance, 0 , 0 , 0 , in any of the four figures, or 0 , a, i, m 
the first figure: Thus, 

All human creatures are entitled to liberty, 

All slaves are human creatures; 

Therefore some slaves are entitled to liberty. 

For this reason, five out of the twenty-four moods arising 
out of the union of six valid moods in each figure are re¬ 
jected 5 so that nineteen remain as the only valid forms in 
which inference can lead to a useful result; and even of these, 
five may be very well neglected as belonging to. the fourth 
figure. As one mood may occur in two figures, it is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish both the mood itself and the figure in 
which it is to be found, and to effect this purpose logicians 
have devised names, with vowels* corresponding to the several 
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• i ertla ’ d( l ra P tl > d*sam*s, d«tts*, fekpton 
p IG 4 -r °™* Ao ’J enso > habet. Qaarta insuper addit 
Tf,!' ft' B “ fe P’ cammes > dtWs, fesapoffresisOT. 
preiS* m ° d ‘ 0t * h<! “ %™ » sometimes ex. 

K^or'u?"*"- **"**■ 

which transform the minor into the maior r™,'™ w •<. 

fetSmX a^‘°‘ le hal “«f » sep.toe %.te 

£t Sr“S t1 "" '"’ If 'oOireet; moods oft!,., 

§ 4.— The Quantification of the Predicate (new analytic) 
considered with reference to Mood and Moure. J ) 

in+vT+L * of J alid moods has been enlarged by introducinp- 

emerSVi^Srt 11 th6 fct additional propositions which 
emerge out of the express quantification of the nredicate - 

an JL7 endea I 011red to sh °w that judgment 5th a 
quantified predicate were never practically suhiect to ih P 

to opZ,Ik Jt! 

, * •’"o' 1 th V an - employed, it wool,I fling them 

a , tr:L“i-r"LT“* h -»«*»• 

SftrfrS isM^~"3*TSA3: 

^vais»£?r^Fa«ffla 

gsd fl3sftS» APWtf-Sfa; 

discovery of dicta quite as noteift at ^reduction, which, however, the 
of the figures, has renderKgatory * ^ ^ Ctnulh for each 

I 2 
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r: ir 

SSSSSSS&J iSfi^Hj. “ 

ferent modes of combining figW propositions by three (th^ 
number -which constitute the syllogism) would 
^641 x 8 = 512. After the invalid syllogisms have been 
excluded from this large category, there remain thirty-si. 
Witimate syllogisms— twelve negative and twenty-four affir- 

ar-iofS V™.»«■**■v 1 * r™ STS 

JtSAISSS o^tSithe old taUe 
On examining the new forms of judgment, however, the 

r feat°“fi“u"j2t b ihS i t£ ad«ohdSr™ 

*™fot tieiSft propoatUm. a. . more rohml 

Expression of the relation between the subject and the pre» 
dicatethan the constrained forms sought to be introduced. 
Thus to take the first case, of what earthly use is it to infe 
^ the mood e, * (of the second figure), the following: 
Some minerals are non-conductors, 

Some metals are conductors; 

Therefore some minerals are not some metals; 

jisfirs 

* Antes p. 93. 
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telStrfcos " 7 T? d in whl * '■ •> ~“t, that i, forty. 

SumWM* nnn? +r ind k e T m lts most confused state, never 
stumbles upon them by the remotest accident. Thus who 

could ever be led to infer y, y, y, in the first figure ? ’ 

Some beasts are all cloven-footed 

But some animals are all beasts, ’ 

■therefore some animals are all cloven-footed. 

Jet this is an average specimen of the class of svlloeisms 

Pi ? •/? \ ? s obvious, as we have before remarked 

Wert.Sm.“»‘° “ P ™“ ”“ h * »“» “ 

All cloven-footed creatures are beasts, 

Jjut all beasts are animals, 

. Therefore all cloven-footed creatures are animals, 
uduch would bring the syllogism into the mood «, a, «. On 

variaWv to ®S fore » ® f tfmfc . “ental law which leads us in¬ 
variably to affirm the particular of the universal, and con¬ 
sequently to assign to the latter the first place, or, in other 
words, to make it the subject of the judgment, the propo¬ 
sition y may be regarded as deformed and useless in logic • 
its place is always naturally supplied by «. S ' 

the moods in which u occurs, though not so faultv in ex- 
pressmn, may be put out of court for the same reasons as 
y, its functions being so completely discharged by a, that no 
instance can be adduced of a practicable nature which would 

to “ e * “ 

All responsible agents are all men, 

But all Ethiopians are men, 

Therefore all Ethiopians are responsible agents; 

we do not require the attribute of the major to be taken 
universally to get the conclusion, which would be equally 
evident were the more natural judgment (a), viz ^“All 
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responsible agents are men” substituted in its place. The 
3 indeed never adverts to the extension of the predicate 
Hber than Trequired to ascertain whether it can be 
affirmed or denied of the subject; the consideration bow far 
it mav overlap it, or to what other things it may be applied, 
would be qffite extraneous to the judgment before it and is 
therefore never dwelt upon. Admitting, therefore, the e 
tension of the valid forms of reasoning ® ^ 0< 3?. 

of quantification aims, a close inspection of the new judg 
ments which arise from its application compels us to reject 
it as useless • for where the inference to which they lead is 

used- and in the latter case, the relations oi the judgment, 
Sinference, find ttoir mtard expreee.cn 

, iNor 111 „, 1 „ manv chanses on that ground, 



although they involve tnemseives m « ----— - 

b v challenging at the same time for logic the evolution of all 
the conceivable modes of thought. That the two principles 
Te often in antagonism, no one can deny, since many modes 
of inference are conceivable which have no practicable utility; 

and least of all the proposers of the new wc iitmS 

reject the fourth figure on the very ground 
the new analytic from a practical system of logic , yiz ;> 
ofits utility; but as they have admitted the competency of 
that test to sweep away a figure along with its. 
t w cannot shield themselves from its application to the new 
table of judgments, which it will be found to explode quite as 
effectually as the fourth figure. Bat we are disposed to carry 
the test of utility to higher ground and ^ 

extension of reasoning forms, which it is the proiessea . 
sion of the new analytic to establish. Is it really conducive 
to those functions which logic was created ^ garg®, that 
the forms of valid reasonings should be multiplied r vv e 
think otherwise. The aim of logical science, is simp y 
teach men to reason legitimately, and tojpiace 
a body of rules by which sophisms may be detected, and tne 
fewe/the forms to which all correct and habitual inference 
mlv be reduced -the more compact the moods in which all 
leStimate reasoning can be represented, the better and sooner 
i s ee Mr. Baynes’sNew Analytic, 
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wJlttis object be effected. To scatter the nineteen legiti- 
mate forms of inference over 108 distinct moods, comprilnl 
the conceivable as well as the actual forms of reasoning;? 
only breaking down the fence which enables us to hunt a 
sophism into a comer, and by multiplying the valid terts to 
which any argument can bebrought-to multiply besides 

the . WHcation 



it does not ™ c °eed, and even if it accoi^lished 3 its object 

success would be worse than defeat; for it would be accom¬ 
panied by the destruction of the very simplification which 
reastner! 16 d ° ctrine of the s y llo g is m really serviceable to the 

one 1 of tbe Passed aims of the new 
i • ? . ,. im pkfy logic, and that through the very means bv 
which its hsts of valid judgments would b! renderedmorecoS 
plex; and it is supposed to effect this object in three wa^: 

■ yf 6 acmg the general rules to one complete canon- 
by the abolition of the special rules of the figures • and b v 
the removal of the erroneous doctrine of conversion of pro^ 

° f s y llo ^ ismsl - Th e first and second 
notion we need hardly say are simply absurd, inasmuch as 
the general rules, and even the special rules of the figures 
are m nowise distinct from the canon, but only act S so 

hlfnr f . C l C / ltl0nS ’ W 1 hlC J V t advisabl e for the reasoner to have 
Sf ov! m tIlat he ma f violate any of its S 
ciples. They might, therefore, be omitted from the old logic 
"l" 0 * 1 propriety as from the system sought to be 
s abhshed, and with more security against error since its 
code of valid syllogisms are much fewtr than those arW 
out of the quantification of the predicate, and consequent!? 
afford less ground for the violation of the canon. But in 
reality they can be spared in neither system, as it is obvi¬ 
ously necessary, to secure the understanding from error that 
every mode by which a deviation can occur from the p’rind- 
nwff rl ^ t reas0 “ should be drawn out distinctly before it 

are reduced b y theologians to two; 
but it would hardly conduce to the fulfilment of the natural 

la lst °? that accoimt upon their abolition. 

With regard to the cranky doctrine of reduction, it does 
1 Mr. Baynes’s New Analytic. 
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not require the introduction of the new analytic to escape 
from its intricacies, as the legitimation of each figure by its 
own axiom renders that doctrine not only nugatory, bu 
absurd. It has been, consequently, avoided by many logi¬ 
cians, from the days of Wolf downwards, who never dreamt 
of quantification; and we have omitted it m this logic on 
similar grounds. As respects conversion, we m the last 
book have shown the object which it is intended to effect is 
indispensable to many forms of solid argument, mid pre¬ 
sents^ a lever of proof which could not be supplied by the 
quantification of the predicate; its abrogation, therefore, 
would only weaken the science by depriving it oi one ol 
the means of producing conviction. 

The introduction of the new analytic, therefore, can 
serve no purpose of simplification beyond that already 
attained, while it would materially enhance the danger ol 
error by enlarging the list of valid moods m each figure, to 
which the rules would have to be applied, and in some mea- 
sure introduce the complexity into logic it was designed to 
abolish. We consequently reject it on three distinct counts; 
because a part of the object at which it aims _ is chimerical ; 
because it fails to accomplish the remaining part; and 
thirdly, because that portion of the object, even if achieve , 
would be destructive of the very simplification it is instituted 
in realise 1 . 


CHAPTEB II. 

NOTATION on THE SYLLOGISM. 

§ 1.— Euler's Method . 

The relations wbicb mentally subsist between conceptions 
have been attempted to be represented to the eye by dia¬ 
grams, and though some mathematical logicians have carried 

i It would exceed our limits to answer the particular charges which 
Sir W. Hamilton, through the medium of his pupil s essay, brings 
against the old doctrine of mood and figure; such as that of inconsis¬ 
tency in the discrimination of mood where there is no difference of 
quantity and quality, hut a mere transposition off terms; andl that <rf 
mere accidents of expression prevailing over essential forms of thought, 
in rendering moods valid in one figure, invalid in another. Everyone 
of these allegations admit of a satisfactory reply, which we reserve, 
however, for another place. 
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this species of notation too far*, it must be allowed if kent 
.lthrn moderate bounds, to facilitate logical analysis. ^ 

simplest m is St th C a e t e of r S e i d f he / 1 ? e ,’ and at the same time the 
simplest, is that of Euler 2 , which represents the sphere of a 

eeption by a circle; an affirmative judgment by one 

cmcle whoHy or partly contained in another; § and a negative 

by two separate circles. Thus, since the proposition^ 

plants are organised beings,” includes under organised beines 

any species of plant, the former term is represented bva 

M-ge cmcle, and the latter by a small one enclosed withu/it 

If we, consequently, include “avaleas ” in the class “plant” 

Slf’Tw ^ mt0 a smaller <*-ele than plant, md be 
enclosed by it m return. We shall thus get the diagram: 



a ’ a> a ’ of course “ the first 
figure, m which it can only occur. 

Again, were we to infer that “some stones have deter 

= etes” fr n tliefaCt * hat “ aU cr ^ sfcals haTC deter- 
minate figures and some stones are crystals, the scheme 

may obviously be represented by making the circle which 



This constitutes a, t, i, of the first figure. The mood e i o 
of the same figure is represented in a simpler form. Thus 
supposing it required to prove some men are not respon¬ 
sible agents, our argument would naturally be: ^ 

this "ewor^with^ondilfiw.^Prof^d^Mor^n ^ir^hU *excel? U1 t , * nder 
may be said, to ulfa phrase 0 f BWs «to' 

finfiule ? beI ° W fLettres d ? 0nsWe “^ *** some relatioTS 
and contLation. ***** * UM PnnCesse d’Allemagne, vol. ii. p. 
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None who have lost their reason are responsible; 

But some men (lunatics) have lost their reason; 
Therefore, some men are not responsible. 

Assuming A for the middle term, B for the attribute of the 
conclusion, and G for the subject, we get either of the two 
figures, 



Bor it is not necessary to know how far Omay he Rinded 
in B to infer the conclusion; it may, m fact, either be iden¬ 
tical with it, or wholly included in it or only m part. 

In addition to the transparent clearness with‘ wnich 
this notation serves to bring out^the relative extension ot 
the terms of a syllogism, it occasionally is uMjOm sho - 
ing the falsity of an argument, hardly perceptible when 
conveyed in ordinary language, as, 

Some learned men are misers, 

No miser is virtuous; , , . 

Therefore some virtuous men are not learned. 

Representing the major, minor, and middle by the letters A, 
JJ P C it is evident that no part of B (virtuous men) is in¬ 
cluded in C (misers): their spheres, consequently, are quite 

separate (^) (f). But because some of the class A 

is included in B, that is QQ, we are not on that ac¬ 
count entitled to say that part of Cis not A as for anything 
we know it may be included in the whole of it. _ lhe only 
legitimate inference it is competent to us to draw in this case 
is, that part of A which is included in B is not 0. 

’ Again, suppose it required to notify 
Some A is B; 

All ia C • or, All A is G; 

Therefore some C is A; Therefore some C is B; 




c. II. § 2.] 

or its negative: 


GKERMAN METHODS. 
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Some A is not It: 


All A is C; 

Therefore some O is not 
the figures would evidently be: 



OR 


B; 


C 


W - — vviviA/ ujwmucro 6* MLeirlOOl . 

+ ? ethod whic . 11 Houcquet introduced and Lambert 
perfected, is more defimte than Euler’s, and consequently 
of much easier application. It serves, also, to bXg out 
many inferences which Euler’s notation hardly Sests 
from substituting for the sphere' of a term the more loeical 
idea of its distribution, thus a distributed term ifdt 

S P orV a ^j-te°^ Z ^ nfcal ---> with the letter 

attached according as it is the subject nredicatf* 

-r&tl 

significant letter. 

Nw piwniBing that every affirmative judgment is repre¬ 
sented by drawing one line under the other, the prefficate 
tw^fiYn U P permost 5 and ever J negative by drawing the 

" sument ,4du “ d 

to ch “‘ 

The Apostles did this ; * ’ 

Therefore they were not impostors. 

As: 


P. 


which signifies 


JSC 

SL 


No Mis P; 

But an a is M; 
Therefore no S is P. 


1 Hind and Panther. 
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A All organised beings without volition are endued with 
•unconscious perceptions; 

But plants are organised beings ; 

They are therefore endued with unconscious perceptions; 
would become, 

P . 

M ___ 

S -- 

From this notation, besides the two premises given, 

(1) All M is P, 

(2) All S is M, 

we may infer ^ 

(3) Some P is M, 

(4) Some M is S. 

§ 3 ,—Sir W. Hamilton's Method. 

The notation of Sir W. Hamilton surpasses all its prede¬ 
cessors in its completeness and simplicity, and were it 
not exclusively framed to meet the extensive changes which 
the introduction of the new analytic would introduce into 
logic, its practical value would be inappreciable. The forme 
systems of notation only embrace the extension of a syllo¬ 
gism, this includes its intension, besides denoting the pre¬ 
mises which may be converted without changing the mood 
of the figure. To give the entire method would be useless, 
as we have not adopted the system to which it corresponds. 
Its outlines, however, are well worthy of inspection, as a spe¬ 
cimen of learned ingenuity. . 

The middle term is invariably represented by its initial 
letter M, while C and F stand for the two terms of the con¬ 
clusion; a colon (:) denotes the distribution of the term to 
which it is annexed; a comma (,) signifies it is not distri¬ 
buted. 'When the middle term consequently has (:) on one 
side, and (,) on the other, its extension is _ determined by 
the term with which either of those marks is associated in 
iudgment. The agreement of two terms is signified by ^ 

. and disagreement by , the thick end of the bar denoting 
the subiect, the thin end the predicate when we regard the 
extension of the terms; but contrariwise when the syllogism 
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is inte^prrted according to its intension. Thus, in the one 

Sv- d “ 0te “ *“ 0 “ •»»>• »the 

the second and f^Vd -ft naic ^ e the conclusion; but as m 

^pS£?g£ °“ s rf 'w- 

i some electric phenomena, viz.—the voltaic nile and 

SSEfisSj^ 

ph “ om “‘ *“ «»«• »f 

would figure thus: 


™*£S: a »° f “ k ”»«>»“ -tote 

S °plS;, t,iCal Ph<,n °" s “ « «a «»» of magnetic 

or, 

A '!,e“““ f ”*”«« P t,,a '% •» some electrial ph e . 

dl0W ” •»*"«» »jor and 

either the quantity or quality. But the sign -><- between 
two moods signifies that this transnosition 
cannot occur without the two JorresDondfn?! I j}’ emises 
changing places with each other. Th^mat he ® y -, 0glSms 
ceived, without further explanation, from “hY adio£ P d- r ' 
gram ot syllogisms in the first figure • C ‘ JOmi1 ^ dla ' 


: M : 
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§ 4 ,_ JJse of Notation; Equivalent Syllogisms. 

The chief end of any adequate system of notation is to 
present to the eye, by a species of symbolical language, all 
the intricate relations which subsist between terms in a sy- 
loeism so that no point may be overlooked which has any 
bearing on the conclusion, and the inference be viewe in 
the various shapes which the premises allow it to as ^ m ®‘ 

It is not only serviceable in simply illustrating the rules of 

JyUogSm., tlLgU that utility i, .ufM.nt y gr»t 
lenge its admission into every logical S ystem;butit ^an 
moreover, be employed, by way of a glanng mstance to 
test the validity of an argument when the application ol the 
c^on to "logistic form has been attended with a doubt- 

^Another great advantage attending notation is, that, if 
nr^rly developed, it must not only represent the mutual 
relations of terns, but to some extent of propositions and 
syllogisms. It is in many cases very desirable to know what 
premises can be converted without changing the mood of the 
ESm i-e. without interfering with the quantity and 
quality of each proposition in it; what syllogisms in each 
figure^will pass into one another’s place on the transposition 

ofthe remises; and also in how many figures the same ar- 

°ument P may be stated; so that if its cogency be denied 

in iTis (ib^ous^ t^oug^^either^udgment or mference may 
derL more intrinsic light or force from one mode of state¬ 
ment more than another, that there are certain forms m 
which an argument will strike conviction to some minds, 
which if presented in another though equally conclusive 
iS if/ould have failed to effect; and it^com-, there¬ 
fore, of moment to the logician to be familiar withant 
modes in which a valid syllogism can be urged, m older 
that when conviction does not attend his re P'® 1 ° I i™| 8 a ^ fi °gg 
form he may produce them m another. All > 

indeed of mood, conversion, and figure, comprise only a 
Secies of symbolical representation, with a view to show 
the various ways in which the relation between the terms of 
an argument Ian be expressed while that relation remains 

^WithVSwtfShibitthe utility of this species of cipher 
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aui!wi a L e 1l Uiya L ent S ^ n ? gisms are concerned, let it be re- 

Lnfmay be%t3 “ ”" 7 ^ t ‘ ,e »S- 

Electricity will travel along a tied nerve. 

The nervous fluid will not travel along a tied nerve • 
Therefore the nervous fluid is not electricity. ’ 

Mils is a syUogismin Camestres, and the permanent relation 
of ttie terms would be represented in Lambert’s method by 

But by a glance at the lines it is obvious we can emress tho 
same argument quite as conclusively in Cesare. Thus- 
The nervous fluid will not travel along a tied nerve 
Electricity will travel along a tied nerve • ’ 

therefore electricity is not the electric fluid; 
or instead of asserting that no part of S agrees’ with M we 

WiU lead t0 a - 

^trio in fl g uid, at traYelS al ° ng a tied nerve can be the elee- 
Electricity travels along a tied nerve; 

Therefore electricity cannot be the nervous fluid. 

notation is pre-eminently useful in surest 
mg all the inferences which may be drawn from the K 
gistic relation of terms, thus leaving the louierin at KpVT 
to choose that which best suits hiTputoT ^her 
establishment or demonstration of fact or in 
viction in the mind of others ’ * m producing con ‘ 


CHAPTEE III. 

KINDS OF SYLLOGISMS. 

§ 1 .—Complex Syllogisms. 

. forn ? of argument yet considered has been nf 

simple incomplex character, with a view to place the m+n a 

° f - u! f yllogl T ln a s clear a light as possible thrffS” 
might he no difficulty in comprehending^ fuE imli r 
It. eanous properties, and boaringf of tie ^ 
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All philosophers maintain. 1 that heavy things fall to th 
ground without being impelled by anything; 

But this is an error; 

Therefore all philosophers may teach error. 

Here the first part of the minor is the subject for we affirm 
tl»t they .teach . certain doctor lmt 

should we argue, 

AH philosophers maintain that heavy things fall to 
ground without being impelled by anything; 

But stones are heavy ; ^ ^ i™.. 

Therefore stones fall to the ground without being im 

pelled by anything, 

the minor, or complex proposition, would become the major, 
and that part of it which was the subject before, 
come an incidental proposition, merely defying the. attri¬ 
bute and having no bearing on the inference. . Thus. 

Heavy things fall to the ground without being impelled 
by anything (according to the teaching of philoso- 
phers) ; 

Therefore 8 stones fail to the ground without being mi- 
pelled by anything (according to the teaching of 
philosophers). 

It is therefore necessary, before eliminating from.the terns 
nf the syllogism such words as are only incidental, to know 
distinctly what is aimed at by the proof; as part of a propo- 
Sn mV “a term in one 7 sensed only an incidental 

eI Ce°f„SSle^r S findi. 1 shorter pro.-to to 

validity of such syllogisms 5 than their reduction to meomplex 
forms and the application of the general rides afford, have 
ulaced the entire artifice of reasoning in showing that the 
conclusion is contained, in one of the first propositions by 
the interpolation of another, which establishes the inclusion; 
and. since no argument can be vicious which is true to this 
•principle they are disposed to accept it as an easy test by 
which^ without reference to mood and figure, the correctness 
of every syllogism, however complex, may be ascertained. 

i As was the case anterior to the time of Gaffieo. 2 See ^?’ 
pp. 79 and 90. 3 Arnauld and Nicol. See 1 Art de Fenser, part m 

ch. ii. 
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£?£££ 1" «vk r 

gS 3^£Mn* 5 e»£j— 

Therefore every vicious man is unhappy 

ton, ««* .ill contain the ^mtaK. S'S 1 ^' 

ennn.pl,, the subject of i e™, Sen^L 5^™“ 
tamed under the extension of the subioel nf fL • 
slave of his passions,” and the minor sE this bS-T’ 

eTZreK^ 

Every happy man is content, 

•JNo miser is content; 

Therefore no miser is happy. 

Son md e thftTb lt0 - ay th t- t heminor stains the conclu¬ 
sion, and that the major, which is affirmative Droves tbTin 

elusion, than contrariwise. For the miner sa ™™!® 8 - m ' 

from content, excludes it also from Z7 a™ P l S miser 
that attribute, according to the rein! ; ! n appy ’ s . mce 

under the extension Sent ^ wholly contained 
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s 2.— Conditional Syllogisms. . 

dilS ten. ^f 0 “ d 

already dealt with that class 0^“^ tQ deal with com . 

V - thetot m o,d«, .W .p*» 
wHch is termed conditional . { w bi c h tlie W ajor 

7 %’Z&‘cw«* rn»T« »f “V‘5S”“ ti0, ‘ ”"” t 

hare been given to it by a spiritual being , 

*- *” “ 

by a spiritual ^mg- inferred from the concession 
Since tbe consequent may f the antecedent from 

of tbe antecedent, and tbe demal ot ine a di 

tbe negation of tbe consent, we S^ V eT3Called 
binds of conditional ^stance, in tbe 

constructive, c0 Tmust be’dearf 

P r P ?d S1 tbe antecld^t be conceded, tbe first case applies, and 
tbe cmisequentfm^be inferred. Tbe argument would cense- 
quently le: ^ ^ ^ ^ com mugt be dear . 

But tbe crops are bad; 

Therefore corn is dear. . 

£ed^ sylloJsmemSes £ 

„ ripafnietive form. Thus: 

“ increase of population is desirable, some misery is 
desirable: . ,, 

sst'Sts-Ms 

1 See ante, p. 83. 
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to form be defective in two ways, viz., when we attempt to 
infer anything from the affirmation of the consequent, or the 
denial of the antecedent. For it is obvious from the conces¬ 
sion of the consequent we can infer nothing, since the 
same consequent may follow from other antecedents ; as in 
the. above example, com may be dear from other causes 
besides a failure in the harvest. Therefore it does not follow 
from corn being dear that the harvest has failed. In like 
manner we cannot infer from the denial of the antece¬ 
dent, viz., that the crops are not bad, that they are not dear. 

Yet arguments in which the latter fallacies are used, are 
occasionally made to assume a very plausible shape: thus, 

If such, an administration had involved the country in 
war, it would have been a bad administration; 

But it did not involve the country in war; 

Therefore it was not a bad administration. 

Or, 

If I refused to meet my liabilities, I should be a bad 
member of society; 

But I do not refuse to meet my liabilities; 

Therefore I am not a bad member of society. 

These we need not say are arguments which prove nothing, 
since a bad member of society and mal-administration may 
arise from various other sources besides those assigned. 
When, however, there is an exclusion, either understood or 
expressed in the major, no objection can be taken to this 
kind of inference. As in Cicero’s defence of Mursena: 

“I could then only be accused with justice of acting 
contrary to my law, if I maintained that Mursena purchased 
the votes,, and was justified in doing so. But 1 maintain 
that he did not buy the votes, therefore I do nothing con¬ 
trary to the law 1 .” 

. The same may be said of the argument urged in the follow¬ 
ing passage of the iEneid: 

“ Si sine pace tua, atque invito numine Troes 
Italiam petiere, luant pecata, neque illos 
JAveris auxilio. Sin tot responsa secuti, 

Quse superi manesque dabant; cur nunc tua quisquam 
Yertere jussa potest ? aut cur nova condere fata 2 ?” 

1 Orat. pro L. Muraena, c. iii. Ramus cites it as an example of bad 
reasoning, but he is evidently in error. 2 JEneid, x. 31. 
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Bor, supplying tlie exclusive term in the major, the reason¬ 
ing may be thus rendered: 

If the Trojans had come into Italy contrary to the will of 
the gods, they would then alone have been punishable; 

But they came not contrary to the will of the gods; 
Therefore they are not punishable. 

If the exclusive term, however, could not be established, the 
argument would be nugatory. These syllogisms may be 
changed into a categorical, by the reduction of the major to 
that form, 

§ 3 .—Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

Those syllogisms are disjunctive whose major contains a 
disjunctive proposition 1 ; whose object is to state an alter¬ 
nate which leaves us at liberty, either by denying one part 
to infer the other; or, by affirming one part to reject the re¬ 
maining. Of the first kind, Cicero’s argument may be taken 
as an example: . 

Those who have slain Caesar, are either parricides or 
defenders of liberty; 

They are not parricides; 

Therefore they are defenders of liberty. 

But it is not necessary that the alternative should be re¬ 
stricted to two terms; it may lie between several, as : 

All sciences are either pure, inductive or mixed^ sciences; 
But astronomy is not a pure, or an inductive science; 

It is therefore a mixed science. 

Gibbon’s argument may serve as an instance of the second: 
Mahomet was either an enthusiast or an impostor; 

But he was an enthusiast: 

Therefore he was not an impostor. 

Disjunctives are rarely defective, unless through the weak¬ 
ness of the alternative which leaves a mean between the 
opposed members. This, indeed, occurs in the last syllogism, 
for there is nothing so antagonistic in the nature of an en¬ 
thusiast and impostor as to prevent them being combined in 
the same person, even at the same time, as was undoubtedly 
the case with Mahomet. Of course when both members of 
the major are true, we are not authorised, from the denial or 
affirmation of the one to infer anything with regard to the 
other, but only when the members are exclusive. 

1 See ante , p. 82. 
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§ 4 .—Copulative Syllogisms . 

These syllogisms are only another form of disjunctives, 
with the alternative expressed in the major by the copulative 
conjunction “at the same time,” “and,” instead of “either” 
“or.” For example: 

A Government cannot he at the same time despotic and 
the licenser of a free press; 

But the English Government permits a free press ; 

Therefore the English Government is not despotic. 

]SiOW, granting the truth of the matter in the above syllo¬ 
gism 1 , ifc is evident we can only from the concession onone 
part deny the other; but cannot conclude anything from the 
denial of one part. Otherwise we might argue, 

A Government cannot be at the same time despotic and 
the licenser of a free press ; 

But the English Government is not the licenser of a 
free press; 

Therefore the English Government is despotic; 
which of course would be absurd, since despotism may arise 
from a variety of other circumstances besides the violation of 
freedom of discussion, and because matters may occasionally 
take such a course as to warrant the present Government to 
place restrictions on the press, with a view to preserve, 
even liberty. 

§ 5 .—The Dilemma . 

A syllogism with a conditional major, in which either the 
antecedent or the consequent is disjunctive, is called a 
dilemma. Thus, the argument of divines ] against temporal 
felicity may be expressed in this form: 

Man can only be truly happy on earth by yielding to 
his passions, or by combating them ; 

But either of these courses is attended with pain; 

Man cannot therefore on earth be truly happy. 

Neither antecedent or consequent, however, is restricted to a 
double member, as the word dilemma implies 2 , but either, or 

1 Which some (Mr. Disraeli) are disposed to contest. 2 The 
word literally signifies, 44 double propositionhence the common ex¬ 
pression of the 44 two horns of a dilemma.” But the popular meaning 
of the term arises from the condition of some one of the antecedents 
being true, or one of the consequents false, though we cannot say which 
is so. 
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even both, may be compound to any degree, as in the argu¬ 
ment of St. Augustine; 

If children suffer misery, it must be either—1st.. As 
the consequence of sin committed in a previous life 1 . 

Or, 2nd. The impotence of God, who has not the 
power to prevent it. Or, 3rd. The injustice of God, 
who inflicts it without a cause. Or, 4th, Original sin; 

But it is impious to allege the three first causes ; 

Therefore the misery of children is to be attributed to 
original sin. 

Or, if the major premiss have a 'compound antecedent with 
a simple consequent, the latter may be affirmed of any one 
member of the antecedent disjunctively granted. As: 

Whether the soul perish with the body, or survive it in 
the same or another form, death is to be feared; 

But either of these cases will happen; 

Therefore death is to be feared. 

But should the different members of the antecedent have 
each its separate consequent, then each member of the ante¬ 
cedent being as before disjunctively granted, the consequent 
can be only disjunctively inferred. Bor example: 

If JEschines joined in the public rejoicings he is incon¬ 
sistent ; if he did not he is unpatriotic. But he either 
joined or not,; therefore he is either unpatriotic or 
inconsistent 2 . 

The forms already given, which end in affirmative s infer¬ 
ence, are generally termed constructive ; there are, however, 
others of a negative kind, in which, having denied the whole 
of the consequent, or consequents, we deny the correspond¬ 
ing antecedent. These are termed destructive. Thus: 

If despotic Governments are conducive to the welfare 
of society; then the restriction of individual rights, 
the publication of arbitrary enactments, and the re¬ 
straint of public opinion is beneficial; 

But none of these are beneficial; 

Therefore despotic Governments are not conducive to 
the welfare of society. 

1 A belief of some Pagan philosopher. 2 The argument of 

Demosthenes in the De Corona. 
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There are many dilemmas in which the proposition con¬ 
taining the alternative is understood, being sufficiently in¬ 
dicated by the statement of each particular part of which it 
consists. Thus, the argument urged by Antisthenes, that 
we ought not to meddle with the affairs of the State 
which seems to have had great influence upon some of the 
ancient philosophers; 

If we conduct the affairs of State well, we shall offend 
men; 

If we conduct them ill, we shall offend the gods; 

Therefore it is not expedient to engage in them. 

Of the same kind is the argument of Bias, quoted by Aldus 
Grellius, m defence of the bachelorate : 

If a wife is beautiful, she excites jealousy ($£«* ttolvtjp) ; 

It she be ordinary, she disgusts (££«* kolv^v) ; 

Therefore it is best not to marry. 

In such cases the omitted proposition should be supplied 
before the force of the dilemma is tested, as it may entirely 
invalidate the conclusiveness of its matter. Thus, the 
dilemma of Antisthenes, when fully expressed, would require 
as its major: ^ 

“It is not expedient to engage in State affairs, if we 
either displease god or men 

a proposition which bears the falsity of its matter on the face 

}}' _^ urstl i n g the same course, the universal proposition 
to the dilemma of Bias would be: 

It is not wise to marry, if a woman creates iealousy or 
disgust; J J 

a proposition which, even if admitted, would not establish 
he conclusion, since many beautiful women so comport 
themselves as to leave no room for jealousy; and many ordi- 
nary ones possess qualities of mind which cannot fail to 
please all who approach them. Hence it is obvious, with 
regard to the matter of dilemmas, that each particular con¬ 
clusion should he necessary, and that the dividing member 
should comprehend the entire subject to which they apper- 

As dilemmas belong to the class of compound conditionals, 
they are reducible to two or three simple syllogisms of that 
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kind, and the validity of their form may he tested by the 
same rules. Thus, the dilemma: “ If a man be wicked or 
insane, he is unfit for society ; a criminal is either of these 
two; for if he knew the consequences of his act he was wicked.; 
if he did not he was insane; therefore he is unfit for society; 
may be resolved into two simple conditional syllogisms^ in 
which “ wicked’ 5 will form the attribute of one minor premiss, 
and “ insane 55 of the other. Dilemmas consequently admit ot 
being stated like pure conditionals, in a categorical^iorm. 

As: 

The case of A being B, is a case of 0 being D, or B 
being B; 

This is not a case of O being JD, or B being JP; 

Therefore it is not a case of A being B. 

In the same manner constructive dilemmas may bo reduced 
to categoricals, and, if needs be, tested by the general rules 
, of the canon. 

§ 6 .—The Chain Syllogism, or Sorites . 

When a series of inferences occur in such order as to 
make the predicate of one proposition the subject of the next, 
till the attribute of the last of the premises is predicated m 
the concluding proposition of the subject of the.first, we have 
what is termed a sorites 1 . Thus: A is B, C is JJ, JJ is M, 
therefore A is B, where the mind passes from proposition 
to proposition, without expressing the conclusion until it 
reaches the attribute which it seeks to connect with the sub¬ 
ject of the first proposition. Of this kind of argument we 
cannot adopt a better illustration than one given by Lord 
Eldon, on the occasion of Laurence’s injunction concerning 
the pirated edition of his book on the Natural History ot 
Man: “ I have a rational doubt whether some portion ot this 
book do not lean to materialism ; what leans to materialism 
is inconsistent with the immortality of the soul; what is in¬ 
consistent with the immortality of the soul is contrary to 
Scripture; but as that which contradicts Scripture does not 
come under the protection of the law, I have a rational doubt 

1 Or, accumulating argument, from the Greek trcoposj a heap, though 
we must confess the German name Kettenschluss , which we have adopted, 
is more significant. 
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whether the injunction can be maintained; therefore the 
injunction is dissolved 1 .” 

hi! WiU + L e ° b f rved , that eact intermediate proposition 
between the first and last contains a middle term of the 
sorites, which, on that account, is capable of being drawn 
out into as many distinct syllogisms. In the major of the 
farst syllogism the second proposition of the sorites must 
be taken, while the first proposition will form the minor 
premiss, and to each succeeding syllogism, the conclusion 
tfjl? | l3!edeoes . s , < ? ir wJl ^m the second premiss. Hence 
the first proposition m the sorites is the only minor premiss 
which is expressed. From this we may conclude that the 
first proposition alone of all the premises can be particular ; 

tb ? first % ure “to which the reasoning of the 
sorites falls, the minor may be particular but not the major ■ 
and all the other propositions anterior to the conclusion are 
major premises. It may likewise be inferred that in a sorites 
tfeere can be but one negative premiss, and that the last; for 
oone other could be negative without involving, contrary to 

tiveminof *"* SgUre ’ th ® implied 111 a nega- 

A sorites may be exhibited in two ways by reversing the 
Older of the premises m the examples already given. Thus 

W S \ u W, A is ^fore I fs M In tMs 
form, which is called the Goclemen, from the name of its 
originator, extension is more conspicuous, as the sorites 
starts from its two widest terms, while in the common form 
intension predominates The former descends in extension 
from the predicate to the conclusion; the latter ascends in 
intension from the subject 3 . 

It may be remarked that a chain of conditional syllogisms 
may be expressed in either of these forms. Thus, If eluca- 
. . ispensable to the progressive development of so- 
ciefcj, it is important that it should be well conducted. If 

sb 9 uld be wel1 conducted, an order of men 
should be strictly trained for that purpose under the surveil¬ 
lance of the State. But education is essential, &c., therefore 
an order of men should be strictly trained, &c. Of course 
it tfie sorites were destructive, the procedure would as¬ 
sume the Goclemen form, and we must go back from the 

Though,t1Kdel the Chancell0rs ‘ 2 Thompson’s taws of 
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denial of the last consequent to the denial of the first ante¬ 
cedent. 

§ 6.—Of the Entitymeme, or Imperfect Syllogism. 

It is usual for logicians to denote one or two abridged 
forms of arguments, commonly called enthymemes and. pro¬ 
syllogisms ; though as these distinctions only arise from 
accidental forms of expression, there is no reason for their 
admission into logic, any more than a score of otlier ® °” h .® 
same kind which might be mentioned. _ The enthymeme is 
usually called a syllogism with one premiss suppressed; but 
as all the terms are comprised in the conclusion and the ex¬ 
pressed premiss, the one omitted is commonly un ers op , 
mid may be readily supplied. Thus, Victoria is a sovereig 
who respects the forms of the constitution, therefore her 
subjects are free: the major premiss wanting to make the 
syllogism conclusive from the form of expression is, 
subjects of every sovereign who respects the forms ot the 
constitution are free; but this is so easily understood as 
to be dispensed with in the ordinary usage ot language. 

When one of the premises of a syllogism is itselt an en¬ 
thymeme, the concluding clause of that premiss is termed a 
pro-syllogism, as the bracketed line m the argument: 
Everything which concerns the public weal ought to be 

under the control of the Legislature; 

But education is such (since property cannot be secure 

without it); , , -i » 

Therefore education ought to be under the control 01 

the Legislature. 

Sometimes the conclusion of the syllogism in common par¬ 
lance furnishes a species of premiss from which a second con¬ 
clusion is deduced, in which case the last proposition is 
termed an episyllogism: A statesman who involved the 
country in great debts could not be a good financier, ritt 
involved the country in great debts, therefore he was a bad 
financier, and (therefore he is unworthy of indiscriminate 
panegyric). 
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BOOK IV. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OE INEERENCE. 

PROEMIUM. 

When the truth of either premiss, or both, in a syllogism 
is not intuitively evident, other arguments are required to 
establish its validity, which gives rise to what are called 
trains of reasoning, or combinations of inference. An ex¬ 
ample of this kind has already been furnished in the sorites, 
which is nothing^ else than a series of syllogisms stript of 
the minor which is easily understood, and so arranged as to 
connect an attribute or property with the subject of the first 
propositions, apparently foreign to it, through a group of 
inferences in which the connexion is intuitively discerned. 
Thus restoring the suppressed premiss in each of the in¬ 
ferences drawn by Lord Eldon, in the illustration already 
cited, we should get the following train of reasoning. What¬ 
ever contradicts Scripture is contrary to law; this book con¬ 
tradicts Scripture ; therefore it is contrary to law. Though 
the major and minor premiss would be contested by a civilian 
of the present day, in Lord Eldon’s opinion the latter was 
only open to cavil, and he consequently sought to place it 
beyond dispute by an additional inference: Whatever leans 
to materialism contradicts Scripture; this book leans to 
materialism; therefore it contradicts Scripture. But the 
phrase “ leans to materialism” is rather indefinite, and it 
might be fairly argued that the “ Natural History of Man” 
did not fall within its sphere ; the judge, therefore, proceeds 
to clench his argument by placing the book in the category 
of things that lean to materialism, because it contradicts the 
immortality of the soul. We in this manner obtain two syl¬ 
logisms in corroboration of the minor premiss of the first 
argument. Such combinations of inference it is evident will 
grow more complex and involved in proportion as the two 
terms of the conclusion is removed from the middle in the 
syllogism whose validity we seek to establish; as the farther 
the distance, the more numerous will the intermediate links 
become through which the connexion is demonstrated. 

These trains of reasoning exemplify certain laws and 
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methods, are employed about different degrees of belief, and 
rest upon various foundations of evidence. Each of these 
divisions, developed in corresponding chapters, will form the 
subject of the present book 1 ,. In this view it will only be 
preliminary to the great design of logic, viz., the repre¬ 
sentation of the valid forms of inference employed in the 
construction of the moral and physical sciences, and will 
serve (to use a Baconian phrase) as a kind of prodr omi^ or 
anticipations of those principles of evidence to which all the 
preceding parts of logic converge. Erom the exposition of 
the laws of simple cases of inference to that of the multiform 
functions which they fulfil in the construction of the two great 
branches of knowledge, is manifestly too wide a step to be 
taken at once, and it is but consulting the methodical expan¬ 
sion of the science to interpose between them a survey of the 
different grounds of evidence on which those inferences rest, 
the primitive truths into which they can be Resolved, together 
with the laws and methods which they exemplify, and the 
various degrees of belief which they excite in the subjective 

1 The common school logics generally terminate with the first mem¬ 
ber of this division, viz., Method, and leave the young logician in total 
ignorance of the mental laws which the theory of reasoning is supposed 
to illustrate, of the foundations upon which it is raised, and the 
different forms which demonstration and induction assume in the 
various sciences, to which the preceding subjects are subsidiary. Such 
a procedure, which is not an unapt illustration of the play of “Hamlet 
with the part of the Prince omitted, doubtless arose from the 
common habit of teaching the science in our universities before 
a course of physics was entered upon; but we hope, after Mr. 
Mill’s “ System of Logic,” the abuse will be corrected. If logic, 
both in the continental and our home universities, is deemed an 
essential propadeutic to the study of theology and ethics, it must be 
deemed equally necessary to the study of natural philosophy. In 
both cases we have distinct groups of knowledge raised out of 
various combinations of inference; and if it is essential in the pur¬ 
suit of the moral sciences to have the general principles upon which 
the evidence proceeds, in our grasp before we proceed to master the 
particular details, the same course ought to be pursued m physics. 
Hence, Sir John Herschel has very properly made this subject one of 
the leading divisions of his Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy. Dugald Stewart (Philos, of the Mind, passim ), 
however, thought logic ought to follow, and not precede, the study of 
the sciences, a view in which Dr. Whewell seems to coincide, by making 
their philosophy supplementary to their history. We, notwithstanding, 
deem this opinion a very erroneous one. 
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mmd, that the reader may be presented not only with all the 
mechanism of the formulae of reasoning, but have a clear 
X™f+ nt °- tlie st ! ucture of knowledge which they are em- 

wMch d th/erPfi,r d a COmP T te view ? f tlle foundations upon 
wa V 6p °f S ' In pursmt °f each ^anch of the 

subject we shall have to encounter two objections of a very 

character, either of which,, if admitted, would 

Thefir^fu th t he s yf tem of logic propounded in this work. 
The first is, that which resolves all our knowledge into a series 
of inductive generalisations; with its two necessary corollaries 
viz., that the interpolation of the major premiss in a syllogism 
IS an assumryfcirm nf flm thin* j ✓ .P 



which denies the existence of anything like certainty either 

Sd e w£?l ng 01 m t ie J,™* P rin ciples that inference assumes, 
a f d Y hlc \ consequently attempts to rase every scientific 
structure to the ground. The answer to these 7 objections 

the rationale 



CHAPTER I. 

TTNIVEKSAIi METHODS OF INFERENCE. 

§ 1 -—-Analysis and Synthesis. 

Reflection cannot be exercised, and consequently no 
modes of reasoning be pursued, without viewing the object 
about which they are employed in either of two ways : viz", as 
ap obscure whole, whose parts are to be resolved, or as a group 
P arts Imked together in the form of a com- 
stituted whole. The first process is called analysis, from a 

Greek word, signifying decomposition 1 ; the last, synthesis 

from a term derived from the same source, designating re’ 

composition. These are the two vital functions of methods_ 

the two essential accompaniments of all thought—as systole 

andw!' the d ' fferent modes of anal y® is > see History of Logie, pp. 2, n, 
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and deastole are the living conditions of the animal or- 

^This will be more evident on interrogating ourselves as to 
the nature of truth. In what else can it consist unless m 
the relation of things to each other; and by what other mode 
can that relation he investigated, unless by mountingfrom 
their primitive elements to their successive combmationsor 
by descending from these to the simple parts out of winch 
they arise ? Nature, by the process of growth aud decom- 
position going on within her, is continually weaving and un- 
ravelling S the complicated web of existence ; and, in whatever 
position the threads may be placed, they can assume no other 
relation than that of combination (synthesis) or disentangle- 

m Although S eich of these methods varyin some degree, ac¬ 
cording to the subject-matter of the different sciences m 
which they are employed, they nevertheless Feserve^n then 
widest diversity those distinctive features which mark them 
out as varieties of one species, and as such may be used to illu 
tote each other. Thus logical analysis by which a process of 
inference is resolved into syllogisms, and syllogisms intoi pro¬ 
portions, -and then again into the two terms and copula 
which form the connecting link, or by which any of these p^ts 
maybe again resolved'into the divisions which we Imvealreadj 
comprised under them,—is perfectly analogous to the ana¬ 
lystwhich the chemist employs to get at the ingredients of 
any mixture in his laboratory, or to that which geometricians 
make use of when they convict any theorem of Msity. by 
pointing out the ridiculous inferences to which the assump¬ 
tion of its truth must lead. The same may be said of the 
various synthetic processes which obtain in the ^erent 
sciences, as these are but the inverse methodsofthecoi- 
responding analysis out of which they arise, andconsequenty 
manifest in the same degree an opposite 
Distinct, however, as the two paths are by which the streai 
of knowledge is either descended to its source or pursued 
out into the wide arm which unites all its tributary branches, 
they are commonly more or less blended in every / ir S 
of inference; and where the investigation is of such amature 
as to allow either of the methods to predominate, they are 
sometimes confounded together, through t e p o 
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ceiying the name of the prevailing method. Thus svm 

do^ot I® generall y terme 4 analytic, becaiu/we 

i . es sarily here, as in geometrical reasoning proceed 

resSK trath t 0 .r ther tffl ™ ^ch tl’eSS 

result, but commence with stating the unelicited truth ™ 

foruPI 6 ^ ®? m ^ matl0n °f known quantities in its symbolical 
form, and then proceed, in conformity with certain axioms 

JesS^Titv^h^ Tr e ( inthe SSfi 

we he»a« • f P ll ste P ^b® symbolical assertion with which 
we began mto others, which gradually reveal the meaning of 
the unknown quantities which entered into thTSS 

oSt of the nnf 7f first process ’ wh ich consists in fi»KJ 
out at the quantities presented by the conditions of the ones 

!? t^%^thetie, w°hnete e s E: 

prise thema?u Sl P E°° r « 5 but as the latter com- 

prise the mam branch of the procedure, all symbolical rea 
somng became confounded with it ymooncai rea- 

tll ™ r ® gar f *o tbe relative value of these two methods 

Ms p i 

sssfersz ti ms 

alumina, soda, sulphur, and a trace of iron; or to seek to 
discover, at least without a number of wasteful experiments 
at what pomt of space the curved path of a ff'venZtwiU 

obS e ^t r vr“ ins f:^ s vHch 

. ? fl . rst . moment the match has been applied 
We might, indeed, in the first instance, have accidentallv 
hrown together the five components of ultra-marine 1 in the 

” q r d r*” 6 tb « 

± to ’ , sllc b an instance would have given us no 
power to produce the combination at will, and still left us 
ependent on the niggardly supplies which nature doles out 

of alkali!^ ^ °° CUr fa 1710 in a f ™ ™>d for the manufacture’ 
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of tills beautiful material. By chemical analyais. howeYer, 
we have wrung out of nature one of her important secrets, 
and are thus enabled (verifying a prediction of Lord Baco ) 
to nroduce frequently what she does rarely, and to achieve 1 
^moment*results which she takes centimes to consummate^ 

In physical science, therefore, the legitimacy of all syn 
thesis is* in direct proportion to the piece 
we attempt to synthesise or construct a system ot science 
before tbJ analysis of the parts to which it refers is complete, 
the result is a false science; just as, if we rest content with 
simple analysis, and do not attempt its correspond g yn 
Ss as far as its data would warrant such a procedure, the 
3is an incomplete knowledge. B* * “ ™£for! 
committed, the latter course is much preferable to the tor 
mer, as an analysis, one day or other, is sure to toduts^syn¬ 
thesis- while, if we commence with synthesis, there is no 
return to the true path unless through the demolition of the 
vague hypothesis which such unwarranted synthesis has con¬ 
structed 1 Of this truth the history of science is nothing less 
than a series of illustrations. Aristotle, through leaping at 
inference before a complete analysis of the facts upon which 
his mind was employed, affirmed that the matter of the sun 
was incorruptible; and the falsity of the assertion was not 
detected until the examination of the sun s disk by meaMof 
the telescope discovered spots m that luminary. y> 

with a very incomplete analysis of celestial phenomena, at¬ 
tempted ti/construct the whole theory of celestial mechanics. 
The^result was, that astronomy for neariy fourteen hundred 
years was kept embedded in the ruck of fiction, and could not 
advance until the orbs and epicycles with which he had peo¬ 
pled spaee were swept away, and tbe an ^® is I eco ^® the 
from the point at which it had been broke • , «, 

entire course of philosophy has been no other than that of 
analysis with synthesis following m its train ; and the im¬ 
pediments which have constantly beset its path have sprung 

from no other source than the rash commencement of such 

synthesis before the corresponding analysis was 
y The contrary principle, however, may be said to obtain,_ m 
all eases where law and revelation are concemeL concemmg 
either particular doctrines or individual acts. Bor t n 
arrive at results, not through the dissection of the matter to 
which they refer, but by linking successive cases to each 
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WoStion^P^rfV 4111 the 1WS ^ciated in the revealed 
propcsition Everything consequently must be made to meet 

• e wblcl1 11 expressed, either directly in itself or bv its 
immediate consequences, as coming from an impiLSble 
authority; and hence arises the opinion 1 that, not P a lone in 
wwS,° ral f lence ®> bllt 111 every complete system of knowledge 

which professes, to trace the relations of aU science to S 

other, mid their mutual blendings and ramifications the 

res I f he TM e s 1 Zn nt n St predoi “ nate and 8 ire th e tone to the 
rest. Ihis ground, however, is of too uncertain a character 

£^JS}°* °t do S matis “> 811(1 the best course to 
pursue, is that of conceding to each of the two great branches 
of knowledge the predominance of their correlative methods 
while we refrain from thrusting forward a probable inference 

tiS.SSSf “tKE‘ gro ' md for 

process, which is its method, is not said to discover truth but 
onlj to demonstrate it when discovered; while that of ana • 
lysis which prevails in the physical sciences brings new 

Wit ’l regard t° particular facts, and the 
general laws which are shown to arise out of them Both 

XfwS “-ifatoiy procea*,,, to test each 

gitimacy , since as truth is always in unison with 
itseh a fact which has only been analytically inferred is 

truto 7 ^?^ I h + f i f Und *° be 111 accordance with moral 
ruth, and to stand the test of the correlative method • as a 

principle, must shine forth with clearer lustre when it derives 

ti^OTfact^T^ 011 • fr ° m the ana ^ tic examination of par- 

sitton bcSppr, 13 C °f ! ®1 uen % no fundamental oppo- 

sition between the two methods, nor can they ever be viewed 

as conflicting, unless from an erroneous conception of the 
nature of the sciences, and the uses to which they are applied 
Though the direction of these methods must depend in a 

L 2 
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great degree on individual sagacity, the rules which Descartes 
laid down may not be without their use, ^ kept steadiiv 
before the eye in all cases of investigation. They ar , 
regard to analysis, as follows1st. Never o a p 3^ 

thing as true which we do not clearly kno • ' 

To divide each of the difficulties we examine, mto as) many 
parts as possible, and as may be necessary for resolving it. 
3rd To arrange our thoughts in order, by commencing: 
objects the mort simple and the most easilyknown mOTto 
to ascend bv decrees to the knowledge of the most complex. 

4th. To maL,m relation to everything, the e ™ineration so 

complete and’general, that we may be “ed f ^avmg 
omitted nothing. The synthesis are thus areu “ 

Dart of the same work on Method1st. lo ieave no 
ambionity in the terms, by having due recourse to definition. 
2nd. °To assume only clear and evident P™ci#s, whmh 
cannot be contested by any persons, 3rd. To prove denn o 
stratively all the conclusions advanced, by employing no 
other means than the definitions and principles (axioms) 
already laid down. 


CHAPTEE II. 

UHIVEBSAIt METHOD OF IHFEEENOE. 

§ 1 .—Induction and Deductionr-Meaning of the Term. 

Id anv train of reasoning be minutely examined, it will be 
foundttJproceed either in § a descent from the mo*i general 
to the more particular, resolving a whole 1 into ** P“j»> 
fanalvsisl or in an ascent from the more particular to the 
more general, or framing out of the particular par a * 

tuted whole; (synthesis). The former is called deduction, the 

latter induction Thus the physieal sciences are commonly 

called inductive, because they . consist / f .. a n ^ffZ t f d g ®Su- 
sations, founded on the most;cmeumstantially st 
lars and carried up through intermediate axioms to universal 
SawL^HchTmprehend i their statement every subordinate 
degree of generality; while the abstract sciences are usually 

i Which may he either of intension or extension. 
restricts it to the former, see Ed. Rev. vol. lvn., hut he is evidently in 

error. 
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termed deductiv®, because they follow the inverse method of 
proceeding from general axioms to particulars, by which these 

rrr raced i? ck ,^ their /emote consequences, and all 
the particular results deduced from them which are included 
in the general proposition. Of course each branch of know- 

wf ? 0t °! J w mit #’ but ® ven exacts as th e condition of its 
perfection, the blending of the two methods, but they are 
generally so designated, as one or the other element predomi¬ 
nates m the proof and fashions its initiatory processes. 

„ “duchve train of inference, as well as deductive, is 
capable of being resolved into its appropriate syllogisms, and 
is consequently amenable to the laws of the universal canon 
of reasoning; the only difference between the two forms in 
this respect being that, though the former equally ranges 

?nT 0 8 i*, fiuda its most natural expression 
in the third, while its deductive counterpart finds its most 

direct form in the first. By employing the same symbols, 
the correlation of the two processes may be thus exemplified • 
Inductive. Deductive. 

b is a . 

so, y, z are contained in l, 

**. so, y, z are a . 

or, 

a contains b. 
b contains so, y, z. 
a contains so, y, z l . 

s 7 U °g i 1 sms order of the terms remains un¬ 
changed, but that of the propositions is reversed; the con- 
clusion ot the one forming the major premiss of the other. 

Ut the terms the major is common to both, but the middle 
term m the deductive syllogism becomes the minor in the 
inductive; and the individuals which are the minor, or deter¬ 
mined notion m the deductive syllogism, become the middle 
term, or determining notion in the corresponding inductive 
syllogism . The one process, according to this view, is only 
an inverted counterpart of the other. J 

^ '5 arS i ake? estimatin & the inductive by the deductive syllogism 
restricts the former to the 3rd fig. The scheme of Sir W. Hamilton Tn 
the text presents the more correct doctrine. See Aids to the Study of 
Logic, vol. i. p. 89, by W. H. Karslake, B.A. * Hence Aristotle 


so, y, z are a. 

so,y, z represent the class b. 
.% b is a. 


or. 


a contains sc, y, z. 
so, y, z constitute b . 
•\ ci contains b . 
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§ 2 .-—Different Tcinds of Induction, Formal and Material. 

Syllogism erroneously confounded with Deduction. 

Muck confusion of tkougkt kas arisen tkrougk tke absence 
of distinction between the matter and form of induction, ana 
tke propagation of tke error tkenee resulting, that because 
it proceeds in an inverted method to deduction, and is 
generically applied to designate a distinct class of truths, it 
must necessarily denote a species of inference not contem¬ 
plated by tke founder of logic; a view wkick is countenanced 
bv tke fact, that in tke days when tke laws of tke syllogism 
were evolved, no suck thing as inductive science could be 
supposed to exist. Hence that class of moderns who, like 
Bacon and Bugald Stewart, will admit of no other correct 
elementary process than induction, are led to throw aside the 
syllogistic doctrine both as practically useless, and as an im¬ 
perfect exposition of tke theory of inference 1 . 


seems to have had a correct idea of induction when he affirmed ittobe 
a syllogism in which the major is proved of the middle by means of the 
minor; Enayayr) pev ovv /cat 6 eg eVaycoyijs c TvWoyio-jxos to bia rov 
iripov Sarepov ra> /xe<n» oroXkoyio-ctcrOai. (Pr. Anal. ii. 23, § 2.) 

i It is amusing to hear Bacon state his grounds for rejecting the 
syllogistic theory, which he rather naively left to mob orators and 
theologians, to whom he imagined correct reasoning was only a second¬ 
ary matter: <£ At nos demonstrationem per syllogismum rejicimus .. . 
quod syllogismus ex propositionibus constet, propositions ex verbis, 
verba autem notionum tesserae ac signa sunt. Itaque si notiones ipsae 
mentis male ac temere a rebus abstracts fuerunt . . . omnia ruunt. . . 
Keiicimus igitur syllogismum neque id solum quoad pnncipia sea etiam 
quoad propositiones medias.” Introduction to the Instauratio Magna. 
This extract clearly shows that Bacon was entirely ignorant of the 
principles he condemns, or he could nothave written■ 
for middle terms , or urged as a reason for the rejection of the school 
logic the singular fact, that it was open to the illusion of 
what reasoning is not? Bacon in this extract rejects middle terms as 
useless, yet he could not reason without them, and was necessarily a 
unsparing in their use as St. Thomas Aquinas.. . . 

A great deal of the current notions about the inutility of logic springs 
from the confusion which such loose writing tends to involve the oid 
and new methods. We have seen a graduate escape from the hard 
necessity of allowing himself to be convinced that he was arguing with 
a middle term particular in both premises, by .declaring that facts were 
better than syllogisms, when the forms of his argumentwouldhave 
proved that men are plants because they require air. I, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ produce facts like Bacon, you quibble about their combina¬ 
tion with Aristotle.” 
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The error appears to os to have arisen in a great degree 
irom the application of the term induction to the process in 
which there is really no illative inference at all—viz., the 
objective process of investigating particular facts as prepara¬ 
tory to illation, which is entirely intuitive, and also from 
imagining, because the truths arrived at by the process of 
illative induction are ordinarily tested by certain experimen¬ 
tal canons of inquiry and the laws of the Calculus, that it is 
entirely foreign to the class of truths which the syllogistic 
theory contemplates. The confusion, however, will disappear 
on considering that the syllogism, after all, only presents a 
mode in which an inference may be tested as to the conclu¬ 
siveness of its ^ form, and that for this purpose its mechanism 
is quite as available for inductive as for deductive reasoning 
m all cases where an illative inference has been drawn. Now’ 
if a train of reasoning can err on its formal side as well as 
with respect to its matter, it is surely no good reason to 
infer, because we are provided with a code of principles by 
which the latter may be tested, that we are quite at liberty 
to neglect the rules which relate to the correctness of the 
formal illation. 

In both these respects with regard to induction, the 
ancients and moderns appear to have entertained inverse mis¬ 
conceptions. Bacon and his followers have marvellouslv 
advanced the doctrine of material induction, but have entirely 
mistaken the import of its formal laws, and the functions 
they are calculated to discharge. Aristotle 1 , on the other 
hand, was. right with respect to the form; while in relation 
to material induction, or the mode of obtaining the materials, 
ana determining under what circumstances certain indi¬ 
viduals could be said to constitute or represent a class, he 
was obviously in error. For though in addition to the in¬ 
duction per enumerationem simplicem, or that which required 
every individual of a class to be tried, before they could be 
affirmed to constitute a class, he seemed to admit the induc- 
tion of a class from a few of the objects which it embraced, 
founded on the general analogies of nature; neither he or 
his followers had any distinct conception of the kind of evi- 

1 Aristotle attributes the discovery of induction to Socrates, deriving 
the word eTrayayr) from the Socratie accumulation of instances serv¬ 
ing as antecedents to establish the requisite conclusion. 
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deuce required to warrant such induction, but from a few or 
a single instance, and even more frequently from no instance 
at all, but only from some fancied analogy, they jumped at a 
universal law, and strove to submit nature to the fancnui 
hypothesis thus obtained, by concealing every objection 
calculated to weaken or overthrow it. The modems, with 
Bacon at their head, therefore, justly allege, that in¬ 
stead of proceeding from well-grounded particulars through 
the platform of intermediate axioms up to general laws, 
thev rushed up to aociomata smima , and then attempted 
to "deduce the axiomata media , by which they ought to 
have ascended; a method which of course involved them 
in undue assumption, and proved the source of irretrievable 

error 1 . , #J1 , 

As an instance of the mistake of the moderns with regard 
to formal induction, in addition to those already given, may 
be cited the attempt to identify syllogism with deduction, 
and the reduction of reasoning in the inductive form to the 
first figure with a view to show that all reasoning is syllo¬ 
gistic in the deductive sense of the term. Aldrich describes 
induction as a kind of enthymeme or. syllogism in Barbara 
with its minor suppressed 3 ; viz., “ This, that, and the .other 
magnet attract iron, therefore all magnets attract iron.. 
Though the illustration he gives, if thrown into a syllogistic 
form, would really require a major to be supplied, and not a 
minor. Thus, 

Whatever belongs to this, that, and the other magnet, 
belongs to all; 

Attracting iron belongs to this, that, and the other 
magnet; 

Therefore attracting iron belongs to all. 

We are, consequently, obliged to infer that he inverted the 
premises; in which case the inference would be unintel¬ 
ligible. ■ 

Archbishop Whately, on the other hand, takes the sup¬ 
pressed member of the syllogism in induction to be the major 3 , 
and reduces that method of inference to the deductive form 
in the following manner: 

i See Karslake’s Aids to the Study of Logic, vol. i. p. 97. 2 Artis 

Logic* Rudimenta, p. 175. 3 Whately’s Logic, b. iv. c. l. § 1. 
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Whatever belongs to the individuals we have examined 
belongs certainly or probably (as tte case mav bS’ 
to the class under which they come 7 

bheep deer, and other individuals deficient in uDDer 
cutting teeth, are found to ruminate; PP * 

rumble ieMent in ^ cutting teeth 

its force, by representing i^J uSiSmSl "tIT 
bir Thomas More was incorruptible, 
oir ihomas More was a judge • 

Therefore some judge or judged are incorruptible, 
would appear in the first figure as,_• 

Sir Thomas More was incorruptible. 

Some judge was Sir Thomas More : 
xherefore some judge is incorruptible; 

ment that falls within its confines, and none of 

M certain» c„»oemed, «„£„ 

for resolving all deduction int( 
is for the contrary procedure* 

§ 3.— Theories of Reasoning. 

The false views which arose from making 
synonymous with syllogism have invited attacks from difr 
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ferent quarters on the whole doctrine of 

which though varying in some degree m their form, re 

semble each other so far in their general features as to de- 

note a common origin— 

facies non omnibus una 

Nec diversatamen; qualem decet esse sororum . 
and, consequently, admit of being de alt with rn an a|g e ga e 
form. The common pnnciple from which they spring may¬ 
be traced to the assumption that all f S s uch 

ralisations from particular facts; that there are no suc 
things easting as a, priori truths, given, as Kant would s y, 

«■T-nltimate nnnciples of our intellectual constitution; and 
the eoSequ^rSary that all inference s fromparticu- 
to to^rticulars, ££ 

antf saifsra sacaffi 

which we Infer the conclusion is not all men are mortal, for 
that would involve a petitio pnncipit, but simply “imhe 
Tl^lar cases in which we have observed mortality to he 
the class men^: .Nor is the formula of previous 
instances in which the inference lias been drawn necessary 
to be looked at on all occasions, as there are a great quan i y 
of particular inferences evident from the bare statement of 
the P minor. ¥e would not require, m order to affirm that 

the lines A F and U, C, from being equal to M,N, are 
the bnes A , . tQ former caaes in which we 

hlTobserved the trath of the axiom that things ^ ch ^e 

SlStion 6 of'proposhions j£is*^h^s' sifficiently 
evident of itself, without any previous generalisation, to carry 

not even concede so much, but a ttirms. * t0 predicate that 

stress ^ s ° 

stoutly ignored. 
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convietion to the most undisciplined understanding as soon 
as they are understood. The syllogistic theo^Sefore^ 

tieulara tT™?* Iea f onki S, but inference from par- 

on™? t0 P®* 16111 ” 8 though marks of marks. The conclu- 
sion of an inference not being drawn from a general ™ 
position, even when it may be advisable to consult it by wav 
ollateral security, but according to it; such general 

5»2xrr* v°r d r d •/ ,he 

£ ® S ^- bui . particular facts from which that general 
*Z?S, -g ™ 1 Accordingly the rule, of 
ogism, and, m tact, every artifice which the uermnf^ihV 

!p£ C - ei P braces > beyond absolute definition, is perfectly use¬ 
less in the sense of the Scotch school; and tKrk sLufd 

therm 0 ™ 06 Sen t to ^ e . trunk-makers, were it not as well for 
the purposes of curiosity, and out of respect to the Dast to 
preserve so cumbersome a piece of mechanism by winch the 
human species at least, for nearly two thousand years con 
S6 tl t0 gmdeth <? ?P e rations of the reasoning faculty*. 

theXL vW^^T’ tll0U # 11 entertaining fundamentally 
tne same views, do not go so far. Though we do nnf 

Xfsz trr? ^ "■« I— p~p^t 

• P ® ‘ ci * 18 employed, it is necessary to preserve eon- 
sistency between the particular conclusion we infer from the 
“y® r P remiss a P d our former experience expressed by such 
general proposition; and the rules of the syllogism serve as 
if P - nSa ^ le guarantee for that purpose. ^The use of 
the syllogism is consequently nothing else than the „« 0 
general propositions in reasoning; and these arLnfr cerlfr 
formula generalised from the results of our former 
nence, to determine what inferences may be drawn in anv 
particular case. The work of drawing the inference is that 
® f the formula, and the rules of the school logic are 

This middle CUnty ;f r u h l COrreCtneas of the application 3 . 

J his middie ground, between the Scotch school and the 

peripatetic logicians, was raised with a view to defend the 

yhogism from the charge of really assuming the conclusion 

tne P remises ; an accusation that certainly had some 

StewSt’s^os^Tthl Mfnd 01 d vo?T n0n ’ - Art Dugald 

Lectures, passim. P ^ Sm^fiogif voU 
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colour of plausibility so long as the 

with deduction, and made to guarantee the co 8en c T oi ev y 
inference that could be thrust into the four ™of s °f the 
first fisrure For if we argue, from every man being a re 

SmiSTagert, that the® " 

accountable for his actions, it is evident we assert no n 
truth but merely particularise, or draw out of the gener 
formula (major premiss), one of the single 
included under it. Such a form of reasoning it is conse 
quently contended is incompetent to advance ns one step 
fn the progress of knowledge, or to coirrobon^^7 ™- 
since it falls into the sophism which renders the conclu 
sion a mere tautological repetition of the premises. , 
takhm logic on the high ground of the deductive syllo¬ 
gism with which its adversaries have confounded it, thereis 
need of little ingenuity to invalidate tte « h ^S es ^ le | 
against its method. For waving, at present, the quest o 
how we come by the majority of general propositions, which 
i s r e anv the cardinal point in dispute, it cannot be denied 
that we frequently obtain such formula ^^he^ fiS? 
one-tenth of the meaning they are caiculated, when tuil^ 

analysed, to convey ; and that we can on J terms either 
their latent truth by casting about for middle terms either 
hv experiment or reflection, which link them vith other 
classes* of phenomena previously 

extend our knowledge. For example, when JNe^ton nrst 
propounded his general law that material bodies attract each 
other with a force proportionate to the product of their 
masses directly, and the square of their mutual distance in¬ 
versely, he hardly dreamt that the precession of the eqm- 

noxescould be deduced as a naturalconsequenceofhe 

priuoinle Nor did Pythagoras, when he first realised 
the truth of the necessary relations between the base and 
sidesof a right-angled triangle, think of the consequent de¬ 
velopment to which they subsequently conductedhunmthe 
construction of the 47thproposition: at least he is smd to 
have comported himself on the discovery of that famous 
Theorem as Columbus in sight of a new world, ^^ Kepkr, 
when he found that the satellites ofJupiterverifiedhis three 
celebrated laws of the elliptical motion of the planets. 

To take Mother branch of cases, which are generally 
deemed more akin to the syllogistic scheme; viz., those con- 
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“£ eito 

as to the rise of general whatever may be said 

of particular i»ioesl P X? St m i?S ‘Sul'T*'' 

sera lts 1■**»*■ «*«» 

which Se"» f 

such general formula bv mpnn« ^ 'aai x^ e a PP^ lca ^ 10Ii of 
lar instances n“Sr ’ ZSvLZSZi'TTl* 0 P artieu ‘ 
these deductions lead to new truths ®“? Iated by us. All 
called new in the human sense of tt>I l f as , truths ean be 
must be looked upon as remiltir/ term > an d consequently 
knowledge. What are all the a ? ,d( btion to our 

each denomination of Christians Wp?’' f °J mstanBe > which 
inff of Chrkf hnf a ^ ™ . ai i s have raised upon the teach- 

(how far rightly or othOTTOe^^of 6 f dedu J ctive b r “ferred 
general schemed doctrine he is ! f ° r jj 18 to say) from the 
To select a singlecaseitwouhl he to - haTe taught? 

aver that the colossal ? sv^Pm ^ 5 cer ^ aiD ty g°mg very far to 

father, buit „ „Tfe7 ^d d 

assumed in the premises S ° f Scri P tures were 

inferred; and j!t S 8e Llf Ch the \ were deductively 
truths, latent WW] In lt * * T re graced as original 

they were drawn, hut no^fohy^rLS W . h f i ch 

Church, and that by the whole of niT-? *T e primitive 

°*« ■? the compart- 
from a ganeS^pSS^Wcondnsion is deduced 
ferred must be income measure cont^ 61 ^ ^“tthe truth in- 
warrant the illation • but it rWa 00 ^ 1 ?^ in : ^ e P rem ises to 
explicitly involved but onlv in f ^ ^° °Y - that ifc must be 
in which case there can be no ■>? lrt ! lal and implicit manner, 
mises in theconcluln^n assum Ptionof the pre- 

The process of inference in its !i *b e J}ftit%o pnncipii consists, 
tive processes, as its induc ' 

counter processes of natur^ tmtu® 011 ^' 1 ? ^? nS res P ec t to the 
There ifuo eSt w ht“ rt -*> 10 »™'™' 

- ■* ~'5&?£rs s£ 

p. 22 i^na uz «^ 
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principles MmO?““S?"1e“ommnS'riSm&e,'?re 

SllSfe Slo^iX fi“set mde on acconnt of its imptajj 

syUog s • n OT emises, we must set aside all 


si£y^J^^“Ssi 

We of the syllogistic rules; the entire use of logic is at an 
end 3 The functions which it has to discharge rela e en ^ 7 
St uartof inference which Mr. Mill denies its competency 
S fidffl nor can it throw any light on the interpretation of 

the neneral formula hy which we seek to cover any particula 
the general 10 fLf erre d. The latter supposition is, m 

EhHIeSoTilsSS 2^£1|HS|£ 

formed from the results of one’s individual experience ? The 

1 Baron Galluppi, of the U conchinon 

tion inanother way., that the illation is con- 

are fairly contained in ^ J ^ oonclusion exists. The latter he desig- 
tained, in which the truth of the conchisiwexi^ ^ material . The 

nates the formal part of the ®y^°S comnarison of the two terms of 
inference of course nrufl from. the cowroB®^ thafca ctis only 
the conclusion with the middle, a . can ^ n0 mea ns be said 
expressed in the conclusion, th P . . we^combat in the text 
to'"contain it. The logmans syllogism; but 

confound the formal with the material pan o^ ^ ^ ^ 

though we see the latter a ^aie term is necessary to 

ass?" X5&s£S£&*».-«. 

he distinctly propounds the doctrine in the text. 
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®ven m its deductive dress, which Mr. Mill takes 

pSS T»2St^ 

P“ff s \ r, t } leir competency in their proner snhere 
ana apply them to obiects in which as TVfr ivnii «_ _F ’ 

.T«^ S 75=,-£3£ 

combmed with a capacious memory: and Dueald stL*t 

ssaes ^^fias 

§ 4s.—General Truths exist independent of Experience. 

th™,!? 5® BU PP° siti oo.that all general propositions are 
the result of experience, it would by no means follow that 

^^/SSS^SSSiSSSi 

miss, there being no common principle to serve as maior until 

fntn ^ ber ° f i partl0u1 ^ inferences had become agglomerated 
into a general proposition. Now we fairlv ™t IT i 

ones consciousness, whether such an exDositiou*nf^ 
manner m which he registered his first inferences is correct 6 
When a cluld has once felt the consequences of plyiS S 

mmt ™mT W •*** ™ th the dSK£ 

j i j . need has it of a second experience to certify 
that sugar is sweet and acids bitter ? Do the number of i? 
stances m which these objects are felt through the course of 
* »“Sle iota of ttes 

lerence. If no one can say that they do, without contra 
dieting the general experience of his species then ifthXw 
. general pSpodB*, „„„ “ 
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individual case, but from a constituent pmciple of ou^el- 
lectual constitution taken an conjunction • 

teriorlt assures us, that whatever qualities we have found m 
SKS with particular 

.gW. 

for applying it to an indiscriminate number of 
Slar cases but that all the relative degrees of certainty, as 
well in different minds as in eqch individual’s consciousness, 
would arise exclusively from the number of times the par 

though there axe a class of facts that absolutely follow tlmt 
law fas those connected with contingent events), ana re 
Sdt hi general propositions of an empirical character 

tie LL, of t»u» 1 

ativ sensible experience to assure the mind, that they m 
elude every concrete case to which they are eapabk of bemg 
applied as abstract propositions the truth rf whict 
mind perceives intuitively m its ideas; while there is an 

ditional class which require one ^ ^eir 

ference, but after that are so indubitable and 
character, as to be instinctively generahsed on ^spo^ and 
extended to every subsequent instance of the same pheno 
mena The indispensable corollaries of the doctrine, that all 

c±>r£&=iS arts? 

own consciousness is a steady witness; the principle itsel , 

truths with those of a physical character by resolvmg them 
So hypothetical notions,' and making the necessity, which 

. Sir W. Hamilton will not admit thi ls pr 
necessitate, but only inclines. firing qualities of fire 

to°so high 0f the prin0ipl6 

he lays down would be a mark of insanity. 
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rx p m p rirr pa ^ aem > tbe sim P le result of habit in 
to ht princSe iLTr!™ W ^° hwe have attributed 

fore absurd to say, with such a doctrine in the fore!at ’ 
th^ their necessity springs from habit*. ground, 

a** £“ss***b 

“»““ —*■£» 

® Dl*. Whownll —_ 1 .. .. . _ 


HU taiie a numerical instance- i o ««« *T au ^ IS - 

ceire them, by any freak ofti^mlV + d ? a „ re , 5 i we cannot con- 
i. 54, 55). In repfy Mr Mil tS’ ft ”? 8ke 7 (Phil - Ind - Sciences, 
verse of a proposition as the only sten of“f “^/atahy of the re- 
prove the futility of such a mark bf HHnl ecessi „ t ^ and attempts to 
the antipodes) once Xmlf toeo£, d ° Ctrines (sUch as 
subsequently taken their place as scientific +™ft° h o a Jt,? evertheless 
with the double sense of the word^TnconceS^ But thfa is 
unworthy of a logician of Mi- mup« *? n « Cei - le m a ma nner which is 
can be, and is re?y ™„ The term evidently 
classes of objects b ^£ r / to denote two 

with the primary laws of the reasoning ff^rf 1116 ^ ^t}* 01 ^ conflicting 
like some of the truths of facu t ^’ and the other which, 

simply because the tmtta Z?™*™ our comprehension; 

which, either through defective faciiltm* b ®J, ongs toa class of subjects 
tion, we are unfitted -° f means 9 f inf °rma- 

Mill not to suppose that he understood Dr Wh d0ln n , ]DJUStlce to Mr. 
volT A a rfff animady crted upon in th? 

vol. i. Art. Demonstration and Necessary Truths. * Logic, 

II 
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pnnalitv of the radii of a circle that is supposed to depend 

upon the possibility of abstracting w^ies 

its acceptance. Whence comes the difference, it both classes 
Jf n^sCy^uths- are held with the like uniform and un- 
racing de i ee of certainty by the believing mind ? Even it 
wewere disposed to save Mr. Mill from the consequences of 
his first inconsistency, which his words, however, will not 

■ llo v” *°Js 

of tli’ contrary claas arises & “ m 0 ShM» » 

nation oould serve bo purpose, unless to. overthrow ivxr. 
Mill’s doctrines. Eor in that case the indisputable conse¬ 
quence would follow, that the hypothetical ^ass must be 
granted as soon as the condition was oxpressed ; wMe that 
series whose truth was the mere creature of habit and asso 
ciation would be received with doubt at first, and go on - 
creasMgln certainty according to the number of times the 
Xenomena in which they first took their rise was repeated 
But such a supposition is at war with the plainest truths that 
consciousness reveals to us, and could not be entertained with¬ 
out convicting the first principles of reasoning of imposture. 

WeTan oily escape from such false consequences by 
ascribing the uniformity of belief, with which all abstract 
truth is held, to the necessary relation between the classes 
of our ideas out of which they spnng—a relation which is 
assented to in the same moment as it is intuitively perceived, 
and instead of depending on experience doestj-R'X 
confirmation from that source to assure the mind that it m 
eludes all the cases that actual reality can bring under its 
iudgment. When we say that two straight lines cannot en¬ 
close a space, or affirm that the radii of a circle are equal, 
there is no more hypothesis in the last proposition than 

wHcli we speak exist out of our conceptions, but that both 
are necessarily true as beheld in the percipient mind. 
Even viewed mth relation to external objects, the only con- 
.i-x-_ic. unnni rad m either case, is the existence of space 


fmd sensible lines to wmenruey can 

more necessary that such lines shouldexistwithoutbreadth 
to realise the truth of the last case than that of the first, 
. . 1 ._ a:; a fill he enuaLif drawn to the very edge 
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fi!lfil 1 f 1 S rCUm ^ renCe 0f the circle > and in that sense would 
condition imposed by the geometrical definition of 
a straight line . But the fact is, owing to defective instru 
ments, and the inexactness attending even the most delicate 
manipulations, the mind’s conceptions can never be fault 
lessly cast, into physical embodiments: but this by no means 

• f’ff a wa “* ° f reallfc y 111 the conceptions themselves but 
is to be ascribed to the grossness of our sensible perceptions 
which are not fitted to embody abstract truth to a greater 

creTtion fP Tf f m tl i°l i n 1 requ 1 isite to attain man’s Ind in 
solute wi*- ma thematical or abstract truth fall short of ab- 
i ! P !f f t . T hen camed into the material world phv- 
sical truth is in the same predicament, all concrete know- 

Buftolafi °Jilh S0 -f Jmy approximations to absolute reality. 
■But to call either it or mathematical truth hypothetical en 

of truths existing in the mind; two underlying all o,m 7 
ferences from particular events, and the other furnishing 
|ie occasions by which either class are called into action 
When we restrict our judgment to a particuL event Te 
resu!t is a simple intuitive truth. But when the inference 
travels further than the affirmation of the agreement or dis 

hfftXj °nW te TT that partieular c ase, a real’illation 
Has taken place; which, upon analysis, will be found te 

consist in the combination of one of the first class oftruths 
(major) with the particular case (minor) which called it ffito 

JSVlr a -^- d 7? °“ Ce pereeived that moSe 
* j“ e °l ram > ** directly concludes that in all future 
can . n °t come 111 contact with that element without 
getting soaked, from an interior conviction which assures 
it that similar effects follow from like causes ; 7d which 
press y evolved, constitutes the major proposition to the 

tobe^Vequafbrlad^h ^ ^ line considered 

with Dugald Stewart! h *The only distlnotkn 6 bftwpS?*^ 81 + origi . nated 

M 2 
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STEWS £»&£*& 

wtaTiS7Lm^1^m«”^rata»« of »»T»cl, 

t 'o mm to-'iay, that sbe will be so to-morrow, .mplr 
b“°me ?Ph») no 5 general & yriori judgment in ttai-i 
that could form a major premiss in combination with t 
rlivirhial case to warrant the supposition. 

Nor is^ it even necessary to concede, though it does happen 
■in manv cases that individual occurrences are required to 
^11 tKstract truth into being with respect to every par- 
ticular phenomenon. Before a child has experienced a prac¬ 
tical exemplification of the truth that every sound must have 
a cause bras found to hurst its drums and break its tram- 
nets with a view to explore the locality of the noise.W 
has not smiled at his teacher when first set tc> learn the> a■- 
finitions of Euclid, for attempting to increase his knowledge 
tlhe Lmouncement of the fact, that things which are equal 
Ke samntbing or. eqml torach 

Se tab SS of tbougbb 

fashion the «rat judgmmtilbiit the mind forms, and instead 
of he£g dependent on particular inferences, comprise the 
vtrv elements out of which such inferences are evolved, and 
present the only means of testing, or le |itimatmg, their 
^ TTarl tlie divine economy ordered tins otherwise, 

Ind left the child entirely depen,lent for ^ ^owledge m]pon 

ItuXtS IE? it; tdiha thing 

as^ertainty could no more enter into the mmd than the 
idea of colour into the conception of a blind man. 

Such a priori judgments, which we agree with Ka 
in accepting as tie ultimate elements of our intellectual 
m accepuug distimruished into two classes, viz., 

those 1 which’have direct reference to external facts, and are 
ordv true in the supposition that the laws of nature remain 
and will continue immutable ; such, however, may be deni^, 
as we shall subsequently see in certain cases, witho 
peaching either the reasoning faculty or consciousness, of 
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error. The other class refers to necessary truth arising 
from the necessary relation between our ideas, and which 
cannot be denied without destroying the terms which consti¬ 
tute the proposition in which they are expressed. Into these 
classes of abstract truths and single intuitive judgments, both 
alike incapable of demonstration, we resolve all reasoning. 


CHAPTER HI. 

DIEEERENT DEGREES OE EVIDENCE. 

§ 1 .—Various Grades of Certainty . 

The elements into which we have resolved the syllogistic 
process partly correspond to the three divisions of Aris¬ 
totle, touching the. modality of propositions, or the different 
degrees of belief with w r hich a judgment is held by the mind, 
which the Stagyrite classes under the head of necessary, cer¬ 
tain, and contingent (probable) 1 . The first term he refers to 
that , class which spring out of the necessary relation between 
our ideas, and which are so absolutely true that they cannot 
be denied without invalidating the reasoning principle itself. 
In the scholastic sense, this class was usually styled meta¬ 
physical ; and even God is declared incompetent to render 
them otherwise than they are, the things which they desig¬ 
nate remaining the same; as the supposition would lead to 
the confounding the intrinsic properties of things. Physical 
truth, on the other hand, while capable of demonstrative 
certainty, is altogether dependent on the continuance of 
the laws of the external world, and consequently may be 
abrogated when the author of them chooses to suspend their 
functions. Physical truth, therefore, is confined to the 
boundaries of the material world, to space and time, and is 
dependent on the will of the Creator; while metaphysical 
truth exists absolutely and universally, and can in no in¬ 
stance be supervened without the destruction of the concep¬ 
tions which enter into its composition. The supposition that 
EresnePs law of the bifurcation of light in certain crystals 
was. suspended, would by no means involve the destruction 
of either the crystallised bodies concerned or an illuminat- 

1 Prior Aual. i. 8. Kvayitaia : ivBe^ofxeva :: V 7 rap%avT(U 
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iag medium; but we could not for a moment conceive lying 
to be a virtue, or a cylinder to be a sphere, without annihi¬ 
lating all the conceptions which enter into the respective 
terms of the judgment. 

Contingent, or probable truth, comprises that wide class oi 
judgments which depend upon events whose operations we 
are unable to investigate, and concerning which we cannot 
predict anything but with a very doubtful degree of certainty. 
That the weather will be fine to-morrow because it has been 
so to-day is a judgment that falls under this category, because 
we can furnish no other grounds for it than mere conjecture. 
This class of propositions is generally designated by the word 
chance, accident, &c., and was frequently so deemed by Aris¬ 
totle and the ancients. But there is no such thing as chance 
or accident existing in nature, everything being controlled by 
systematic laws, and produced by the action of regular 
causes, the only difference being that, in the class of things 
termed contingent, we are unable to penetrate into their 
operation. The result of the Derby, for example, next year, 
depends upon the superior qualifications of a certain horse, 
the manner of treatment in the interim, and the honesty 
with which his owner and rider make use of his speed in 
the contest. But the issue at best can only be conjectured 
with probable certainty, because we cannot foresee the re¬ 
sult of these causes or ascertain how far they will operate. 

To this list the scholastics added that of moral truth, 
which, though when accompanied with strict marks of vali¬ 
dity, falls somewhat short of demonstrative certainty, still ap¬ 
proaches so nigh it that it may almost be ranked in the same 
category. Such are the foundations upon which rest our 
belief in the testimony of others, with regard to facts which, 
we have not seen, and which. impel us to believe histo¬ 
rical truth, when accurately verified, with the same tenacity 
as we accept any scientific fact derived from our own inves¬ 
tigation. Bor, that a number of men having no connexion 
with each other, and influenced by no personal motives, 
should conspire to cheat mankind with a lie, is a supposition 
which we can no more entertain than any notion which im¬ 
peaches the reasoning principle itself. Yet in all such pro¬ 
positions there is room for cavil, as many find it difficult to 
convince themselves that all the required conditions have been 


Iffl 
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fulfilled; and when the testimony of individuals are incon¬ 
sistent with the permanence and fixity of Nature’s laws 
some philosophers choose to abide by the latter, as more cer* 
tain than the human testimony, no matter how well sup¬ 
ported, which seeks to set them aside. 


§ 2 .—Twofold Doctrine of Modality. 

. question of the different degrees of belief by which 
judgments are held, has been deemed of so unsatisfactory a 
character by many modern logicians, as to be excluded from 
the domain of the science, on the ground that the certainty 
affects the predicate of a proposition and not the copula, and 
as such does not come within the reasoning process. There 
is no doubt a quasi species of modality which only concerns 
^predicate, as when we say u the wine is uncommonly good,” 
the sun is very hot ;” but this does not come within the 
proper definition of the term, and consequently must not be 
confounded with it. With regard to strict modality, the 
copula, as the link of connexion between the two extremes 
ofi a proposition, is undoubtedly modified by any variation of 
the certainty which exist between their union. If two 
weights are held together by a chain, any diminution or in¬ 
crease of the firmness with which they are held together 
must influence the chain uniting, and not the weights which - 
it holds. The consideration of modality, therefore, becomes 
essential to. any practical system of reasoning, for the con- 
elusion can in no instance involve any further degrees of cer¬ 
tainty than is contained in the premises; and if we would have 
the mind realise its full value, it is essential to know the 
amount of certainty that accompanies each premiss in the 
syllogism. Moreover, since the resolution of a point in dis¬ 
pute 1 will often depend upon the relative value we attach to 
different degrees of evidence, it becomes a matter of very 
great importance to consider how far, and in what respect, 
c ^ ass of judgments is more certain than another. 

The complete doctrine of modality would consequently 
embrace every degree of belief which the mind is accustomed 
to attach to the different classes of its judgments, with the 
corresponding motives, commencing with the lowest grade of 
1 Such as of miracles. 
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.probability and rising through the intervening shades of 
belief to the highest metaphysical certainty. . Each of the 
divisions in that case already given, would admit of a minute 
subdivision. Thus, for instance, the class of moral truths 
might be arranged under four or five distinct heads. Eirst, 
under that of historical testimony, which even in itself has 
different branches of certainty, that which relates to the de¬ 
struction of Nineveh not being commonly received with the 
same credence as we believe the burning of Moscow or occur¬ 
rences of a more recent date. In this respect, time seems 
to be, in some respects, the arbiter of the degree of belief 
we may attach to a fact depending on the testimony of tra¬ 
dition. The fate of Troy has long been considered of. very 
doubtful authenticity, and the early account of Rome is be¬ 
ginning to loom through the twilight of fable, which may, if 
the world last long enough, in the lapse of ages overspread 
its entire history. Secondly, under that class of evidence 
which relates to the existence of the soul in a future state, 
the belief of an overruling Providence, and the impression 
that man in the next life will be punished or rewarded for his 
actions in this ; all which judgments being incapable of de¬ 
monstration or any very rigid proof, are accepted by a cer¬ 
tain class of minds with great distrust, and even in the judg¬ 
ment of those really confiding in them, who form the vast 
majority of the human species, rest upon other.foundations 
than the purely moral proofs which are alleged in their sup¬ 
port. Thirdly, under that class of testimony which relates 
to present facts, whose reality any one, if he chooses, may 
go and convince himself of by the evidence of his senses. 
This class of truths is the most certain of any others de¬ 
pending on purely moral grounds, and men universally accept 
them with the same amount of credence as they receive the 
plainest revelations of their own consciousness. Eourthly, 
under that of ethical doctrine; for, though, the. majority of 
mankind are disposed to call things by their right names, 
and would really stone a man who ventured to preach up a 
loose morality among them, there are not wanting , many 
philosophers of very acute penetration who affirm that, intrin¬ 
sically, there is no more vice in adultery than in saying one s 
prayers, and that the vulgar distinctions of virtue and wicked¬ 
ness only spring from the conventional notions of society. 
That such opinions, if practically acted upon, would destroy 
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the ligaments by which nations and communities exist is 
iversally admitted; and since man was bom for society, it 

howTr *, matte \ n0t ° f TCr ^ hard Nation to determine 
now tar it may be presumed that either God or nature 
would make the condition of one of the great ends of his 
destiny dependent on a delusion. , 

§ 3.— The same subject continued. Criteria of Evidence. 
Ihe Doctrine of sufficient reason . 

The branches of physical truth maybe divided into ex- 

cfent'cert 1 ^! 1 ' 1 de “? n8trati ™- ^th are received with suffi. 

to dl , s P lae e doubt; but assurance is doublv 

thJtesl^frt T g hen f J h6n physical trutl1 has stood au 
f t tHe demonstrative methods; for we then receive 

or t nt s P e ° I ® s of secun ty for the existence of the fact, 

tantamo2° to Vahdlt ? "“?• hav ? been in question, which is 
Srr Vll confirmation from two distinct sources of 
evidence. The metaphysical portion of the general division 

logical 6 'Th^fi de r d U v der th ° ieads of mathematical and 
}' member is sufficiently evident, having been 

SSriJK " po “ *? Th. Z 

latter will fully appear m considering the different criteria 

rnihml h d TC b ?f n kld do r n hy lo S icians for sustaining the 
mutual dependence and harmony of the different branches 

of evidence, both with themselves and with each other. 

“i-W+iiT* ° f these ^> the principle of contradiction, viz., 
,wTTJ >r ° perty cannot be at the same time affirmed 
and denied of the same subject.” Thus, we could not main¬ 
s' 11 , the existence of Kepler’s laws while we believed in the 
?°]™ are theory of the heavens, for that would be plainly 
tantamount t° saying that the planets moved in complete 

mursc-rt^ th -u ffT tlme the ! described an elliptic 
course through the heavens. Yet trite as even this principle 

may appear, it is more frequently violated in moral iudg- 

menth^Tr STf’ ^ b ° W ° ften do ™ meet will 
men who talk about the existence of a free press in con- 

nexion with absolute monarchy, and who cast their lot with 
despotism while they affirm that all their opinions and predi¬ 
lections are m favour of absolute liberty ? indeed, there are 
P T n8 f Wh ,° m this error is 80 deep 1 ! rooted, 

to be °**»&*°V ’*•» 
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The second criterion is the complement of the former, 
“that conceptions which agree with each other can be m 

thonght united or affirmed of the JgJ 

time ” and is designated the principle of identity, ine third 
iHhe principle of the excluded middle (lex exclusi medn): 
“Either a given judgment must he true of any subject or 
its contradictory, there is no middle course.” The result of 

this criterion is, that we cannot accept one proposition as 
true without abandoning its contradictoryasfalse^ 

versd If therefore, we can prove that the contradictory 01 
any judgment is true, we impugn its veracity quite as muc 
as if we directly overthrew it. The principle of sufficient 
reason 1 may be Lid to form the fourth 


or reason," wmcn exciuuca interest 

every belief rooted in ignorance, prejudice, or sett-mteres . 
From this law it would follow: first, that we cannotgrant the 
reason without accepting what follows from^jjnchis the 
foundation of syllogistic inference: secondly, thatif 
consequences are held to be true, the reason ’ 

thirdly, that we cannot reject the consequence without e 
j-ectffig the reason. Hence the mode of proof called redact* 


a, however, does not co— 
mind a distinct degree of certainty from that of mathe 
matical. Both are accepted with the highest degree of belief 
that can be supposed to exist, and are therefore properly 
termed metaphysical 8 . Physical and moral truths, when con¬ 
firmed by the strict marks which we shall presently offer as 
a test of their validity, are accepted with a similar egr 
belief, though it is hard to conceive this of so certain a cha- 

‘ Usually attributed to Leibnitz, since it flrstreceivedentire de¬ 
velopment at his hands; but the principle f ft? 

wfffi the^causeonts existence. Now, though there is always a motive, 
JurfLeffidK philosophers 8 , from^c^^fS^by^ 

such thing exists. 
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racter as that which accompanies metaphysical judgments, 
inasmuch as the hypothesis of their being false does not lace¬ 
rate the reasoning principle itself, and has been maintained 
mth great strength of argument by a group of very able phi¬ 
losophers. But moral testimony, which does not bear the 
assigned marks of validity, or physical events which seem to 
contradict the usual order of nature, or refer to future 
results, into the causes of which we are unable to penetrate, 
must be regarded as probable, but the precise amount of 
credence with which they must be accepted, will form the 

chapter of a subsequent book. 


CHAPTEE IT. 

THE EOTODATIOtfS OE EVIDENCE. 

§ 1 .—Number of Primitive Elements into which all Knowledge 
can be resolved. Their Relation to each other. 

The motives which impel us to form those various judg¬ 
ments we have just considered are stated differently bv 
logicians, according to the opinions they have formed on 
the nature of knowledge. The widest division we have seen 
is that of Gallupp 1 , who resolves these motives into seven 
distinct elements; vie., consciousness, memory, external 
sense, analogy! reasoning, evidence (intuitive we suppose 
he means), and authority; since it is impossible to demon¬ 
strate the veracity of any one of these means of know¬ 
ledge without falling into a petitio prmekm. Thus, when 
Descartes denied the infallibility of any other primitive 
fountain of knowledge, unless that solitary act of conscious¬ 
ness which informed him of his own existence, and attempted 

ol*£“ al °F’ ? al i“ ppi ’ ™ conjunction with some other logicians, 
Oralnot0 word induction. May we be allowed to enter our protest 
£i£?£iixist this (thus© in atTnlvino* ■forma ~ ___ 


whioh ^ ciitneiy aisnnct class oi subjects with 

which they have no connexion. If this habit proceed much further, 

?? 10S °^v*? a l nomenelature will become confounded, 
tom If ooU^ 1 be ,, I1 J t . the condition of geographers, who, owing to the cus- 
g t 1 the pIaces m the • New WorM after the titles of the Old, 
or TTaUfi 1 ’ T h fi n ^.occurrence is said to have happened at Winds® 
or Halifax, whether it took place in Europe, Australia, or America , 
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to demonstrate the veracity of the rest, he assumed the 
infallibility of reasoning and memory, as no truth can De 
proved without the exercise of these two motives ot judg¬ 
ments; and when the scholastics, who were addicted to the 
folly of demonstrating everything, attempted to prove the 
veracity of memory by the veracity of God, they fell into as 
palpable a sophism, inasmuch as the accuracy of the trams ot 
inference they employed depended on the infallibility of the 
very faculty they were intended to establish. 

These motives, however, are so related, that while many ot 
them can be exercised apart from the rest, each requires a 
separate act of consciousness for the perception ot its ex¬ 
istence 1 . Thus, we believe in the existence of the external 
world on the immediate authority of the senses; but these 
are entirely dependent for their action on the act ot con¬ 
sciousness, so that the existence of matter is certified to us 
mediately through the act of consciousness. Again, no act 
of memory can be exercised unless through the same 
medium, and when that faculty assures us of our own 
identity, consciousness is required as a means by which that 
act of memory may become manifest to us. _ But though 
consciousness 2 thus underlies every other primitive truth, 
and is essential to their exercise, it has functions apart from 
them, and, therefore, may be said to have a distinct existence . 
Thus it reveals to us immediately, and that without the aid 
of any of the other faculties, the idea of our existence, with 
that class of intuitive judgments which spring out ot the 
relation between our ideas. It consequently may be said to 
enjoy a prerogative over the other motives ot judgments, as 
it not only is the direct means of communicating to us a 
wide class of evidence, but is the grand basement on which 
the certainty of the other motives rest, the supposition ot 
their invalidity involving in the impeachment of its veracity 
the destruction of all knowledge. 

i Reid and Royard Collard, following the common-sense doctrine in¬ 
stituted hv Pere Buffier, erected consciousness into a distinct lacuity, 
even nvM&ig separately from perception; but for this they are pro- 
plrly censured by Sir W. Hamilton. * The scholastic definition of 
consciousness, or sensus intimus, is perceptioqua mens de P re ^ l f ° 
statu admmetur, and, as such, it is usually taken as synonymous wPdi 
consckntia. 3 The contrary opinion is maintained by Sir W. 
Hamilton* 
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It may be observed that each of these means of evidence 
affords an inlet for original information, except memory, and 
that, its function is simply to reproduce the past states or 
modifications of the thinking mind. It is not, therefore, an 
original, but an auxiliary, motive of judgment; but one of so 
important a character that it ranks next to consciousness 
in the function of generating knowledge; since, in the ab¬ 
sence of its veracity, as we shall presently show, none of the 
other motives could be of the slightest avail in constructing 
a system of science. . In examining into the nature of the 
other motives, each will be found to have distinct offices en¬ 
tirely independent of one another, unless, indeed, evidence 
which, according to our description of consciousness, can 
have no place in the category, even in the narrow sense of 
intuition,, in which alone its claims could be considered. 
3?or the judgments which intuitive evidence embraces are 
either of a metaphysical character, or they refer to particular 
coincidences in the external world. In the former case they 
come immediately under the cognisance of consciousness, 
and in the latter that of the external senses. Its presence, 
consequently, in the list leads to a cross division, besides 
being entirely unnecessary. But as, of the six remaining 
principles, consciousness never becomes the subject of the 
direct assaults of scepticism, unless through the medium of 
the others, we need only inquire in what respect the veracity 
of these may be placed out of the reach of its attacks. 

§ 2 .—Memory an ultimate source of HJvidenee. 

Without the faculty of remembering the past modifications 
of our minds, every moment of life would be the first moment 
for us.. We could not recal one experience, or register one 
single judgment or inference; no science consequently could 
exist. The only conclusion we could arrive at would be, 
“I am,” and nothing more. Any attempt, therefore, to im¬ 
pugn the veracity of this faculty lays the axe to the root 
of. all knowledge, and even aims at the destruction of 
personal identity. Sceptics have not neglected to avail 
themselves of the compendious method thus offered for the 
destruction of certainty, and have directed their attack in 
two ways. 

First, it is contended that memory is faltering and uncer- 
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tain, and in many cases lias been convicted of deception. 
Who has not mistaken one object for another, or been fully 
assured he was in possession of a fact which, when he came 
to search for it, either eluded his recollection or emerged out 
of his consciousness in another form ? Our courts of justice, 
and the system of arbitration to which mankind find it neces¬ 
sary to have recourse, hourly present cases of men, each at 
the instigation of this faculty, making the most conflicting 
statements, and staking their veracity on the asseveration of 
an oath. The answer to this, objection is patent. . We only 
vindicate the certainty of memory in all those obvious cases 
in which its certainty cannot deceive us without arguing some 
degree of mental derangement in the understanding^ of the 
person who manifests it. 3Tor certainty of memory in such 
cases is all that is required to legitimate the generation 
of knowledge, so far as its operation is concerned; but it 
men choose to tax their memory with burdens beyond its 
strength, or if they fail to remember things which persons 
who possess this faculty in any ordinary degree would easily 
recollect, memory is not on that account to be declared inca¬ 
pable of performing its ordinary functions, otherwise we 
might argue that because man could not bear a camel’s load 
he was not able to sustain his body erect, or from the fact 
that there were always a number of valetudinarians, that the 
human organs were incapable of the performance of their 
healthy functions. 

Another attempt has been made to weaken the evidence 
of memory, by depriving that faculty of the collateral secu¬ 
rity which it derives from its connexion with consciousness. 
Por it is contended that consciousness never takes into ac¬ 
count the objects of memory, but only of an act existing 
within us called by that name. But this is a distinction 
without a difference, for memory is nothing else than the 
perception of the past modifications of our being *. render 
these illusory, or wipe out their existence from the act of 
consciousness, and no act of memory can exist. Again, if 
the testimony of consciousness be veracious, we must admit 
all that it reveals; but it certifies to us the existence of 
three distinct faculties, viz., that of the perception of things 
actually existing; of those which have been and are not; of 
those which are not and have never been. Now, if the 
objects of memory had no existence, it would be confounded 
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^^4i^^S."5 je S e < nSirg^ 

itfaikto ?o e +v n l C10US T SS ° f its indi viduaHdentity; £ as ’ 
it tails to do this beyond a certain period of existence it Iff 

been pronounced unequal to its Mission, S accu’sed^f 
leaving one of the most essential truths without anv tanmhlA 

eZ &ometendZt\ SWiSL^fifc?th?? e " 

=“S 

with leaving our persTnaUdentitv unceS^nSs ^ 
consequence of this defect, with rendering an^l^ 
which is built upon the assumption of this S truth including 

of an r e ^ hai ch ^ ^ 

-But this difficulty seems to arise from confounding the 

StWf f. facu %^ the remembrance of tKfrdse 

oi those functions. It does not at all fell™ Jut i. rcse 
memory ceases to recal the manner inwhichTtifuredT 8 ® 
soiousness of the identity of me ZibTfiJJ me \ con - 
existence, that it did not discharge that offi ™ * •?? < ? ments of 

°T P? r , S0Ilal identity was revealed to us at the earnest 
stages of existence, that no such acts toot place we might 
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complied „„ lei,,,, 5.*C?E ifiAS!* “t 
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from the earliest stage of being, carried forward ^ experi¬ 
ence of one moment to the next, and thus kept alive the 
assurance that the percipient soul constituted one identical 
person Now, so long as this identity of «« has been 
always revealed by memory to our c ° ns ° 10 " s * es ®i ^bethe 
we remember the distinct acts or not, the link 
has always been preserved, and the assurance we ieei that . 
this condition has been invariably fulfilled, could only 
contravened by recalling a moment of .™ S |T ^ind -Vn 
some knowledge of the past was inaccessible to 
act of course, which is beyond human power. W e then are 
fully authorised to conclude that memory has steadily im¬ 
pressed the existence of me upon the intimate sense an 
that from two principles. First, that memory itself certifies 
the fact down to a certain stage of childhood; and secondly 
that the amount of sensible experience, which she then 
assures us we possessed, could spring from no other source 
than the constant act of memory keeping the identity of 
me constantly before the mind in transferring the experience 

of one hour to the nexth . « 

The denial of transmigration, or even the maintenance 0 ! 
personal identity, is not dependent on the argumentwehave 
adduced, which, as far as we know, is perfectly novd , but 
the aid of analogy is called in to assure the individual that 
what he perceives to be the general law of the human species 
has not been departed from in his case, and though memory 
does not expressly guarantee his existence beyond a certain 
period, or place the possibility of his eternal duration out of 
court, that the immutability of nature’slawscomes totheaid 
of memory, and proves that his existence could not have 
passed the limit of a certain time, and that m the interval 
the identical nature of me has been preserved. 

i With regard to personal identity, it is necessary to distingiush 
three things 8 which Locke confounds, viz., memory, consciousness, and 
thfo£ g of"ry. Memory is the ^ject of con = ne SS; fte 
substantial and personal identity of me theyobject °f_mem iry. 1 

ness, whose only function is to declare the present. See Hum. Unde . 
b. ii. c. xxvii. §§ 9, 10. 
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§ 3. External Sense an ultimate Source of Evidence. 

The belief m the existence of matter and its various confor- 
mafaons in the outward world, is derived immediately from the 
authority of the senses, but mediately is bound up 7 with that 
of consciousness,-as sensation cannot exist without render¬ 
ing us cognisant of the presence of the object felt. Thus 
when we affirm the existence of the desk on which we write 
the sense of sight and touch—into which, indeed, vision and 

- SenSeS ? ay b ® res<dved —vouch for the presence 
of the object m question; but the operation of both of these 

theffi S re^hv C «°/I ipailled bj consciousness > which guarantees 
their reality, and assures us we are not speaking about a 

The e auS ? tv°of Tf 10n ’ bu V f a substantial embodiment, 
ihe authority of the external senses, as a legitimate motive 

m f} e > consequently, invalidated by convicting 
them directly of deception, or by separating either the S 
sations themselves or the objects about which they are 
exercised from the domain of consciousness. It was the fate 
of the ancient sceptics to follow the first course. Their 

h n ve . made Tiite as potent an attack 
on human certainty by adhering to the second. 

ihe reasons which impugn the authority of the external 
senses as a certain means of knowledge have received tE 
most elaborate exposition at the hands of Sextus Empiricus 
and may thus be summarily expressed 1 . With regard to 

' ? e ? tu ®’ - su rnamed Empiricus, from the school of physicists to, 
SSW flourished at the end of the second century He 
mrthnd ^? h - g stro ? e *? scepticism, by investing It with the fonn and 
method of a science m his three books entitled Xlvpp&vtiw inorviri,- 
aemv. In this celebrated work Sextus defines scepticism as the faculty 
{dvmpii) of comparing the appearances of the senses and thoughts 
(fmvopeva re ml vooijxtvci) with a view to arrive (fha rrjv i v T ois 
avriKei/itvoG vpaypasi mi Xoyois i o-oirdeveiav) at a suspension of all 
judgment («ro^) on objects whose nature is obscure (u&nXou, 

T Tr S a Ce y tain / ep0Se 0f {he miad (ar apa£ia) and perfect equa¬ 
nimity of disposition (jierploirade'id). He admits the existence of re- 
presentatwns and appearances (^Wo/iera), and does not deny the 

of'thiff. cogmtlon ’ but the . reaIi *y of the objects of it. The result 
doctrme was his maxim oideu paXKoy ) signifying that since 
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external obiects tbe senses excite different and sometimes 
opposite sensations in men and animals: That atmosphere 

everything was uncertain no one thing was to be preferred to another. 
His system received a further development m his ten hooks against 
the mathematicians (irpbs rovs ixadwanKovs), in the last five of which 
he sets in a strong light the uncertainty of the principles of those, (Dog- 
mS) who maintain that absolute truth is accessible to man by 
affirming it of their doctrines; and denies certainty even to the sun¬ 
niest axioms of geometry and arithmetic. His writings form a com- 
plete storehouse of sceptical reasons, and have been pressed mto active 
service by modern sceptics, and by none more zealously than Mon 
taigne. At the commencement of his first treatise (b. 1 . c. 1, 4) he 
divides philosophers into three classes, viz., dogmatists, who maintain 
they have found truth; academics, who affirm that 
discover it; sceptics, who affirm neither. He repeats the latter demo¬ 
tion in his seventh book against the mathematicians^ § 153). Butm 
one respect it does not hold; since (Enesidemus, the reviver of the 
third academy, taught substantially the same sceptical doctrines as 
himself. The distinction, indeed, had its origin with Cicero (Acad. 
Qusest i. 12), who discriminated the opinions of Pyrrho from those 
of Arcesilaus and Carneades, the founders, in his time, of the second 
academy: for Pvrrho maintained that the existence of 
and doubt itself was doubtful, while these philosophers held 
everything was uncertain, still there was such a thing as probable 
knowledgf, into which it ^as wise to inquire. They divided probable 
judgments into three distinct classes: irtOavr) (pavrasta, anepr)i(nra<r- 
r6s and bieMevixevrj n rr^picodevfxevr} ^avr atria (Cic. Ac. Quaest. ii. 
9,31 sqq. Sext. Adv. Math. vii. 159, sqq. 161,167. Euseb. prsepar. 
Evang. xiv. 7, sqq.). The doctrine of doubt, or absolute suspension of 
iudgment, which the followers of the third academy maintained, did not, 
however, originate with Pyrrho, but with the sophist Protagoras, who 
flourished about the Ninety-second Olympiad, or 460 years before Christ, 
which places him nearly a century in advance of his more ffimous &sciple. 
Of course there is nothing in the mere name of academician to denote a 
distinct species of opinions, as obtains in that of dogmatists and sceptics, 
since the word, as is well known, originated with the name of the owner 
of the gardens near the gates of Athens, who bequeathedhisbeautifu 1 
property to Plato as a convenient spot for the delivery of his philoso 
phical lectures. The distinction, therefore, cannot be introduced into 
philosophy without a cross division. For the founders of the first 
academy were undoubted dogmatists, though they taught opinion 
which legitimately developed their own thesis, and led to the destruc 
tion of the universal doubt which followed ; while the revivers of the 
last academy were complete sceptics. The correct divis ^.^^ nci fl e ^ 
philosophical opinions would be that of dogmatism, probabilism, and 
scepticism. Ofithe latter it is singular to observe the exact resemblance 
in the general outline of its principles and methods to the Hegelian 
system, at present so widely prevalent in Germany. 
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TwVi S dark *° “ an is perfectly luminous to bats and owls. 
They also excite different impressions in the same individual 
a-t dittcrent ages, and change the appearance of the obiects 
which they represent in proportion to the variations ofdil 
tance, and awake different images according as thev are 
viewed through different media. The senses,therefore^ can- 
not convey to us any certain information respecting the 
objects whose existence they seem to testify; and the as- 
sumption of their competency to that endf on which all 
physical science is reared, is a delusion. 

But this objection can only be urged with consistency 
against those who maintain that the absolute nature of sens£ 
J + Ct vi S attamaW ® by man—a vulgar error adopted by 
^ phiiosoj.Ws of Greece; but it does not invalidate one 

S rLTn ellef V n l he - cej ; taint y of experience which con- 
stitutes the basis of physical science, since it leaves its three 

fundamental comer stones untouched: 1st. That our sensa¬ 
tions are real modifications of our beings: 2ndly. That they 

instruct us as to the existence of external objects: 3rdly. That 

*£ e8e °kj ect:s have some relations with us—or, in other words 
that they appear such as they appear, and excite in us sensa- 
S®? corresponding to the functions we fulfil with regard to 
S®*®?% preservation of our being. Now physical science 
demands the concession of no further principle than is in¬ 
volved in these truths, to show apodictically the relation 

T"* eX 3 8t betw ® en the objects which produce these 
differe nt s ensations as they are conceived by our conscious 

“ » t» tfc absolute mtui/thK 
themselves, whether they reveal to us the actual essence of 
thmgs as viewed by superior intelligences, or excite imnres- 
Sions merely relative to the important ends which man has 

been destined to fulfil, m creation, science in reality pro¬ 
nounces nothing. J 1 

observation appears to have escaped this school of 
philosophers, that men, notwithstanding the different varieties 

fT erally c ? ntrive to Perceive the same rela- 
^f bet 7 een * beir sensations. Thus, whatever may be the 
nature of crystal and light, all perceive the same relation 
between crystaUised bodies and the illuminating medium. 
This uniformity of judgment about the relation of sensible 
objects is amply sufficient to guarantee the inference of the 

x2 
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laws which spring from this source, and connecting their 
phenomena with rational truth to erect the superstructure 

° f Again,'I/the argument of the sceptics he worth anything, 
it places beyond doubt the existence of two facts—viz., that 
there are as many different ways of perceiving nature as there 
are different species of beings and organisations, and, more¬ 
over, that these have as many distinct ways of acting as there 
are different states of the subject on which they act. in¬ 
stead, therefore, of proving there is nothing certain, it; really 
establishes an important truth. In attempting to convict 
its opponents’ principles of imposture, it destroys itself, bo 
true is the saying of Pascal, that there is , a 0 
invincible to every scepticism, an independence ol demon¬ 
stration invincible to every dogmatism. 

The sceptics say we are ignorant of things absolutely, and. 
can only pretend to an acquaintance with their relative 
nature. But it is absurd to affirm that we know things re¬ 
latively without being cognisant of the terms of the rela¬ 
tions/ The very idea of a body existing m a certain mode 
postulates the existence of four things—viz., existence; ex¬ 
istence of a thing distinct from me; the existence in me ot 
certain sensations produced by a thing distinct from me ; and 
that this thin g is the cause, and is able to be the cause ot 
these sensations. So far, therefore from destroying cer¬ 
tainty by such an argument, the sceptics really establish the 
theory they intend to overthrow. They find themselves in 
the position of a class of animals whose instinct leads them 
to seek the destruction of certain insects by performing the 

very act which is essential to their preservation. 

The obiections which a modem school of philosophers have 
urged against the testimony of sense, with respect to the 
existence of an external world, have taken their rise m some 
theories of perception, which it win be necessary to explain 
and confute before we can place their nature m a true lig , 
or be well satisfied we have escaped from the hard necessity 
of affirming that space and all the worlds which it contains, 
together with “this great globe itself, its 
towers, and gorgeous palaces, are but the splendid fabric of 
a vision,” of no substantial reality, and merely existing m 
the mind as subjective states arising out of the pre-esta- 
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blished mechanism of its own nature. It has from time 
almost immemorial been a belief that the human mind, being 
& spiritual substance, was not cognisant of external objects 
directly, but through the medium of certain spectra (species), 
which by an action analogous to luminous bodies conveyed 
the exact impress of the material substances Which cast them 
off through the external senses into the mind. Prom this 
opinion no moderns presumed to dissent until a very recent 
period 1 ; and even Descartes, in citing every opinion of an¬ 
tiquity before the bar of reason to show cause why it should 
not be consigned to the category of doubt, allowed this opinion 
to maintain its place, with one important modification, that 
“ idea should be assumed in place of spectra as the inter¬ 
mediate agent by which external objects were impressed upon 
the mind 3 .” It was contended, however, that the presence 
of such ideas in the mind could not be assumed as certain 
evidence of the real existence of the external objects to which 
they refer, as they only arose out of certain modifications of the 
percipient being, and consciousness did not warrant us to 
conclude the existence of anything beyond them. A chasm 
was thus interposed between the existence of the internal 
states of our consciousness and the material world, which 
philosophers attempted to bridge over, by calling to their as- a 
sistance the veracity of G-od 8 ; or by ingenious theories, either 
about seeing all things in the divine nature 4 , or concerning a 
pre-established harmony between our internal states and the 
objective world to which they refer, each, however, acting 
independent of the other, and solely dependent for their 
mutual correspondence on the divine will 5 . Such opinions, 
of course, together with the hypothesis of perception, from 
which they flowed, reduced the naked testimony of the 
external senses at best to a probable character, and opened 

\ In this part of the world Reid has the credit of being the first 
philosopher to call the principle into question, but he got the proof of 
its invalidity, at‘least as he represented it, from P£re Buffier, and 
Pere Buflier obtained it from Arnauld. See the treatise of the latter, 
Des Idees Yrais et Pausses, contre ce qu’enseigne l’auteur de la re¬ 
cherche de la vdritd. Cologne, 1683. 2 Genovesi thus very accurately 
expresses Descartes’s doctrine: Id quod fit menti prsesens dum percipit 
aut cogitat, quodque semper rei a mente distinctse, et quidem aut 
existentis, aut possibilis imago qusedam est. Genovesi (Logica Critica, 
lib. ii. cap. 1). 3 Descartes. 4 Malebranche. 5 Leibnitz. 
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a breach for tlie sceptic to renew liis attack 1 upon the do¬ 
main of certainty, in a quarter that Sextus Empiricus little 
dreamt of trying the strength of, and with far better vantage 
ground than that from which he had commenced his attack. 
What Sextus and (Ehesidemus did for the probabilities of 
Carneades 3 , Hume and Condillac effected for the probabilities 
of Descartes and Locke. They showed that in consistency 
with their own principles no such thing as matter could 
exist; and that with their postulates in the background even 
the reality of the appearances themselves might be validly 
called in question. But that the principle itself is a true 
theory of perception we have no other proof than the very 
slender one, of the consentaneous belief of nearly all philo¬ 
sophers up to a very recent date in its veracity. Of itself, it 
is supported by no intrinsic grounds whatever. Eor even ad¬ 
mitting its truth, it does not lessen the difficulties it was. 
called in to resolve, since it is quite as hard to understand 
how external objects can generate spiritual ideas, as it is to 
conceive their direct action on a thinking substance. If 
matter be declared incapable of the latter, it is doubly so 
of the former ; and Berkeley, Hume, and Condillac were per¬ 
fectly justified with such a theory in their heads in wiping 
out the external world altogether. 

Moreover, this hypothesis has been introduced not only 
without an object, but in total defiance of the revelations of 
consciousness. If that principle can be said to assure us of 
anything, it certainly is the existence of things external to us 
by the sensations they excite in the mind ; and all men, even 
including those who pretend to disbelieve it, act as if the 
testimony was of an infallible character. The assumption of 
the contrary doctrine is so contrary to the common sense of 
mankind that it requires some advance in philosophy to en¬ 
tertain it. It involves the supposition that perception can 
exist without the reality of the object perceived, which seems 
a contradiction in terms. The opposition of’ this theory to 
the plainest instincts of consciousness may be further seen 
from the fact that it is at strife with the idea that we have 

1 As Descartes, Wolf, Malebranche, and even Locke, who adopted 
Descartes's views on the subject maintained. See Hum. Under, b. iv. 
§ 3. 2 evXoyiarrid. 
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of sensation as a phenomenon, whose cause is identical with 
the object which produces it. Now, sensation offers itself to 
the consciousness as distinct from the object felt and the sub¬ 
ject which feels, being essentially connected with both. It 
manifests itself as an effect of the same object felt; not being 
able to refute the testimony of consciousness, we cannot 
deny the objectivity of the sensation, and consequently the 
existence of the body. Again: if we have a conception of a 
body that is not present to our senses, that conception must 
refer to this object solely as an object conceived, but not as 
the cause of the conception. The absence of this double re¬ 
lation of a conception to the?' same object converts the act 
into one of pure imagination. We consequently cannot 
deny the presence of a body actually modifying our spirit in 
a case of sensible perception, without confounding that act 
with the operation of the imaginative faculty; and thus again 
convicting consciousness of imposture in blending two acts, 
which it assures us are perfectly distinct. 

It is urged, however, that dreams manifest cases analogous 
to those of sensible objects, even when no external agents exist 
answering to the images excited in our mind. But, in the first 
place, it may be replied that such impressions exist as simple 
objects of the imagination, which are put to flight as soon as 
consciousness awakes us to the real appearance of things^ 
We do not embrace them with anything like the same de¬ 
gree of certainty as the objects of the waking senses, nor 
move our bodily organs to correspond with the illusions they 
excite in us in the same manner as we dispose our actions to 
suit the direct impressions of the sensible world. In such 
states we are incapable of reflex acts of thought; that is, we 
are never able to distinguish between appearances and reali¬ 
ties, and the first moment in which we feel inclined to ques¬ 
tion the reality of the impressions in the sensorium we are 
roused into a waking state and feel assured of the delusion. 
That dreams owe their origin to the imaginative faculty must 
be admitted, from the circumstance that the images which they 
excite in us do not occur in the same order in which they exist 
in, nature, but arise capriciously out of past modifications of 
the mind, which the fancy sets together in the most ill-sorted 
and fantastic manner, in sport, as it were, with the solemn 
realities and conventionalisms of nature and society. That we 
appear to accord to her pranks any semblance of belief arises 
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from the attention of consciousness being entirely withdrawn 
from the real world apd fixed npon such representations of it 
that imagination chooses to give, to the entire abstraction of 
everything else; but that consciousness accords entire belief to 
such representations on that account is no more to be inferred 
than that of a reader’s assent to the truth of a tale which 
entirely absorbs his attention, or that of a woman’s belief in 
the real characters of the mythic personages of a theatre be¬ 
cause she swooned away at the finale of the play. The only 
difference in these cases is the minor degree in which con¬ 
sciousness is abstracted from surrounding objects, which con¬ 
sequently leaves less play for the exercise of pure imagina¬ 
tion^—a modification which is also displayed in dreams them¬ 
selves, since some appear less real than others, while there 
are others which accompany a half-waking state, whose illu¬ 
sion is manifest from the commencement of the operation. 

Again, the sensations excited by dreams never convey a 
new class of objects into the mind, but simply reproduce 
the old, and that according to the strength of the impression 
by which those objects have been previously communicated 
to the mind, or the number of times it has experienced their 
presence. Hence, hounds in their sleep open for their 
prey, but no other class of the canine species do, because 
they have never hunted in their waking state: an orator < 
who has controlled the decisions of senates, or a general who 
has commanded armies, imagine they hear in their sleep the 
murmur of applause or the thunder of cannon; but a plough- 
* man or a huckster never finds himself in the same predica¬ 
ment, simply because he has never mounted either a breach 
or a tribune. This principle is undeniable, being attested 
by every one’s experience. If, therefore, nothing enters the 
mind in dreams but what has been there in some shape or 
other in its waking state, these delusions, instead of weaken¬ 
ing our belief in the existence of external bodies, really esta¬ 
blish it; or, in other words, they show the impression of the 
existence to have been so strong as to act when the object 
which originally produced it has passed away. 

All the errors which have been propagated on the testimony 
of external sense have sprung out of the supposition that the 
veracity of consciousness can stand without the veracity of 
the other media of knowledge; but we have shown, at least as 
far as two are concerned, that it assures us of their particular 
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existence both as to the relation of the exercise of the act and 
the object, and therefore cannot be isolated from them. This 
truth is further strengthened by the illogical consequences 
in which its contradictory. has landed its opponents: for 
while Fere Buffier, with Beid, formed the veracity of external 
sense on the common sense of mankind as distinct from con¬ 
sciousness, they fell into a palpable petitio princi/pii; since 
they had previously assumed the universality of the belief, as 
a mark of such testimony being a primitive truth. Or, in other 
words, they first lay down the postulate that every truth which 
is universally received is primitive, and must be received 
on its own evidence; and then show the testimony of the 
external senses is such, by affirming of it the very character¬ 
istic which, they ought to have proved 1 . Though the Car¬ 
tesians avoided this paralogism, by resting the veracity of the 
senses on the veracity of God whose existence they placed 
in the idea we have of the infinite, still they were guilty of 
the inconsistency of affirming that consciousness was com¬ 
petent to certify the presence of that idea, while it was unable 
to assure us of the existence of finite bodies out of which 
such idea may be said to spring. If, however, consciousness 
may be said to warrant us in assuming anything, it is that 
external things are not only the cause of our sensations, but 
* the objects we perceive along with our sensation; or, in other 
words, that our sensations are not only passive modifications, 
but the immediate perceptions of things outside of us, and 
we cannot invalidate such testimony without impugning its 
Veracity, and even calling into doubt our own existence 3 . 

§ 4 .—Analogy an ultimate Source of Evidence. 

Consciousness and the external senses only make us 
acquainted with particular facts. But physical science ean- 

1 Pfcre Buffier gives two other marks of primitive truth besides the 
one in the text, viz.: The incapability they manifest of being esta¬ 
blished by truths clearer than themselves; 2nd. That those who cavil 
with them act upon the belief of their existence. See l’Essai sur les 
verites primitives, c. 3—5. The gross instance of the fallacy in the 
text reminds us of the common reply of the farmer when we ask him 
why we may not ride over his field: “ Why—why—why that’s the 
reason why.” 2 Eor the consideration of spectral illusions, as 

bearing on this subject, the reader is referred to the supplement of this 
book in the Appendix. 
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not draw any certain inference from them without a belief 
in certain axioms: such as the stability of the course of 
nature; that individuals similar in their apparent qualities are 
flim iW in their occult qualities; that similar effects proceed 
from similar causes, and other principles of the same import, 
which, as they spring from an interior conviction of our 
nature that the future will resemble the past, are designated 
by the common term analogy 1 . As this principle is the 
foundation of all our knowledge of nature, any attempt to 
overset it must be viewed as a direct attack upon the 
existence of the external world, and, therefore, must be met 
before we attempt to expound the leading inferential forms 
by which its laws are established. # 

But beyond the objections whose confutation we have 
already attempted 3 , we meet with no direct assault upon this 
principle, unless from the solitary pen of Hume, who con¬ 
tended that the principle of analogy could not be maintained 
without falling into the sophism so often adverted to. Dor 
it is impossible to affirm a likeness between two things^ one 
of which we have never seen or heard of. "We ought, therc- 
fore, to know the future in order to compare it with the 
present; and the assumption of this knowledge, which is 
required to be proved, is the only foundation on which 
analogy rests. But this argument supposes, that analogy is 
an experimental truth, which Hume affirms it must be, if it 
be any truth at all, since it is obviously neither .•Neces¬ 
sary or identical. The confusion, however, lurks in the 
word necessary. It is not necessary, as we have already 
shown, in the sense of the highest metaphysical truth, that 
is, independent of all Condition; but it is necessary m the 
supposition that it does not depend upon experience, but 
has been blended with the primordial elements of the mind 
with a view to guide its inferences with respect to the objects 
which envelope and surround its being. In this sense the 

1 We have shown in a former chapter we do not derive these axioms 
from experience hut from an instinct which precedes or is co-existent 
with experience. The establishment of this truth shows that inductive 
inference does not differ from demonstrative in the threefold character 
of the judgments involved in its illation. * Of course those who 

refuse to admit the testimony of sense as a certain .motive of judgment, 
place analogy in the same category as Wolf. Logica, p. 2, §§ 674, 677. 
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word necessary is sufficient to raise it out of the category 

. e ^P® rimen ^ a l truth, and rescue it from the objection 
which is only brought against it as belonging to that 
category. & 

But even on the ground of its being an experimental truth, 
we think the view of this illustrious sceptic cannot be main¬ 
tained. For it is undoubtedly in our power to regard every 
of existence as future in relation to the first instant 
which memory can recal, and every subsequent moment as 
past relative to the objects which succeeded it, and future 
with regard to the moments already past. Thus every instant » 
unless the first, may be regarded as either past or future, and 
running over these several moments we may perceive that 
the course of nature has invariably presented the future like 
P as ^ an ^ fr° m the comparison are entitled to infer 
that it always will continue to do so, without the illogical 
consequence which Hume attributed to such an illation. 

It may be important to observe, that the analogy produced 
by certain knowledge is not to be confounded with con- 
jecture . For though intellectual superiority consists, in 
some degree, of the skill which is exhibited in employing the 
experience of the past to foresee the future, yet the results 
are never more than probable, as the will of man and the 
capricious nature of human events, which refuse to submit 
themselves to the calculations of the exact sciences, are liable 
to defeat the wisest prognostications. The astronomer, fore¬ 
seeing with certainty what will be the future relations of 
celestial phenomena in a given time, is able to determine 
the exact moment of the equinoxes, and predict lunar and 
solar eclipses; because a constant experience manifests to 
him the laws of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
knowledge applied to observation gives him 
infallible results. But if he turn his horoscope on the future 
of society, both the vacillating nature of the will and the 
ignorance of the motives which determine its action in any 
weighty crises, the sudden appearance of great men on the 
scene, who unexpectedly found, overset, or remodel religious 
governments and dynasties, prevent anything further than 

ivr^? U ^ a i^ a PP ears t° us to fall Into this error. See Phil. 

Mina, a. 3, § v. c. 2. 
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probability even in predictions which fall within our own 
time; while with regard to those which extend beyond it, 
even probability, in some respects, is unattainable. If the 
arms of the republic bad been victorious at Eilippi, what 
would bave been tbe future of Eome ? If Bonaparte s 
father bad not married a Corsican, and tbus brought that 
general into tbe world, wbat would bave been tbe condition 
of Erance now ? 

§ 5.—J Reason an ultimate Source of Evidence . 

Another primitive motive of belief is reasoning, or the 
necessity we feel in any legitimate argument of.admitting 
tbe conclusion when we bave conceded tbe premises. The 
legitimacy of such a motive cannot be proved without as¬ 
suming tbe thing in dispute, and even those who deny its 
authority can only make out their case by an appeal to the 
authority which they call in question. Sextus Empiricus, 
however, attacked the veracity of reasoning: first, on the 
ground that the majority of men who employ its .methods 
eome to different conclusions; and, secondly, that since it is 
impossible to prove everything, the whole structure of in¬ 
ference rests upon assumed principles, and partakes of t the 
uncertain character of their foundation. The first argument 
is logically vicious, as the conclusion contains an illation 
more universal than the premiss, being tantamount to this: 
“ Some men have reasoned badly, therefore none can reason 
correctlybut as all men who reason admit the veracity of 
the means of knowing, why does not. their united agreement 
in some particulars coerce the sceptics into the admission of 
some truth, if the discrepancy of opinion which men manifest 
furnish them with a motive for suspending their judgment ? 
Even if the inference be granted it is at the expense of a 
double inconsistency. . 

Erom the premiss of their second argument, that all 
truth is incapable of being demonstrated, it does not at all 
follow that no inference is certain, but points to a totally 
opposite conclusion. That all the layers of stone which an 
edifice comprises are not indented into corresponding layers 
beneath them, but that the first pile rests upon solid rock, 
if it go to establish anything, it surely is the security of the 
building so situate. Now on such solid rock repose primitive 
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truths, for they are vouched for by the direct evidence of 
consciousness, than which there can be no higher security in 
nature. But the sceptics seem to forget, in urging such 
objections ; they suppose the authority of reason in the act 
of destroying it, and thus commit palpable suicide on their 
own principles. They are in the position of the woodman 
who was so busy in felling the branches of a tree, that he 
cut off* the very bough, on which he was standing 1 . 

§ 6 .—Authority an ultimate Source of Evidence. 

As man is unable to exist in all times and places, or to 
assure himself of the certainty of every link of evidence 
which demands his attention, he cannot avoid resting his 
belief on the authority of others if he would travel beyond 
personal experience, and in fact does so with a confidence 
not less certain than he accepts the evidence of his senses. 
This certainty, which is termed moral, has been attributed 
to analogy 3 , as we may be said to infer a thing will be 
true under certain circumstances, which has always proved 
so when the marks which attended its veracity has been 
fulfilled. Thus, we have heard that there is such a place 
as Egypt; by subsequent travel we realise the truth of the 
testimony by which we were led to believe in its existence. 
We read of the demonstrations by which JNewton proved 
that the inequalities of lunar motion was a consequence of 
the universal law of force, and though we may not have ex* 
amined the consecutive train of inference by which that fact 
was established, we do not believe it with less certainty, from 
having proved the correctness of similar testimony when we 
applied the test of personal examination. 

Though authority may, as a motive of judgment, derive 
collateral support from, such confirmations, we hardly think 
the main trunk of its certainty springs from other ground 

1 Hegel assumes the principle of contradiction, or that everything 
has its opposite, which (Enesidemus taught in the middle of the second 
century, as valid ground for refuting the conclusions of legitimate 
inference; but of course it would be perfectly idle to prove against 
him tfiat one cannot be right and wrong at the same time. 2 By 

Galluppi, Lezioni di Logica, 32. Locke on this account would allow 
no certainty but what sprung out of direct personal experience. 
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than that of the direct intuitive evidence of consciousness. 
For postulating the durability of the laws of human nature, 
it is quite as impossible to conceive a number of men, sepa¬ 
rated by gaps of time and dwelling in different hemispheres, 
who can have no personal interest in affirming the truth of 
what they state, and no common ground for acting in 
concert, should conspire to cheat the rest .of their species 
with a lie, as to imagine that two straight lines can enclose 
a space, or that the whole should be greater than the parts 
of which it consists. Moreover, the direct pledge of con¬ 
sciousness is required to certify the infallibility of this motive 
of judgment; as there are many truths resting upon authority 
whose evidence is past and cannot be repeated, which it is 
consequently impossible to bring under the cognisance of 
any existing personal knowledge. We accept these, however, 
when duly corroborated, with the same unhesitating belief as 
others, whose truth is hourly confirmed by the evidence of 
additional personal witnesses, and that for no other reason 
than the impossibility we intuitively feel of conceiving the 
testimony of man can be other than true under.the circum¬ 
stances we have supposed above. These conditions may be 
thus formally stated : 1st. That the testimony be universal. 
2nd. That it arise from nature. 3rd. That it be convenient to 
no sect or class. And 4th. That the testimony when it relate 
to present facts, increase with knowledge. 

Authority has been attacked only in its theological rela¬ 
tions, and that by two distinguished sceptics; but the argu¬ 
ment of one respects rather the fulfilment of the conditions 
than the truth of the testimony, which rests upon them. 
Gibbon states the evangelical account of the death of Christ 
is not to be received, as it lacks the testimony of cotem¬ 
porary writers. If that be so, of course the main condition 
of the veracity of authority has not been fulfilled, and our 
thesis remains: untouched. But Hume. boldly assumes the 
hypothesis of the conditions being carried out, and asserts 
that even when accompanied by such marks of evidence, 
authority is not to be trusted, when the report it announces 
conflicts* with the permanence of the laws of nature. But 
the objection, though urged against the reception of historical 
testimony in the case of miracles, is really to be met on 
other grounds. For if a Providence exist who has impressed 
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those laws on material objects, the assumption that He has 
suspended their action for His own wise designs, is the only 
escape we have from the absurd conception that a number of 
men, who could not possibly act in collusion, should conspire 
to deceive people with no selfish object in view. But if 
no Providence exist, and we believe Hume was not disposed 
to rest his argument on that ground, the assumption that 
those laws could be suspended without material agency could 
not, of course, be entertained; and the hypothesis of the 
marks of the certainty of authority being in that case ful¬ 
filled, must fall to the ground. The belief in miracles is thus 
resolved into the belief in the existence of G od. If that be 
denied, the hypothesis can not hold; if it be acknowledged, 
it leads to a consequence—it sustains the irrefragable nature 
of authority, when founded on the unanimous testimony of 
men. 

These six fountains of evidence constitute the criteria of 
truth in the widest sense. If there be one criterion which 
exercises any prerogative over the rest answering to the 
description of Cicero—Insignis ilia et propria percipiendi 
nota propria veri et certi nota 1 —it is reason in its intense 
and primitive purity 3 . 


BOOK V. 

METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC PROOF AND INVESTIGATION. 

PROEMITJM. 

Having traced in the foregoing pages the subordinate 
compartments in which the structure of evidence may be 
divided, and pointed out the foundations on which the edifice 
rests, we may now proceed to treat of the general outlines of 
the building, and show in what manner such of its parts as 
are dissimilar fit into one another, and form by their union the 
different branches of science of which the structure is com- 

1 Degerando, Hist. Compar. Syst. Phil. b. ii. part ;ii. c. 4, pronounces 
such criterion impossible, as indeed it is in the sense in which he takes 
it, as a certain seal or stamp, whose impress will lead the reader to 
detect truth without any examination. 2 Ac. Qusest. iv. c. 31, 31. 
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posed. This, the leading portion of the treatise, though 
capable of being pursued almost to an indefinite extent 1 , 
easily admits of being brought within the limits we have 
assigned to it, as the only two divisions of the sciences whose 
methods are so radically distinct as to require separate 
treatment, are the moral and the physical; and the methods, 
which each of the various sciences comprised in these 
two groups embrace, are so homogeneous, as to be dis¬ 
posed of in five or six sections. Por the sciences, included 
under the physical branch of the division, do not exact spe¬ 
cific methods varying with every subject-matter about which 
each is conversant but with the precise stage of development 
at which they may have arrived. They commence with the 
registry of simple facts and collections of instances, and from 
thence ascend to the most universal laws or axioms, through 
the medium of intermediate ranges of laws, gradually widen¬ 
ing into them; while the moral sciences, for the most part, 
embrace the reverse process of descent from axioms of the 
widest generality, through cases of gradually diminishing ex¬ 
tent to the minutest particulars. The methods entered upon 
at each of these stages are adapted to the further development 
of all the sciences which have reached them; but since the 
same method by which a law of minor generality has been 
connected with a multitude of particular facts, either by the 
deductive or inductive mode of inference, can be of no avail 
in connecting such minor law with one of wider generality; 
it is evident that, as the growth of sciences varies, the method 
by which they are investigated must vary along with them. 
In the physical sciences, however, this development may be 
included in three stages, viz., the descriptive, the inductive, 
commonly called the experimental, and the deductive or 
exact stage; the first corresponding to the position which 
meteorology, and the second to that which chemistry and 
crystalography at present occupies; while astronomy and me¬ 
chanics may be taken as . examples of the third. The methods 
by which any physical science is forwarded through its first 
stage may be comprised under the head of observation, ex¬ 
periment, classification, and nomenclature; these lead to the 

1 And for that reason, i. e. its seeming vagueness, probably hitherto 
neglected in logical treatises. 
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discovery of proximate causes, and laws of the lowest degree 
of generality, through the application of the canons of 
experimental inquiry. The latter, consequently, form the 
methods applicable at the second stage; while, as a science, 
is made deductive by the formation of theories, and by 
bringing these to the test of quantitative laws, the nature 
and use of hypothesis, with the functions that mathematics 
play m the verification and construction of the exact sciences, 
will comprise the last range of methods which enter into the’ 
highest development of physics. To the complete explana¬ 
tion of these different methods, it is essential that some 
account be rendered of the general laws they are designed to 
discover, both in their simple and complex states; and to 
this end we shall add a section to each of these tripartite 
range of methods, explanatory of the nature of the facts and 
laws they are intended to bring to light, how each are inter¬ 
woven and fit into the universe of things, and the general 
entanglement from which they are to be disembedded. But 
as many events occur, or facts present themselves, even in 
the physical world, whose laws, if they are amenable to any, 
we cannot exactly ascertain, one of these sections will be 
devoted to the exposition of the general characteristics by 
which such facts or events are accompanied, and the methods 
pursued to construct out of them general propositions, avail¬ 
able either for scientific purposes or for practical utility. 
Hence this part of the book will embrace six sections, three 
comprising the various methods pursued in the construction 
of the sciences, and the remaining half generalising the multi¬ 
tudinous cases of phenomena with which those methods have 
to deal. 

The methods which the moral sciences embody are, in 
many respects, identical with those already described, the 
only points in which they much differ being the deduction 
of individual laws and occurrences from abstract proposi¬ 
tions, which we obtain from other sources than experience; 
and the dealing with multitudes rather than with individuals’ 
in order to neutralise as much as possible the uncertain 
element introduced into these sciences by the action of the 
human will. The complexity involved in mental, spiritual, 
and social phenomena, demand more subtle agencies to trace 
their laws than those which obtain in the material world; 

o ’ 
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for, while the principles of the one seem eternal and immu¬ 
table, those of the other are ever shifting with the current 
of the hour, and continue to exhibit fresh phases at every 
stage of their development. Hence one or two direct modes 
of inference are inadequate to grasp the perpetually changing 
nature of the phenomena they present; multiplied and di¬ 
verging lines of argument are required, such as those included 
in 4e negative process and the cross-examining elenches, 
whose functions in moral proof are precisely analogous to 
those which the calculus performs in the physical sciences. 
The explanation of these methods in conjunction with the 
purely deductive sciences to which they are applied, as 
theology and ethics, will constitute one section, while their 
connexion with the mixed or inverse deductive sciences, as 
politics or ethology, where empirical data are blended with a 
priori principles, will comprise another. In connecting such 
empirical facts with minor or general principles, either by 
way of direct proof or verification, the canons of experi¬ 
mental inquiry will be found directly available where the 
nature of the phenomena requires us to proceed by the path 
of induction ; but in the case of analogy and approximate 
o-eneralisations, a distinct section will be required, on ac¬ 
count of the shifting nature of the evidence and the in¬ 
fluence in much of the data of the capricious element of 
human volition. It will be observed that the methods in 
this arm of the division are more irregular in their applica¬ 
tion than those belonging to the physical branch; . since, 
instead of varying simply with the growth of the sciences, 
they adapt their form to the specific matter with which each 
is conversant. As the subjects, however, which they embrace 
are not of so multiform a character, the methods are capable 
of being included within less limits than those of the physical 
sciences, embracing only the three sections we have assigned 
them, an additional one however being added, by way. of 
preliminary exposition of the nature of liberty and necessity, 
and the general objects, about which it is the province of the 
subsequent sections to treat. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

METHODS OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

§ 1. The Nature, Grounds, and Limits of Physical 
Investigation . 

The object of the inductive sciences may be said to be the 
pointing out what uniformities are perpetually occurring in 
nature, and placing in evidence the causes or laws upon 
which their existence depend. "We hear, for instance, a 
sound when a musical chord is struck, and on instituting an 
mqmry into the cause of the phenomena, find it to consist 
in the communication of motion from the sounding body to 
the adjoining particles of the air, and the propagation of 
motion from particle to particle of such intermedium till 
it reach those contiguous to the ear, which convey the 
impression to the auditory nerves, and from thence to 
the brain. The investigation, however, does not terminate 
m extricating the ultimate cause of the phenomena, but 
merely presents us with simpler causes, into which its com¬ 
plexity may be resolved, viz., the cause of motion and sensa¬ 
tion. Though we have no infallible proof that the latter 
fu U f^.l are U ^ ima ^ e? an ^ indeed strong presumptive evidence 
that they are complex phenomena, it is usual to place them 
in the former category, at least until science enables us to 
complete the Analysis of the parts into which they are 
capable of being resolved. Whether ultimate causes or 
laws are attainable -by the methods upon which science 
relies for its most successful prosecution, or whether man’s 
faculties are too gross to discern them in the undiscemible 
molecules and corpuscular motions in which they may be 
supposed to reside, it is not for man, in the present state of 
science, to hazard an assertion. Suffice it to say, that those 
properties which appeal* ultimate, such as the gravity of 
matter, the mutual attractions and repulsions of its particles 
the equal pressure of liquids in all directions, are generally 
considered m the light of original causes, while the unifor- 
mities into which these enter as active agents are ordinarily 
regarded as derivative ones. For example, the rise of mer- 
cury m the Torricellian tube is nothing more than an in* 
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stance of pressure on a fluid in one direction unopposedby 
an equal pressure in the contrary direction,, producing 
motion which does not cease till equilibrium is restored. 
Eut the uniformity in question is regarded as derivative, 
since it is fully accounted for by the weight of the air acting 
on a body which distributes the pressure communicated to it 
throughout all its parts with equal intensity. Hence the 
variations of mercury in the barometer in proportion to the 
density of the atmosphere may be said to take place accord¬ 
ing to- a derivative law, while the two laws in which it 
eventuates may be considered as ultimate, until we are able 
to disentangle the skein of causes which compose their re¬ 
sults, and estimate their effects in like manner. 

As complex uniformities, like the instances we have ad¬ 
duced, are virtually implied in the simpler ones of which 
they are the spontaneous effects, and consequently do not 
require a separate act of creative will to necessitate their 
existence, the designation of laws of nature has been denied 
them by an acute writer 1 , who seems disposed to restrict 
the term to those laws which do not admit of subordinate 
analysis. Eut the statement is upheld in the absence of a 
distinction which is essential to the subject, as going to the 
bottom of the dispute about the nature of the causes and 
laws which it is the function of scientific methods to dis¬ 
cover. Tor it is evident that laws may be considered ulti¬ 
mate with respect to the bodies through which they mani¬ 
fest their agency, which are, however, not the less resolvable 
into the simpler elements or laws out of which the substance 
arises whose properties they constitute. Thus, the cohesion 
and capillarity of the parts of liquids perish when they are 
resolved into the expansible fluids out of whose combination 
they sprung; but it is nevertheless certain that such co¬ 
hesion arose from the increased attraction with which. the 
union of the elementary gases invested the minute particles 
of which the resulting liquid was composed. Or, assuming 
the reverse. case of the conversion of an inexpansible fluid 
into a solid—a process of continual occurrence in the animal 
system;—as the liquid approaches a viscid state, mobility 
among its parts, or the law of the propagation of equal 

1 Mill’s Logic, vol. i. p. 383. In the example which he gives he is 
peculiarly unfortunate, his third ultimate uniformity, as we instance 
in the text, being only a corollary of the second. 
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pressure in all directions, gradually disappear, though there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the change is effected by 
neutralising the peculiar combination of attractive and re¬ 
pulsive properties which constitute the laws into which that 
mobility may be resolved. Now, to grant that those laws 
which are only ultimate in the extreme sense are solely entitled 
to be regarded as laws of nature, would be to invalidate 
even the claims of those to that designation which form the 
boundary of the present state of scientific analysis, for there 
are none so simple which chemistry does not promise to 
resolve into more elementary laws ; while the concession of 
ultimative properties in the relative sense would not afford 
any ground for the theory that such only can be justly 
termed laws of nature, as requiring a separate fiat of crea¬ 
tive will; since such laws arise out of mere combinations 
of ulterior properties, which can be supposed to occur as 
spontaneously as the combinations which give rise to de¬ 
rivative laws into which they enter, without any specific in¬ 
terference on the part of the ruler of the universe. 

In reality with regard to absolute primordial elements 
nothing is known, and the introduction of the terms ulti¬ 
mate and derivative can only be accepted to distinguish those 
laws whose elements are known from, others whose causes lie 
concealed. But notwithstanding the inquiries which it is the 
object of physical science to institute into the laws of the ma¬ 
terial universe, at best only conduct to the proximate causes 
of things, they for the most part point out the nature of their 
various properties, and frequently reveal the ingredients of 
the substances of which they are composed. This leads to 
a twofold division of laws really pertinent to their nature, 
one as regards the action of substances, the other referring 
to the elements which enter into their composition. Thus 
it is a law or immutable condition of nature that if two- 
thirds in volume of hydrogen be brought in close contact 
with one-third of oxygen while the two gases are in an elec¬ 
trified state, water will be produced; or that if silica, alu¬ 
mina, soda, sulphur, and a trace of iron be combined in 
certain proportions the result will appear in the creation 
of lapis lazuli; just as much as it is a law that planets 
move in ellipses round the sun, each describing equal 
areas in equal times, or that in their orbits the squares of 
the periodical times are proportional to the cubes of the dis- 
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tances; although we know in the latter case that these 
different properties of planetary motion are resolvable into 
laws still more general, which may be in turn deduced from 
the peculiar combination of centripetal and tangential force 
in which they, originate, while we are as certain that in the 
former the proximate substances of which water and ultra- 
marine-blue have been shown to consist admit of resolution 
through different stages of more elementary substances into 
the simplest results that chemistry has laid open to us. The 
causes, therefore, which scientific methods seek to discover, 
always imply laws, since they exist through their agency; 
but laws cannot be regarded without some laxity in the use 
of language as synonymous with causes, unless when in 
addition to the signification of the measure of the forces by 
which other substances and properties act, they generate 
new substances and new properties, or in other words new 
laws. But the web of cause and effect is so intricately 
blended in nature, that we know of no existing law which 
does not produce, and may not be consequently deemed the 
cause of its effect, so that philosophers are conjointly agreed 
in viewing the two terms as interchangeable in the language 
of natural science. The elliptical motion of a planet, for 
instance, though the final result of certain elementary forces, 
is one of the principal conditions on which the return of the 
seasons depend, and the periodical succession of the seasons 
is again an essential element in the production and renova¬ 
tion of the internal economy of the planet. 

The causes, then, whose discovery forms the object of 
scientific pursuit, may be assumed to be the essential physical 
conditions, or material agencies, on which the different 
uniformities in nature invariably depend, whether such 
agency be the derivative effect of original self-acting agents, 
as is the notion of the development theory both in its 
ancient and modern aspects, or are ultimate agencies them¬ 
selves, or the result of ultimate agencies created and set in 
action by the direct fiat of God, as is the Theistical doctrine. 
Of the original agents, and the primary .forces into which the 
whole phenomena of the material universe may be resolved, 
science takes no direct cognisance, unless through the medium 
of the derivative and intermediate causes, whose action is 
capable of sensible analysis. Whether such agents exist, or 
are appreciable by the human faculties, science takes no 
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account. Attempts have been made to grasp them at an 
earlier period of the earth, by seizing upon some vague 
assumption as the radical element of all things, and seeking 
to evolve out of it the constituent furniture of the universe. 
But such efforts, beyond originating in casual discoveries of 
trifling importance, have recoiled upon their promoters^ and 
left science, even after the toil Of ages, much in the condition 
of the stone of Sysiphus, with no ulterior prospect of ad¬ 
vancement. Warned by the futility of such efforts, modern 
inquirers are content to take such truths as the analysis of 
sensible phenomena offers, being convinced that if remote or 
primary elements exist, the only path by which they are 
attainable lies through the proximate causes which express 
their complex results; and as the investigation of these 
afford ample room and verge for the employment of their 
highest faculties and the augmentation of their dominion 
over nature, they concentrate their attention on their dis¬ 
covery with the assurance that if such proximate causes do 
not conduct to primary elements, that the [pursuit of ulti¬ 
mate causes is hopeless. Accordingly, astronomers do not 
seek to discover the origin of the planetary movements in 
the application of a determinate projectile force in a deter¬ 
minate direction, but take such force as already existing, 
and endeavour to follow it out into its results, and trace 
its laws, or the causes of its different combinations. In like 
manner, philosophical chemists no more aim. at determining 
the one essential element out of which all matter is framed, 
than sober geologists attempt to infer the origin of our 
system, or the condition of the earth at Creation from the 
present collocations of strata which compose its crust. The 
discoveries, it is true, in these sciences, which the steady 
adhesion to philosophic methods is constantly bringing to 
light, are ever tending in this direction, but this approach, 
like that of the asymptotes, may have a limit, and never reach 
its object, though constantly approximating to it. On ac¬ 
count of this direct tendency of scientific discoveries to 
simplify the multifarious uniformities existing throughout 
nature, and trace them through a gradually diminishing 
series of subordinate uniformities to the fewest simplest 
uniformities cognisable by the human faculties, the problem 
which the scientific methods are intended to resolve may be 
stated to be—what are the fewest general elements into 
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which the existing uniformities of nature may be resolved, 
and what are the laws which guide such elements into their 
complex results, and necessitate their existing collocations ? 

As a preliminary step towards the solution of such problem, 
it is important to remember that the grounds on which the in¬ 
quiry proceeds are independent of experience, though all the 
subsequent processes are either determined by the results of 
experience or are amenable to them by way of verification. 
We cannot help believing that certain properties which we 
have once perceived to accompany certain substances will 
invariably accompany them, and that the connexion be¬ 
tween them has existed since such substances came into 
being. We believe that wood will burn a century hence if 
fire be applied to it, just as we believe it burned some four 
thousand years ago in Assyria, or as we believe it burns to¬ 
day in Cochin China under similar circumstances. This class of 
uniformities comprise the first spontaneous inductions which 
the philosopher, is obliged to accept, in common with the child 
and the peasant 1 , as the groundwork of his reasonings, and to 
employ them in the commencement as guiding marks by 
which he^ may he led to discover the unknown uniformities 
which exist in nature. To attempt their proof would involve 
him in what logicians call a vicious circle ; just as much as if 
he were to demonstrate any other primitive truth, since he 
could not establish their cogency without the medium of the 
truths already built upon the assumption of their correct¬ 
ness. Were such inductions referable to mpre experience 
it is obvious they must wax strong by repetition, and be 
consequently weaker in the child than in the adult, and ob¬ 
tain greater credence now than in the infancy of the world. 
But all that we know of our progressive state, and those of 
our species, is in conflict with such a supposition. A child 
believes that flour will continue to whiten and water to wet 
any substance with which they are brought into contact, 
when it has once experienced such effects, as firmly as it does 

1 We are reminded of an apposite passage in Shakspeare, which our 
readers will not blame us for quoting: 

Touchstone. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 

Corin. No more than that I know that the property of rain is to 
wet, and fire to burn ; that good pasture makes fat sheep, and that a 
great cause of the night is lack of the sun. 

Touchstone. Such a one is a natural philosopher. 

As You Like It , Act iii. Sc. ii. 
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after a hundred thousand repetitions of the same impres¬ 
sion ; nor have we any reason to believe that the faith of 
the ancients in the permanence of similar uniformities was 
inferior to our own 1 . 

But whence comes it that credence in the permanent 
nature of such phenomena is confined to a special class, and 
that many qualities exist which the mind never expects 
to find invariably concomitant with the substances in con¬ 
nexion with which they first meet its gaze ? We believe that 
fire will burn and water will wet, but never expect those 
objects to maintain the same colour. We should esteem it 
little less than marvellous if, having once tasted the effects of 
bread, we. should, on recurring again to that aliment* find it 
accompanied with the flavour of cinnamon-juice, and the unnu¬ 
tritive properties of deal shavings: after meeting with a green 
chameleon, however, we should be by no means startled on 
a renewal of his acquaintance at beholding the same object 
assume a bluish aspect. » How is it that uniformity in one 
case is never looked for beyond the immediate instance, 
while in the other it is expected to occur at every repetition 
of the object ? . That some principle is at work beside mere 
experience is evident from the fact, that however invariably 
some properties may accompany certain objects, we never 
place sufficient reliance on the uniformity to generalise such 

1 Some may be disposed to quote the ode of Horace, ending with 
Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
iEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.—Lib. iii. c. 6. 
against the statement in the text, but the allusions of the bard simply 
refer to a gradual paralysis of the powers of nature becoming effete 
with age, and not to any capricious interchange of properties on the 
part of the natural elements, which would invalidate our confidence in 
the constancy of their effects. If the substances in nature decay, their 
properties of course perish with them; but no ancient of sane mind 
ever doubted for a moment that while the substances continued in 
their healthy state, they would manifest other properties than those 
which his first experience had attributed to them. There is no ulti¬ 
mate principle of our constitution which urges us to believe the uni¬ 
verse will always remain as it is; against which the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity and the tenets of the development theory alike contend; but 
only that while it does continue, the substances of which it is composed 
will not manifest different properties than those on which their in¬ 
ternal constitution depend. 
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results or extend them beyond the instances we have ex¬ 
perienced ; while in others, one single case impels the mind 
to place no limit to the uniformity, but to make it co-equal 
with space and time. The solution of the difficulty will be 
found in the sheer impossibility of the mind to believe that 
a thing can be otherwise than what it is ; or, in other words, 
that a substance can exist and manifest properties conflict¬ 
ing with those which depend on its internal organisation. 
Now, no philosophical instruments are required, or, indeed, 
the slightest process of investigation, to enable us to draw a 
line in the common elements of nature between those pro¬ 
perties of objects which spring from variable external agencies 
and those which depend on their internal constitution. A 
child has but to taste bread to feel that the nutritive proper¬ 
ties it possesses springs from the peculiar constitution of the 
several particles of which it consists : it has only to open its 
eyes to perceive that certain substances may be accompanied 
with a variety of colours, and thus,infer that such quality is 
not essential to their existence. A crowd of similar acci¬ 
dental and essential uniformities are spontaneously offered 
by nature; and that written so legibly that the peasant, in 
common with the philosopher, may read them; the only 
difference between the two minds being, that the one contents 
itself with such as nature writes upon her surface, while the 
other, searching for the crowd of uniformities that lie beneath 
them, asks what facts are needed to enable it to come to a 
sure conclusion, and then looks out for these. 

As nature may be regarded as an immense web of causes 
and effects, curiously intertangled and combined, the main 
difficulty in this research lies in unravelling the various 
threads, and estimating the influence of each fibre which 
enters into their composition. If one consequent were only 
the result of one antecedent, the investigation would be .com¬ 
paratively easy, but in the generality of cases the opposite is 
the rule, one effect being commonly the product of a variety 
of causes, the influence of each of which in producing the 
phenomena in question it is necessary to estimate, if we 
would come to a certain conclusion about its origin. Tor 
instance, in the production of the neap tides there is the in¬ 
fluence of the sun, moon, and earth, each neutralising one 
another’s attractive force, over a body which admits of 
mobility among its parts to such a degree as to move in the 
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direction of the impulse communicated to it by three distant 
tt 8 X ChQS ? COntrar y directions. In ordLary parl“ 

Sftlt r ° f ?f- effect ’ one cause ^ commonly 
SK? t0 T bl . cl1 * he result is attributed, either through its 
eing the principal or the culminating agent in its production 
Thus, a person in a feeble state of hlalth takes' m£S£^d 
exposes himself while m that state to night air- the effect is 
sudden cold, which is at once ascribed to the influence of the 
atmosphere, thmifyli Kflorilb J _1.1.1 . i _ ^ 



,r n -Mia weas conaition : anv statemp-nf 

c cause of the cold which did nSclS the 
three antecedent conditions must be considered imnerfect 
Again, the death of the Duke of Wellington was attribS ^t 
the effect of some fruit pie, of which he had 7oradously Sen 

d T“. ‘‘“S'* -0 ««e c„Sd S »,5 

Et in ^ nt , m ^ 1 ™™« m> s general 

“If th ? dlgestlve or S ana > which only required thf slight 
temporary derangement produced by the fruit in question 

H„ T) ? mple v 7 l , 1 ?f p . acltate them for discharging thole func- 
tions on whieh life depends. In like manner, f boy rolls a 

stm^vet f^ 8 the ® n d of its progress, is stopped by a 
W + 7 18 v , ei ? P rwbable tb at such an event would not 

have taken place had not the resistance of the air and the 

' Sof f 8 "/ tie earft ’ 8 attra6tion weakened its 
motion to such a degree as to prevent it overleaping the 

stone, though the two latter causes are omittecl if the 

iSeSl?th en ° me t n0n ’ When the culminating condition 
effect th • w° St conspicuous in the production of the 

effect, it is invariably set down as the sole awnt in 

makes It law^ 8 Say ’ f at tbe Crown ’ s assent to a Bill 
makes it law; or the casting vote of the Speaker was the 

cause of the resolution on the part of the Commons in whose 
support it was given: and if we happen to be Stfrg on 
the requisiteness of such condition at the moment one of a 
negative character is styled the cause of an effect with which 

of ?he M im V v TP° Sltlve re . lat j on S as, when we state, the cause 
. e i be i n f surprised was the sentinel being off his 
post; or, the body fell because it was unsupported. We must 
however be aware, that as the absence of Me sentinel neTther 
created the enemy, or made the soldiers sleep, it could not 

1 Mill’s Logic, vol. i. p. 400. 
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be the cause of their surprise; and, moreover, that the mere 
absence of a prop underlying a body could no more make it 
fall, than the absence of any obstruction to its motion above 
could make it ascend, or the removal of any lateral hin¬ 
drance cause it to move horizontally. Ali such conditions 
being mere negations, are equivalent to non-existence, and 
from 8 nothing, nothing can proceed. The real cause must 
obviously be placed in the fact of the stone being within the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction, which impelled it to its surface 
with a force in direct proportion to its mass. 

The cause of a phenomenon is, therefore, that condition, or 
aggregate of conditions, on which alone the effect depends. 
Its essential mark is in invariable and unconditional con¬ 
comitance with its effect, so that from its simple Presence 
the result follows without the interference of any other 

agency. Mere invariable sequence between two phenomena 

proves nothing, unless we can produce indubitable evidenc 
of the fact that the one is the tangible result of the agency 
of the other. Day never ceases without introducing night, 
and night without being followed by day : vet everybody 
knows that day is caused by the sun illuminating our hemi¬ 
sphere, and that whether the night preceded or not the 
appearance of that luminary in our sky would always be 
attended with the same effect. Though we cannot help in¬ 
ferring, having once witnessed certain agencies generate cer- 
tain results, that wherever such causes operate unmolested 
by any counteracting agency the same effects must ensue, 
we cannot inversely take the presence of the effect as an 
irrefragable sign of the agency of the same causes. Thus, 
sugar can be produced from linen rags, under the agency of 
sulphuric acil, as well as from beet-root and West Indian 
cane. Honey would not at present furnish us with undeni¬ 
able proof that the bee had been at workAv 3!ieftin £ 
sweets, for that substance can be produced by subjecting 
starch to certain chemical processes. Death may be the 
effect of a variety of causes; nor can we infer from the mere 
. presence of a shell on a rock, whether it dropped from tte 
shallop of a pilgrim, the beak of a bird, or was. swept there 
by the ever-shifting waves of the sea. ., ,, 

The ultimate basis of such investigations evidently pro¬ 
ceeds upon the principle that every natural Phenomenon 
must have a cause sufficient to account for its existence; and 
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it is as well to ask ourselves at the outset of the inquiry, 
what evidence have we of the truth of such a proposition, 
and whether there is any limit to its generality in nature ? 
If such a principle spring from mere experience, it is evident 
we are unauthorised to apply it to any other class of effects 
than those whose causes we have discovered ; and that a 
great many of the present researches of philosophers may be 
employed in looking out for causes that may not exist, and 
eventuate in demonstrations of the indemonstrable, and ex¬ 
planations of what cannot be explained. But such a belief 
no rational intellect can practically entertain. Its adoption 
would shut up the philosopher’s laboratory as well as the 
courts of justice, since we could neither predict future results 
or infer from the present anything relative to the past. Among 
the ancients, indeed, to whom the material universe was a 
sealed book, some trace of such an opinion may be said to be 
discovered in their doctrine of chance ; but that tenet by no 
means implied that objects could be produced without any 
sufficient cause, but simply that the causes which produced 
them, not being under the influence of any deity, were the 
result of capricious agency ; a notion which modern science 
has completely destroyed by showing that the so-called 
theistic agencies are nothing else than laws so dependent on 
the internal constitutions of things, that when once the tie 
has been fairly established, we can in no instance, without the 
interposition of supernatural agency, imagine a separation. 
Accordingly, the introduction of the word chance in the an¬ 
cient philosophy, instead of strengthening the empirical view 
of the question, only proves the utter repugnance of the 
mind to the belief that an effect can exist without a cause; 
since, when man in entire ignorance of natural laws re¬ 
ferred every successive uniformity in nature to the direct 
action of a deity, rather than leave those phenomena 
which bore upon their front the marks of no forethought 
or design in their origin, without a cause, he at once as¬ 
signed their production to agencies acting without rule or 
principle, and called their parent chance. But had he dis¬ 
enchanted space of his imaginary divinities, and transferred 
their functions to the agency of general laws, he would have 
wiped out of his vocabulary the word chance as a notion 
impossible to be entertained. He would have found it as 
repugnant to conceive a substance, acting according to other 
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principles than those which accorded with its own constitu¬ 
tion, as to conceive the same substance existing without a 
cause ; and have ascended with the modems the ladder of 
scientific induction, applying the law of regular causal agency 
to every corner of the universe. 

A.S relations, however, may be said to exist between co¬ 
existent as well as sequential phenomena, a distinction is 
sometimes attempted to be drawn between those properties 
which are merely derivative and the ultimate collocations of 
matter from which they spring. Though we can give a. 
causal account of the manner in which the threads are inter¬ 
woven which compose the fabric of the universe, and show 
how ithe figures are produced which dot its surface, by un- 
ravelling the skeins" of which the web consists, it is argued 
that our power stops here ; that we cannot pursue our inves¬ 
tigation into the cause of the primordial fibres, into which we 
have decomposed the fabric, or produce any reasons for the 
proportions in which such ultimate qualities are found to 
co-exist. ¥e can trace the influence, for instance, of the 
sun’s attraction, and the tangential force imparted to each 
planet among the movements of the heavenly bodies, and 
derive all the phenomena which such motions involve from 
the effects of their combination, but it is said we can give no 
reason for the existence of the combination itself, nor trace 
any coincidence between it and the proportions in which the 
other elementary agencies of the universe are intermingled. 
In referring existing phenomena to their ultimate elements, 
through a series of complicated effects, we generally find, 
according to this view, that derivative laws do not depend 
solely upon the primary laws into which they are resolvable, 
but imply in addition a certain mode of co-existence amono* 
some of the original elements of the universe. How this las1> 
mentioned element, which is not a law of causation, but a 
collocation of causes, cannot be reduced to any law. Among 
such elements we are unable to explain why one substance 
exists in greater abundance than another, or why different 
powers. act through various degrees and directions in space. 
The original elements of the universe may have existed in 
the greatest disorder, but if they act according to uniform 
laws they cannot fail to produce regularity of some kind; 
just as the capricious arrangement of coloured bits of glass 
in the kaleidoscope, through carrying the law of refraction 
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into their subsequent movements, produces a beautiful im¬ 
pression of order on tbe mind of the beholder 1 . 

This reasoning, however, is founded upon assumptions 
which are not in harmony with the actual progress of science, 
and in reality conflicts with the results to which the religious, 
deistic, and pantheistic cosmogonies would alike lead us. That 
the universe grew out of primordial elements, existing in a 
confused and disordered shape, discoveries of modern che¬ 
mistry fends strongly to contradict, which show that the 
ultimate particles into which matter may be resolved, though 
bearing evidence of essential difference among themselves, 
may be arranged in a very limited number of groups or 
classes, all the individuals of which are exactly alike in all 
their properties, and when placed in similar circumstances 
exhibit no variety of deportment. Wow, as the number of 
such atoms defies the multiplying powers of the calculus to 
compute, the inference is irresistible, that the uniformity 
they exhibit has been impressed upon them by an external 
agent, and that the evidence of variety which obtains among 
their indiscerptible molecules is just that very combination of 
properties by which such agent intended to produce that ap¬ 
position and consistence of parts necessary to generate the 
great globe itself and the universe which it inhabits. From 
the ends produced in such case we can infer the precise 
collocation of original materials required to effect it; just as 
an architect can tell, on examining the design of an edifice, 
the combination of wood, masonry, glass, and other materials 
necessary to execute it. To call, therefore, such collocation 
a confused heap of causes obeying no regulating principle or 
law, is about as great a perversion of terms as imagination 
can conceive. 

To say that final causes are not admissible in any account 
of this branch of scientific evidence is only correct in the 
sense which would place ultimate ones under the same ban' 
of exclusion: of neither, inductive science, strictly speaking, 
can be said to know anything. Chemistry distinctly shows 
that the final results into which philosophical methods can 
analyse sensible phenomena are compound atoms, which 
admit of no further decomposition by any instruments that 
human ageney can grasp; and with regard to the last word 

1 Mill’s Logic, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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which mechanics have to say upon the origin of planetary 
motion, viz., a certain combination of centripetal and tan¬ 
gential force, Laplace has shown that both can be rationally 
accounted for, on the admission of the simple hypothesis 
that the sun, weakened by the enormous supplies of heat 
emitted from its surface, has gradually cooled down, aban¬ 
doning successive rings of vapour consequent on the in¬ 
creased centrifugal force imparted to it by the diminution 
of its bulk. Science, consequently, knows neither force or 
substance bearing any semblance of an ultimate character; 
and to assume their existence in a certain manner, in any 
account of its methods, is a case of unwarrantable hypothesis, 
which may be said to be fairly disposed of if found to clash 
with legitimate generalisations in any other department of 
science. 

But in reality the hypothesis in question necessitates the 
doctrine of final causes, and is found inconsistent with it. 
Among other conditions, it supposes a period when these 
original collocations of matter began to act according to 
regular laws, and in so doing involves itself in an inextricable 
dilemma. Bor if matter did not commence to act as soon as 
created, according to the uniform laws of the substances of 
which it was composed, it must have existed either from 
eternity or from some antecedent period of time in amor¬ 
phous shapes, obeying no laws, or, in other words, exhibiting 
no marks of change among its properties. Now this latter 
supposition it is impossible to entertain, without weakening 
our notions of that steady uniformity of nature’s laws on 
which all scientific methods are built. Bor what once hap¬ 
pened might occur again. If it were possible for substances 
to exist without manifesting any action, uniform or otherwise, 
between their several properties, a suspension of all natural 
laws, without the interference of an internal agent, might 
take place to-morrow. ¥e are consequently driven back by 
the hypothesis to the notion of creation, but find it completely 
at war with every notion of intelligent agency in the produc¬ 
tion of the universe In fact, there are only two kinds of 
cosmogonies possible: either the world must have been pro¬ 
duced by a spiritual being, or the causes which we see at work 
must have no limit to their existence either in time or space. 
The absolute generality of the causql theory, as we have 
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enounced it, agrees with both. The hypothesis which would 
circumscribe it within a limited range of phenomena will not 
admit the one, and is completely sabred by the other 1 . 

§ 2 .—Observation and ’Experiment . 

Prom the foregoing view of the nature and objects of 
physical investigation, it follows that the first step in the 
inquiry is the ascertainment of the particular effects of which 
the universe consists, the several appearances, systematic or 
irregular, which their properties manifest, that we may be in 
a position, from a comparison of the results, to get some 
glimpse of their causes, by pursuing the analogies they sug¬ 
gest, and by subjecting the phenomena to such influences as 
the nature of the case shall point out as most likely to re¬ 
veal their latent origin. As long as the notion prevailed 
that natural phenomena was the direct result of spiritual 
agency; that the whole of the present facts which the 
universe presents, instead of being the infallible product 
of all the facts which existed at the moment previous* 
were the immediate results of a divine intelligence, it could 
hardly be deemed unwise in the philosopher to shut him¬ 
self up in his room and to attempt to reason out the prior 
states, or even the primordial elements of the existing frame 
of things, apart from the fluctuating phenomena he saw 
around him. But since the objects of nature have been 
shown to be connected :in a compact web of mutual relations 
and dependencies, and to precede each other in a regular 
order of sequence,—each effect being generated by certain 
material conditions, which immediately preceded its occur¬ 
rence, every individual of which in turn were generated by 
others,—it is obvious if we would analyse this complexity 

1 Though “ metaphors are no arguments,” as Lady Hermione says m 
the “ Fortunes of Nigel,” we may observe in passing, that the regu¬ 
larity springing from the capricious combination of coloured bits of 
glass in the kaleidoscope is the effect of one unique substance acting in 
accordance with its own laws, and that if any other substance were 
introduced into the arrangement, in similar disorder, the most chaotic 
confusion would ensue. The simile consequently fails in that precise 
point where illustration was wanting. That a confused collection of 
elements, without principle or method in the assortment of their parts, 
can ever generate harmonious phenomena, though acting according to 
the laws of their respective substances, we will believe when we see— 
but not till then. 

P 
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with a view to attribute to every cause its effect, to every 
antecedent the consequent which it produced, we have no 
other course than to commence with examining the partial 
threads of which the web is composed, viewing them in every 
light that is calculated to afford any glimpse into their in¬ 
ternal structure, and making a faithful record of the proper¬ 
ties they exhibit in the various situations in which they have 
been tried, that reason may be guided by the resulting evi¬ 
dence, not only to lay its hands on the direct mechanism by 
which they have been produced, but to compute the amount 
of influence which they exercise over other elements, and the 
modification they receive by being acted upon by other sub¬ 
stances in return. Throughout the whole of this process 
reason can only be considered in the light of a subordinate 
agent. She can only interpret the facts which nature phts 
in her possession: one single result of experience is suffi¬ 
cient to dissipate her brightest theories. 

The mode of collecting instances must have distinct re¬ 
ference to the point we have in view, some requiring the 
registered observations of individuals situated in different 
hemispheres and centuries to establish anything in the 
nature of evidence co-extensive with the subject, whilst 
others are perfectly open to individual exploitation. If a 
single person wished to discover the actual direction in which 
changes of relative level are taking place between the exist¬ 
ing continents and seas, it is evident that no exertion on 
his part could achieve his purpose, unless made in consort 
with observers scattered over every part of the globe. Por 
the only way in which the point can be decided is, to select 
on the most prominent coasts, situated in different hemi¬ 
spheres, such marks as seem unlikely to change during the 
next century, and ascertain their true elevation above the 
mean level of the sea in the interval, by instruments adapted 
to the purpose. But such agencies, extending over genera¬ 
tions and hemispheres, can only be set and maintained in 
action by different governments; or, at least, by mutual 
compact between scientific corporations. 

The motives, however, which lead to the record of pheno- 
m enamay be various; and provided the instance narrated be 
a faithful and complete account of objects before unobserved 
rt e fif egiBfay cann °t to be of the highest moment to 
that branch of science to which they bear reference. Thus it 
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had Ions been known tha,t the cell is the type of vegetable 
structure; that the simplest, as well as the most complex, 
plants are composed either of single cells or multiform aggre¬ 
gations of the same vesicle; hut this truth was comparatively 
of minor importance until Schwann, led by the observation 
of the embryonic structure of certain tissues of annuals, esta¬ 
blished the fact that the animal, like the vegetable tissue, 
originate in cells, and that all the laws of vegetable cellular 
formation apply, in every essential particular, to the sim¬ 
plest as well as the most complex organism ot animal crea¬ 
tion Physiologists, previous to Schwann, had, while sub- 
ieeting animal tissues to the microscope, perceived the ap¬ 
pearances which indicate their origin in similar germ cells to 
plants, but passed them by as something mysterious, or too 
unimportant to be inquired into. Schwann, on the other 
hand, subjected them to minute examination, and by pur¬ 
suing the analogy which the cellular structure of plants 
pointed out to him, opened the way to the most startling 
truths of the animal organism, and completely changed the 
aspect of physiological science 1 . Again, a soap manufac¬ 
turer observes that the residuum of his ley, when exhausted 
of the alkali for which he employs it, produces a cor¬ 
rosion of his copper boiler, for which he cannot account. 
A scientific chemist, on analysing the matter, discovers one 
of the most singular and important chemical elements— 
iodine, which is found to occur most appositely in support ot 
a variety of novel and instructive views then gaining ground 
in chenustry, and thus exercised a marked influence over the 
whole body of that science. The new substance is subse- 
quently discovered to be a prompt cure for tbe goitre, being 
traced through sea plants and other marine substances from 
whose ashes the principal ingredients of soap is extracted to 
sponge, which had administered some relief to the victims ot 
that disorder. Intelligent workmen, therefore, at this, stage 
of the inquiry, are capable of being of immense service to 
philosophy, and might write their names in its annals if thej 
chose to record every singular instance that crossed their 
path and noted all the particular circumstances attendant 
upon it. The habit of minutely observing and particula¬ 
rising the results of such phenomena could hardly tail to 
iMikroscopische Untersuchungeniiber dieUbereinstimmung 14 der 
structur and dem Wachsttam der Thiere & Pflanzen. Berlin, 1839. 
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suggest to intelligent minds analogies similar to those just 
narrated, which might prove the germ of equally brilliant dis¬ 
coveries. Physical science has advanced rapidly since Bacon 
pointed out the great importance of this branch of the subject, 
leaving a noble pattern both of the industry and zeal 1 with 
which it should be prosecuted. But had each one felt in the 
interim the extent to which he was capable of assuming fellow¬ 
ship with so great a mind, it is hardly too much to say that 
science would have been looking back on the positions she has 
reached to-day as mere starting-posts in her dazzling career. 

. g^dlogy, meteorology, and other sciences, which can 
hardly be said to be out of the descriptive stage, and whose 
objects are co-extensive with the globe we inhabit, the obser¬ 
vations of great numbers of individuals, widely dispersed, 
are of manifest importance, as constituting the only means 
by which these sciences can be carried through their infancy, 
and connected by a series of intermediate generalisations 
with laws sufficiently ultimate to allow the deductive element 
to become an agent in their progress. But to ensure the 
widest advantage to the labours which all well-informed 
persons might carry on, and to stimulate them in the pur¬ 
suit, it ought to be an. object with every scientific body to 
point out in what direction certain groups of instances tend; 
what kind of facts are required either to turn the rising 
generalisation into a law, or to test its accuracy; what class 
of persons are most favourably situated, either by their 
calling or position, for meeting with them; and what at¬ 
tendant circumstances are most likely to prove influential in 
modifying the phenomena. By such division of labour the 
inquiries of large masses of individuals would be stripped of 
vague generality and concentrated upon critical objects; and 
the separate results of their experience transmitted to a com¬ 
mon centre, might enable judges skilled in interpretation at 
once to pounce upon the law. 

In recording or observing facts, whether to answer any 

,. 1 S y^ a Sylvarum, in the attempt to extend which he sacrificed 
his life. When dying he said the experiment which caused his death 
had succeeded excellently well.” The elder Pliny, whose collection 
o registries would have broken the back of an elephant, perished in 
exploring the crater of Vesuvius. His note-hooks, four hundred in 
number, have not come down to us. Aristotle afforded another great 
instance of this kind of industry in his work on animals, but only frag- 
ments of his labours have reached posterity. 
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definite question, or simply to register some peculiar pheno¬ 
menon which has presented itself to us, we must be careful 
to omit no circumstance in the account, as the neglected 
condition, like one of the quantities in an algebraic state¬ 
ment, might be essentially connected with the solution, and 
so mar the revelation of the cause. Tor instance, the fall of 
meteoric stones, being accompanied with flashes of fire, issuing 
from a cloud, and a loud rattling noise like thunder, was long 
confounded with that of thunderbolts; but had it been ob¬ 
served that the flash and sound occasionally emanated from a 
very small cloud insulated in a clear sky, instead of attributing 
them to electric agency, philosophers would have sought for 
their cause in the very circumstance which separated them 
from that phenomenon.. In order to guard against such 
omissions it is necessary to have each of our senses brought 
in actual contact with the phenomenon, and let nothing 
escape notice which affects any one of them. Thus, n light¬ 
ning were to strike a house we inhabit, we ought to notice 
the form, colour, and duration of the light we saw, and to 
what objects it adhered; whether any smell of fire was per¬ 
ceptible, and if sulphurous, metallic, or such as would arise 
from substances .scorched with flash; what sounds were 
heard, and whether we felt any shock, stroke, or peculiar 
sensation, or experienced any strange taste in our mouths. 
The modifying circumstances should then be noted, such as 
the presence of conductors, the neighbouring objects, the 
state of the atmosphere, and the disposition of the clouds. 
After all this particularity the question how the house came 
to be struck, would have to be determined: whether by what 
is termed a returning stroke, or by a flash of lightning pass- 
ing from the clouds to the earth. 

Our record of observation should not only he circum¬ 
stantial hut faithful, or, in other words, consist of what we 
have observed, and nothing else. Without any intention ol 
perverting the description, we may distort simple facts by 
clothing them in the views and language of an erroneous 
theory. Thus, if we said—the thunderbolt struck with vio¬ 
lence the side of the house and beat in the wall, our hearers 
would be led to believe, by the statement of a fact which we 
did not see, that a solid, or ponderable projectile was con¬ 
cerned The smell of sulphur which is sometimes said to 
accompany the electric fluid, is a remnant of the theory which 
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made thunder and lightning the explosion of aerial gun¬ 
powder, composed of nitrous exhalations. The elder chemists 
were so addicted to the mischief of representing facts in the lan- 
guage ot idle theories, as to falsify the descriptions of innu¬ 
merable important and curious experiments. In geology, par¬ 
ticularly, the Yulcanists and ISTeptunists so far set the purposes 
ot language at defiance through this practice, that it was totally 
impossible m their descriptions to get at the facts observed. In 
like manner, Faujas de St.Fond, in his work on the volcanoesof 
Central France, describes, withthat particularity which belongs 
to tact, craters existing nowhere but in his own imagination*. 

it is ot immense importance, with a view to guard against 
such errors, and to secure our observations from the illusions 
frequently practised on us by the senses, to verify or accom¬ 
pany them with accurate numerical statements, according to 
such measure of time, space, or quantity as they appear to 
admit of. It was entirely to the omission of exact numerical 
determinations of quantity that the blunders of the Stahlian 
chemistry and the Ptolemaic system of astronomy are attri- 
butable; and the correct expansion of these, as well as the rest 
ot the physical sciences, may be said to have been in propor- 
ion to the extent to which their objects have been open to the 
legitimate application of this element. All phenomena more 
or less admit of accurate measurement, to such a degree that 
the very class which are so fluctuating and irregular in their 
occurrence as to appear an exception, cannot be pressed into 
the service of science by any other means. The thousand capri- 
cious agencies by which the atmosphere is hourly influenced 
an e irregular action of winds, tides, and currents, must 
ever prevent us from ascertaining either the general tempera- 
re, or the mean level of the sea at any particular locality, by 
he unassisted senses. If we would reduce such irregular 

a ? Discou J se ° n , the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 130 . 

vague and loose mode of looking at facts very easily observable left 

anothpr tim t e under beli « f that a ten JmesT7h“ vy as 

‘r, aS .. fast 5 that objects immersed in water are 
always magnified, without regard to the form of the surface: that 
the magnet exerts an irresistible force ; that crystal is always found 
assocrated with ice and the like. These and many other e^amptes 
7l ,°Y how blind and Careless man can be, even in registering P the 
&He. com “? nest appearances; and prove that the rare 
faculties of perception, although constantly exercised upon innu¬ 
merable objects, may long fail in leading to any exact knowledge. 
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agents to any kind of law, or kinder them from defeating our 
discovery of the laws of the elements with which they come 
in contact, we must call in the assistance of instruments 
adapted to measure the precise scale of them variation withm 
a given period and locality, and combine the mean amount 

with the result 1 . , , > 

Observation, even where supported by exact measurement, 
in many cases, will go very little way towards eslabhshmg 
the cause of a phenomenon, unless we are able to vary the 
concomitant circumstances, and view the cause, generatethe 
effect, or vary in exact proportion along with it. ih°U£ 
there was every reason to attribute lightning to 
agency, the fact was never considered definitely made out 
until Franklin threw up his kite mthe air at the approach of 
a thunder-storm, and obtained the same spark? f» J,Kord 
as invariably accompanied its connexion with an electric ma¬ 
chine. As nature is constructed for a widely different objc 
than that of facilitating our studies, it frequently happens 
indeed, that she refuses to afford the precise kind of Ration 
needed to establish the law we are m search of, and leavesus 
to rack our invention to institute a case in poin y. 
experiment. Thus, were it required to ascertain the principle 
in the atmosphere which enables it to sustain life, we 
find no instance in which nature produces either oxygen 01 
azote in a separate state, to enable us, by immersing a liymg 
animal alternately in both gases, to decide the*,Y e 
are exclusively indebted to experiment for the fact, 
spiration is supported by oxygen, and also for our knowledge 
of the ingredients of which the atmosphere is composed. 

Hence experiment, besides multiplying the advantages de¬ 
rived from passive observation, accomplishes that which pas¬ 
sive observation is seldom adequate to perform. It^enabdes 
us to march direetly to our object and to ^ 

with its cause. By experiment we areenabledtostudythe 
laws of nature in our laboratory, and subject the wildest 
elements to our control; to multiply our knowMge of their 
several properties by introducing such agents among them 
as seem calculated to reveal their laws. By experiment w 
are enabled to bring theories to the touchstone of fact, a 
prevent hypothetical fictions from spreading darkness over 
i This process concerns the doctrine of chance, which will be treated 
of under the section of empirical laws. 
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wwt 3 ’ and ma K m S genius actually instrumental in push¬ 
ing back science instead of becoming an impulsive lei* hi 

SJuSTT- 1° el - ement is toTSaSnS 

c -r P h y s ieal science m the fifteenth centurv and 
much of its wonderful progress during the intervening^years. 

their entire"^ 111011 ® anci ? nts must he mainly attributed 

ofZ^Z^° mme °f.pty sical laws > and their subjection 
°i nature to unagm^y tomities, * 

It is, however, of importance to observe that the use of 

resnlf^fh ins ^ r |^ en ^ is suggested 

results the mind has gathered from pure observation which 

mounSto e ti e c inial f 6p “ * he Pineal sciences. Before 

serve its^ffeet!ff ^f USe of . an ? Phenomena, we patiently ob¬ 
serve its effects and examine its laws. Here pure observa 

rrwSf'“ lle - result. totrffaSS 

?? " ’* ”W «isin«te, and ezpernnent 

is ever ready to bring such hints to the test, and where 

thatwill°decide $f esent a case in point to create an instance 
-i- , , . cu !° the. question. Hence experiment is mainlv 
applicable m inquiring mto the effect of a given cause So 
ar as we are strictly concerned with investigating the causes 
of a given effect the process is one of pure S obse^aW 

^ Met % ods °f Experimental Inquiry. Discovery of 

Minor Laws ; their Extension and Verification. * 

Having collected a certain number of instances bearino- 

i^m-foVtheTvS 11 * ° f W'^’u* remains to dete ™ the 
nature of the evidence which will entitle us to conclude that 

a certain course is followed by a given effect or Lder 

^tnhr p CUmStan i CeS mvariable sequence may be’allowed to 
establish a causal connexion between the phenomena The 
a»rb commodj, adduced in evidence of S“on Sv 
be generalised under four heads 3 , though in practice the 
actual signs by which causes reveal’ themsdves aKquei 
only coroUaries from them, or are traceable not to o^e di£ 
tmet cause alone, but to two or three in conjunction Tt 
will then be sufficient, for an accurate knowledge of the 
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subject, to give tbe leading causes of induction in full, point¬ 
ing out their specific ground, differences, and merits, and 
leave their mode of application to be gathered from the in¬ 
stances we shall adduce in illustration of their properties. 

The first mark, by which we are generally led to infer the 
presence of the relation we intend by cause and effect, is 
uniform connexion, provided the circumstances in which the 
concomitance has been observed are sufficiently various to 
exclude doubt that it could have originated from any relation 
but the one assigned. For instance, let the object in view 
be to ascertain the cause of death produced by metallic 
poisons. It is observed that arsenious acid, and the salts of 
lead, bismuth, copper, and mercury, if administered, except 
in the smallest doses, destroy life. Now this effect obviously 
can only follow from the violation of some of the conditions 
on which animal organism depends, so that the question 
arises which of those conditions seems most likely to be 
interfered with by the substances in question, and how can 
metallic poisons be brought in contact with it. The most 
obvious mode is to trace the effects of these substances on 
the composite ingredients of the animal system, and observe 
what law or vital function of organism they arrest or enfeeble. 
If the effect obtain in the separate parts at different periods 
of their formation in an isolated as well as in a combined 
state; and if the remotest quantities of such poisons tend to 
disturb the same law of the animal economy, there could 
remain no doubt that interference with its functions was the 
effect of introducing them into the animal system and the 
proximate cause of death in every case in which they were 
administered. But the effect of placing solutions of metallic 
poisons in contact with albumen, milk, muscular fibre, mem¬ 
branes, and other animal products, is that the acid or salt 
having left the water in which it was dissolved unites with 
the animal substance, and destroys its tendency to decompo¬ 
sition. The same effect is perceived in cases where death 
has been produced by these poisons, the parts of the body 
with which the poisonous substances have been brought into 
contact not afterwards undergoing the law of putrefaction: 
and when the poisons have been supplied in too small a 
quantity to destroy life eschars are produced, through the 
destruction of superficial portions of the tissues, which are 
subsequently thrown off by the reparative process taking 
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place in the healthy parts. Hence the conclusion is patent 
that these metallic compounds, when taken into the system, 
cause death, by arresting the law of decomposition. In the 
instances adduced all point to the arrest of the same law, 
and this could not have occurred with antecedents varying 
according to every conceivable mode of which the case ad¬ 
mits, unless they had generated the consequent apart from 
every other agent. 

In this illustration we have proceeded, according to the 
general route of scientific inquiry, from the effect to the cause. 
But it may happen that the effect of a cause is required to be 
known, in which case we must find or produce the cause in such 
a variety of circumstances that it may be fairly presumed that 
the different instances could have no other antecedent in com¬ 
mon. Then it is obvious that if any unvariable result appear 
in each combination of consequents, that must be attributed to 
the cause which is the only invariable element in every new 
set of antecedents. Thus reversing the example already 
adduced, as the effect of metallic poisons in every instance, 
in which it can be brought into connexion with organic com¬ 
pounds is to arrest the process of decomposition, we experi¬ 
ence no hesitation in attributing that result to their agency. 

But it must be observed that this method, which proceeds 
by comparing instances to observe in what they agree, is not 
of very wide application, as it is liable to be defeated by two 
obstacles at every stage of the inquiry. Either nature may 
not present, or experiment fail to obtain, instances in suffi¬ 
cient abundance to ensure the variety necessary to lead to 
a legitimate induction; or the number of instances being 
secured, counteracting causes may interfere to modify or 
neutralise the agents at work, and so prevent the instance 
from throwing any clear light on the inquiry. In a great 
number of natural phenomena the effect is produced gradu¬ 
ally, and frequently diminishes in strength, while the cause 
often goes on increasing in intensity, so that the antecedents 
of the one and the consequents of the other become diffi¬ 
cult to trace. On the other hand, the effect often follows 
the cause so instantaneously that the interval cannot be per¬ 
ceived, and we are left without any marks to discriminate 
the cause from the effect. Owing to the frequent occurrence 
of these cases, the method of agreement in the generality of 
inquiries is incapable by itself of leading to a certain result. 
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The second mark of causal relation between two pheno¬ 
mena is invariable negation of the effect with absence of the 
cause, and vice versa , unless some other cause be capable of 
producing the same effect. This may be styled the method 
of difference. In the former method we endeavoured, to 
obtain instances which agreed in the presence of the object 
whose cause or effect was sought. ' In the present method 
we require, on the contrary, instances resembling each other 
in every respect but the presence or absence of the pheno¬ 
menon we desire to study. Thus, if our object be to discover 
if air be an essential condition of sound, we need only plaee 
a watch under a glass receiver, and observe its ticks fade on 
the ear as the air is withdrawn from the interior, until by the 
completion of the exhaustive process they cease altogether. 
Here we have an instance of the presence of motion in the 
sounding body combined with the contiguity of the ear to 
catch the beats, but unaccompanied with sonorous vibration; 
or, in other words, the absence of one of the essential con¬ 
ditions—the cause, with the negation of the effect. On 
re-admitting the air, the beats are again found to strike the 
ear, thus proving by the strongest evidence the dependence 
of sound on that medium, and suggesting in some measure 
the nature of its functions. Again, in the case of introducing 
metallic poisons into the animal organism, if we can show 
that death is prevented by administering an antidote which 
shall hinder the acid from arresting decomposition by com¬ 
bining with the animal tissues, we should exclude the effect by 
taking away the cause, or, in other words, prove, by the 
method of difference, that metallic poisons destroy life through 
the agency in question. How, such antidotes are afforded .by 
the application of sugar, sulphuric acid, or hydrated peroxide 
of iron; for each of these substances as soon as administered 
prevent, by different agencies, the salts of copper from, enter¬ 
ing into combination with the animal tissues, and in this wise 
preserve the law of decomposition intactk Occasionally this 

i It may be observed in the two examples adduced that the instances 
in the first case only differ by the absence or presence of the same cir¬ 
cumstance, viz.: air under a glass receiver; while the difference of the 
last consists in the introduction or exclusion of a single substance. 
But as every substance may have innumerable properties, the suppo¬ 
sition is just conceivable that these antidotes may counteract the 
poison through some other mode than that of forming an insoluble 
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mark of causation, besides leading to the establishment of a 
general fact, points to contrary, or opposing facts, as equally 
established by the same evidence. Thus, if rust be produced 
by confining iron filings in a closed vessel over water, the 
enclosed atmosphere will be found to quench the flame, or 
destroy the life of any animal immersed in it. Now this ex¬ 
periment not only shows that the remaining gas of which the 
enclosed atmosphere is constituted will not support life, but 
that the ingredient of the atmosphere which supports flame 
and animal life must be attributed to that which the iron 
absorbs and which rusts it. It is to similar inferences we owe 
almost all the inductions of daily life. When a man is shot 
through the heart, we learn by this process that it was the 
gun-shot which killed him ; for he was in the fulness of life 
immediately before, all circumstances being the same except 
the wound. 

Hence the method of difference stands on the ground that 
whatever cannot be eliminated without the subtraction of 
the phenomenon is connected with the phenomenon by law; 
while that of agreement has for its foundation, that what¬ 
ever can be eliminated without removing the phenomenon is 
not connected with the phenomenon by law. Of the two 
methods, that of difference is more particularly open to ex¬ 
periment; while the other is commonly the resource we 
employ where artificial experiment is impossible. In examin¬ 
ing the nature of any effect with a view to ascertain its 
origin,, we compare its points of agreement in as many vari¬ 
able circumstances as possible. The method of difference 
tries the causes which such cases suggest by comparing two 
instances exactly similar in every circumstance except the 
cause. in question. If, with the same set of circumstances 
in which the presence of the cause is succeeded by that of 
the. effect, the absence of the cause is followed by its ne¬ 
gation, what was simply a suggestion before becomes an 
established certainty. We need hardly say, however, that 
nature is not so propitious to our studies as to lavish such 
instances upon us. If we w r ant them, in eight cases out of 
ten we must devise instruments by which they may be pro¬ 
compound with it, in which case the evidence would fall to pieces. 
Hence, as the first class of cases do not admit of this barely conceivable 
uncertainty, the conclusions established by them belong to the highest 
rank of physical certainties. 
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duced. The majority of the great truths established by the 
method of difference,—and they are the most important that 
science reveals to us,-—have been extorted from nature by arti¬ 
ficial experiment. On the other hand, in comparing instances 
of agreement, we must rely on pure observation for the 
result; unless, indeed, we can produce the cause whose effect 
is sought in sets of circumstances, sufficiently various to ex¬ 
clude doubt that the result common to every instance origi¬ 
nates from any other source than itself; a belief which, as it 
grows with every instance, is never of that convincing nature 
with that produced by the . method of difference, which 
enables us, by one well-chosen experiment, to lay our hand 
upon the cause, and say indisputably it is there. . In the 
former method, as the circumstances are different in every 
case, we can never be infallibly secure that the constantly- 
recurring effect may not arise from some latent cause or par¬ 
ticular combination of the various properties which substances 
are apt to manifest in different situations, instead of being 
generated by the constant antecedent whose effect that com¬ 
bination may neutralise in each instance. . Now the method 
of difference, in its most rigorous sense, excludes even that 
shadow of possible doubt. For the two instances compared 
only differ in one circumstance—the absence or presence of 
the phenomenon we wish to explore; so that we actually see 
the effect generated under our eyes. 

The two methods, however, are not unfrequently combined 
in scientific investigations, though the juncture arises from a 
lax application of the method of difference in cases where 
the rigorous employment of it is impossible. Sometimes the 
phenomenon we wish to investigate is associated with a 
number of properties combined in the same substance, which 
we are incompetent to separate so as to render the production 
of a substance impossible which shall exactly resemble the one 
in question, except in the particular property we desire to 
study. Suppose, for example, the polarisation of light is the 
subject of inquiry. The complicated phenomena which are 
designated by that name are impressed upon light in the act 
of double refraction, or by ordinary reflection at the surface 
of a transparent body. But we cannot produce any sub¬ 
stance which shall resemble either transparent bodies or 
doubly refracting crystals, except in the one property of 
polarisation. Our only mode is to examine in what kindred 
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qualities polarisation, ordinary reflection, and double re¬ 
fraction, individually agree and differ, and endeavour from 
tbe resulting analogies to get at tbe causal relation. This 
mode of inquiry combines tbe method of agreement with 
that of difference taken in an indirect sense. The in¬ 
stances which fall under the latter branch, instead of agreeing 
in all but the presence or absence of the phenomenon in 
question, may differ in many other qualities besides; so that 
although, when conjoined with the method of agreement, all 
doubt may Ibe eliminated where the individual inductions have 
been sufficiently extensive, yet the possibility is never com¬ 
pletely banished that the remaining differences may not have 
had some share in producing the established connexion. 
Thus we compare instances of bodies which undergo putre¬ 
faction with those which do not manifest that tendency, and 
discover that water is always present in the one case, and 
absent in the other; and find, moreover, that salt, which is 
an admirable preventative of this tendency in animal sub¬ 
stances, has a strong attraction for this element. Though the 
evidence amounts to scientific certainty that the ingredients 
of water, combining with some properties of the substance 1 , 
produce decomposition, we are not driven to the conclusion 
with the same force as if the evidence had rested upon two 
instances differing in nothing but the conjoined absence and 
presence of the element in question. For, in the former 
case, the possibility remains that putrefaction, or non-putre¬ 
faction, in the instances compared, may arise from the pre¬ 
sence or absence of other properties besides water. This 
method, however, which unites all the advantages of the 
method of agreement with a modified portion of the method 
of difference, is undoubtedly one of the most universal in¬ 
struments which science employs. Its use is simple and 
obvious, and the conclusions to which it leads are less 
exposed to cavil than those which entirely depend on the strict 
method of agreement. 

The precise sphere of the application of this method is co¬ 
extensive with that large class of phenomena which, on account 

1 It has been shown by Liebig that the properties in question are 
carbon and azote, the hydrogen of the water combining with the for¬ 
mer and producing carbonic acid, while the oxygen unites with the 
azote and generates ammonia. Now carbonic acid and ammonia con¬ 
stitutes the gaseous compound which animal and other azotised bodies 
throw off in a state of decomposition. 
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of the complexity of their nature, will not admit of the direct 
method of difference; and whose properties do not appear in cir¬ 
cumstances sufficiently di verse to allow any cogent conclusion 
to be drawn by the method of agreement. BoV instance, if we 
wish to investigate the proximate cause of animal heat, the phe¬ 
nomenon being constantly associated with the Jiving organism, 
can neither be detached from a crowd, of other properties, 
nor viewed in connexion with any variable combination of 
them. Now, even if we should observe in a thousand cases 
that all animals, whose respiratory system is well developed 
and aerates the blood perfectly, are warm-blooded, we should 
never be justified in attributing, with more than probable 
certainty, the phenomenon in question to the change which 
takes place in the blood by respiration; but when we observe 
that those whose respiratory system is imperfect do not 
maintain a temperature much above the surrounding at¬ 
mosphere, that inference assumes the character of scientific 
certainty. 

This method answers to what Bacon called negative ana 
positive instances, and has been happily termed by Mr. Mill 
the indirect method of difference 1 . 

The fourth mark of causation is that of residual pheno¬ 
mena, which remain in many cases after subducting the 
effects of all the known causes, and which point to an agency 
that, from the nature of the circumstances, could only 
generate their production. Bor instance, in the return of 
comets, there is perceived that general agreement between 
their observed and calculated places as to lead to the in¬ 
ference that the sole cause of their orbitual motion is the 
gravitation of the sun and planets; but when the effect of 
this cause is strictly calculated and subducted from, the 
observed motion, we find some diminution of its periodic 
time, which cannot be accounted for by any other sup¬ 
position than the resistance of a medium, disseminated 
through the celestial regions. Now, as there is good ground 
from other quarters for believing that such a medium actually 
exists, this anticipation of a comet’s periodic time has been 
ascribed to such a resistance 3 . "We cannot, however, be cer¬ 
tain that such residual phenomenon is actually produced by 
the cause it suggests, unless we are perfectly assured of the 

i System of Logic, vol. i. p. 462. 2 Professor Encke. See Her- 

schefs Astronomy. 
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existence of such cause, and can also prove that no other agent 
could have produced the residual effect. Now, as this rarely 
happens, the strict application of the method of residues is 
limited to very few cases. It may, however, serve to suggest 
causes which we may try to produce artificially, according to 
one of the two first methods, or which can be explained and 
proved deductively from known laws. The last case is one 
of frequent occurrence, and constitutes one of the principles by 
which science in our day has been so much extended. Thus, 
m calculating the velocity of sound, although the general re¬ 
sult was sufficient to show the correctness of the cause and 
mode of its propagation through the air, yet the velocity was 
a little above what could be legitimately ascribed to this 
theory. Laplace at length surmising that the residual velo¬ 
city might arise from the heat developed in the act of con¬ 
densation which ensues at every vibration of the air, sub¬ 
jected the idea to exact calculation, and the result was at 
once the complete explanation of the residual phenomenon, 
and an unexpected confirmation of the general law of the 
development of heat by compression. 

The fifth mark of causal connexion is increase or dimi¬ 
nution of the effect with corresponding variation in the 
cause, ^ an example of which may be observed in the method 
by which Pascal satisfied himself of the gravity of air That 
philosopher knew that if the weight of the incumbent air be 
the direct cause of the' elevation of the barometer, that the 
column of mercury would sink in proportion as he ascended 
the Puy de Dome 1 , as the pressure of the air would diminish 
with every step he took. The result of the experiment verified 
his conviction of Torricelli’s views, and settled the dispute to 
which they had given rise for ever. This method of investiga¬ 
tion, which is called that of concomitant variations, though 
constantly employed in conjunction with the other methods, is 
mostly^ of use in ascertaining the law of permanent causes, 
which it is impossible either to exclude or to isolate ; which 
we can neither hinder from being present, or contrive that 
they shall be present alone. To these cases the other me¬ 
thods are confessedly inapplicable. Suppose, for instance, it 
arise as a suggestion that the oscillations of the pendulum 
are produced by the earth’s gravitation, we can in no case 
exclude the earth as an influencing agent, nor can we argue 
1 A high mountain in Auvergne. 
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from its constant presence, that it causes the phenomenon in 
question; for by parity of reasoning we might affirm the 
same of the sun, which is equally co-existent in all the ex¬ 
periments. Now, though we cannot remove the earth, we 
may modify its influence, and that to a sufficient extent to 
enable us to decide upon the point in question.. Por if, as 
Bacon suggested, the pendulum tends downward in its oscil¬ 
lations by the influence of the earth’s attraction, “ it will 
follow, the nearer it approach to the earth the stronger, and 
with the greater force and velocity will the pendulum be 
drawn to it; but the further the pendulum be removed, the 
weaker and slower will be its oscillations 1 —a suggestion 
which Professors Airy and Whewell fully realised by compar¬ 
ing the motions of a pendulum in Dolcoath Mine with a 
chronometer balance, and striking the difference between the 
velocity of the same motions as previously ascertained at 
certain elevations above the earth’s surface. By the same 
method Bacon also pointed out 2 that the tides might be 
proved to originate in the influence the moon exerts on the 
earth’s surface, if it could be established that the variations 
in the position of that satellite are attended by correspond¬ 
ing variations in the time and place of high water. The 
great Newton subjected the phenomena to the laws of the 
calculus, and proving the concomitant variation to the nicest 
degree of exactness, revealed the laws of one of the most 
admirable contrivances in the economy of nature. 

4 Hence it may be inferred, when objects vary according to 
some fixed quantity which is the ordinary rule, that it is in¬ 
dispensable* to the establishment of causal connexion by this 
method, that the phenomena should be submitted to quanti¬ 
tative laws, and their mutual influence proved to increase or 
diminish in the same proportion with the action of their 
causes. Now in such cases we cannot determine the exact 
proportion in which the relations vary, unless we know the 
total quantities of which they consist. Thus in the case 
of contraction of substance, since we neither know how 
much heat there is in any body, nor what, is the real dis¬ 
tance between any of its particles on which its bulk de¬ 
pends, we are not in a condition to infer that the con- 
1 Novum Organ, vol. ii. Instantice Prerogatives. 2 Novum Org. 
vol. ii. Ibid. 
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traction. of the distance between them would follow the 
diminution of the quantity of heat, according to the nume¬ 
rical relation that the two quantities would vanish simul¬ 
taneously. It would,, therefore, be hazardous to conclude 
that because the diminution of temperature in a body con¬ 
tracts the space between its particles, that we could bring its 
particles into, contact, provided the process of exhaustion 
was urged to its full extent. In conjunction with the uncer¬ 
tainty that beyond the limits and in circumstances of which 
we have no direct experience some contracting cause may 
manifest, itself, we have the doubt that the law of varia¬ 
tion which the quantities exhibit within the observed 
limits will hold beyond those limits. There are many laws 
of variation in phenomena whose differences are inappre¬ 
ciable when confined within narrow limits; but which mani¬ 
fest a wide discrepancy when the absolute amounts of varia¬ 
tion are considerable. . In such cases, therefore, when the 
variations which fall within the sphere of observation are of 
limited range, there is considerable danger, if the numerical 
laws which express those variations be stretched to a consi¬ 
derable extent beyond the limits originally calculated, that 
they will fail to support the theoretical structures built upon 
them 1 . r 

The employment of this method may be occasionally 
attended with doubt as to which of the phenomena is 
the operating cause. The only way to clear up the mat¬ 
ter. is by endeavouring to ascertain whether one set of 
variations can be produced by means of the other. In the 
case of heat, for example, by increasing the temperature of a 
body we increase its bulk; but by increasing its bulk we 
diminish its temperature. The conclusion is obvious, that 
heat is not an effect but a cause of increase of bulk. If ex¬ 
periment, however, be not available in the case, we must 
look out for instances produced by nature in cases where the 
pre-existing circumstances are already known. 

1 A striking example of such miscalculation may be observed in the for¬ 
mulae by which it was computed, from the amount of coal that a steadier 
of average horse-power would consume in a transatlantic voyage, that 
no vessel could be found to carry fuel sufficient to supply the engines 
wdiieh she carried throughout the journey;—a computation which led 
many to infer, before the experiment was tried, that the undertaking 
was impracticable. * 
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It will be observed not; only that most of these methods 
may apply to the same act of induction, and so operate to test 
or verify the correctness of each other’s processes ; but that 
they are all, with the single exception of the method of differ¬ 
ence taken in its most rigorous sense, exposed to the same 
uncertainty; viz., that the presumed effects may be brought 
about by the action of other causes than the uniform ante¬ 
cedents to which we attribute them; or, at best, if they should 
really act as influencing agents, that their ubiquity with the 
effects does not make out direct causation, but only a colla¬ 
teral effect of it. Such uncertainties, however, where the 
conditions of each method have been satisfied in a suffi¬ 
ciently large circle of instances, and especially where the 
methods tend to verify each other’s results, dwindle down 
• to an almost inappreciable value. They become, therefore, 
objects of metaphysical, rather than of logical concernment. 
In circumstances, however, which do not admit of rigorous 
precision in the application of each method, a strong proba¬ 
bility of causal connexion can only be considered to have 
been established, or at most the collateral dependence of the 
phenomena in question, on some common cause. Unless, for 
instance, in the case of concomitant variations, we can really 
ascertain that the phenomena do vary in exact proportion 
to their mutual operations, the result is only one of strong 
probability; nor, indeed, can it be relied upon even when 
made out by quantitative laws, if those laws only express 
the results of observation restricted to narrow limits. 

Where the induction, however, has been established by 
the fulfilment of all the conditions that scientific certainty 
requires, we are not to throw our conclusions lightly aside 
when a single fact starts up which seems to convict them of 
error, but rather to set the outstanding exception apart for 
future examination, being convinced. that further inquiry 
will either destroy its hostility to past results, or verify or 
extend the facts which they have established. Thus the 
objection was brought against the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation, that it did. not account for the perplexing ine¬ 
qualities of the moon’s motions, and several minor, irre¬ 
gularities in the planetary system, which seemed violent 
outstanding exceptions to it. further inquiry, however, 
transformed these seeming discrepancies into the strongest 

Q 2 
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confirmations which that theory could receive, and ex¬ 
tended its influence from those globular masses which 
ISTewton had previously included under it to every par¬ 
ticle of matter in the frame of the universe. An additional 
instance may be cited in the law of isomorphism, discovered 
by Mitscherlich, which announced that certain distinct 
groups of chemical elements of which all bodies consist are 
so related that when similar combinations are formed of in¬ 
dividuals belonging to two, three, or more of them, such com¬ 
binations will crystallise in the same geometrical forms. To 
this law there appeared a remarkable exception in arsenic 
and phosphoric acid, which, though seeming to constitute 
identical combinations with those included under Mitscher- 
Mch’s law, yet refused to crystallise in similar forms. But on 
further investigation, the compositions of the two salts were 
found to deviate essentially from that similarity required by 
the law of isomorphism, and anew phosphate of soda was pro¬ 
duced, differing from that generally known under the name 
©f phosphoric acid, in containing a different portion of water 
and agreeing in composition exactly with the arseniate, the 
crystals of which, when examined, agreed precisely in form 
with the arseniate. The removal of the objection conse¬ 
quently led to a further verification of the law. Again, in 
the same science, it has been observed 1 that, though am¬ 
monia is a strong contradiction of the law which attributes 
the alkaline quality of the alkaline and earthy bases to the 
presence of oxygen combined with one or other of a peculiar 
class of metals, that there are almost certain indications that 
this exception is not a real one, but assumes that appearance 
in consequence of some modifying cause not Understood. 
Such objections generally appear in the form of residual 
phenomenon, which, when minutely examined, are invariably 
found either to extend and corroborate the induction against 
which they were brought, or give rise to an unexpected and 
novel class of laws. 

# (1st.) As the processes by which nature conducts her opera¬ 
tions are frequently of an analogous character, one of the 
most ready means of extending single inductions is by dis¬ 
covering cases in which, from the general constitution of 
things, similar laws are able to act, and endeavouring to 

1 Herschel, Stud. Nat. Phil. p. 154. 
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establish results precisely analogous to those already adopted. 
Thus, Schwann having observed that certain . anl “^^ th ® 
originated in cells, was led by the analogy °f piants to t^e 
discovery that all the organs of *e amml structure, together 
with the original foetus, took then: rise in similar cells, and 
reached thJr highest development by aggregations of the 
same or slightly different vesicles. In like manner Young 
was led to infe£ from the fact that two vibrations of sounds 
arriving at the same place by different routes, either streng - 
ened or wholly or partially destroyed each other s effects 
that, if the undulatory theory was true, two ra J a of ^ 
might be made to combine so as to produce darkness a 
fact which had no sooner been established than it led to the 
explanation of optical phenomena of a most remote kmd 
(2nd.) Another mode of extension is that of examining all 
the cases which present the necessary conditions for bnngmg 
the newly-revealed law into action; a process, indeed, which 
commonly leads to the discovery of special laws before^un¬ 
suspected, and explanations of others only empmcally Imown. 
Thus Faraday having established the fact that . 
evolved by all magnets, great or small, even ““kjmg 
earth provided a conductor move at right angles to the 
direction of its poles, began to look out for fresh instance* 
in which these conditions meet. Now, m the northern 
regions, where the earth’s magnetic poles are nearly per¬ 
pendicular to the horizon, all horizontal wheels made of 
metal, running streams, and other conductors movmg at 
right angles to the polar direction, musti comply with the 
conditions of the law and charge the air with electricity. In 
these latitudes, therefore, a larger display of the P^omena 
produced by this element must be expected, and we find it 

in the Aurora Borealis 1 . ,. . „ , • „ +„ Ea 

Another example of the latter kind of extension is to be 
found in the mode by which Professor Graham was led from 
the general law that gases have a strong teudencytopei'- 
meate animal membranes and diffuse \ hem3elye ® t j7f™j 
spaces which they enclose, to establish a number of special 
Ss explanatory of various phenomena in connexion with 

i Faraday does not attribute the entire effect of this stetlingpto- 

operation. 
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tendency^! rT 8tem ‘. malaria is accounted for by the 

Sf 7 * * 9 - ? ni “ al bod I *0 absorb those gases rapidly 
wbicb are not already contained in the system; as, fori£ 
stance carbonic acid and ammonia, the gases which putri- 
£;L 6S exhale ' % the same’ law, the teat and^ 
i • 1011 consequent on the consumption of spirituous 

t^rouffhouTtte att f buted *0 the rapid spread of vapour 
boilinf noint b Tb* 1 ?’ aS tbe aleobo1 is driven above the 
with *+b 7 the 1 tera P erature of the stomach. These, 

same law Late ^ ex P lana tions of phenomena to which the 
and started T ■ 0nly S ° s P ecial cases of its action, 
iifmiSe bemg i S s ° on as lts acute discoverer began to 

Now Cases tbe kw might be expected to operate. 

liltevl? ere -V 0 P lace in wbi oh a new element is so 

Latter is h rf e a 1I f- U d 11C ^ “a “ tbose sciences wbose object- 

_®° f a kindred character, or which manifest phe¬ 
nomena of an analogous tendency. Hence it becomes lm- 
pronertv Wh T * ^ ew mduction has been established, that the 

wavs S noSl WhlCh refers sbou id be studied as many 
ways as possible m connexion with laws which exhibit 

of'fac^v • atl0 j S- B 7 this method of extension many classes 
of facts viewed as the nucleus of so many distinct sciences 

inone b or n tJT rged n* 0 each other, and afterwards included 
temnkted W general , laws ' Thus the class of properties con- 
cStes Of 1Sm fi een resolved two apposite 

tlieprLnerLofnl 7 '; ^ there , can h F dl Y b ® a doubt that 
thnJTf P !T 7 °f.P° larl ty may yet be similarly derived from 

stewn fn l traCtl ° n r and / epulsiorl ’ and botb in s °me measure 
■ bav ? a direct connexion with gravitation. There 

of a LTw W ? CtlVe 38 \ his pursuit of the consequences 
b« to J j ln *° cases w^ere its operation is likely to 
be traced; and illustrations of its successful action mav 
be encountered at every stage of scientific history ThuJ 
Kep er having asccrtmne*! the orbit of Mars To be an 

square of tteTe **!?• Tf TOS 0116 ° f the foci ’ and that the 
ofttedL!^ periodical times was proportional to the cute 
of the distance, sought the same laws in the motion of the 

oftheir^teirr* 1 f0Und ^ at eaeb ’ together with the motions 
tteSol^ 6S ’u ere ° n T 80 man 7 additional instances of 
l T® r 0 P e ration. By a similar extension of induction to ana- 

had erec a ted S ’b G f de ° b , r ° ke down the barrier which Aristotle 
had erected between the laws of terrestrial and heavenly 
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mechanics, and showed the motions they mutuaUy erfnbrt 
were resolvable into the same dynamical forces Kewton 
had no sooner enounced the principle of ^vitation tlmn 
illustrations of its action were found m every corner et the 
universe and every minute particle of matter included in. 
™5»S» of L ..me In like mmmer ^mnm 

was hardly discovered by Berzelius m the vitriol works of 
Eahlun, when it presently made its appearance m the sub 
mates of Stromboli, and the rare and curious products of 
the Hungarian mines. And thus it is with every new lav. 
and genefal fact. It is hardly enounced before its traces are 
found everywhere, and every one is astonished at its having 

”S^“S“LSSpWmenoni. r iW,M. 

senes of mutually dependent agencies, with every b £ an< :' 
science there is no induction which, by the outlay of a little 
Strife £ BOt capable of leading to the most important 
results in whatever direction it may he applied. I’be iaws ol 
S no sooner led to the formation of a correct theory of 
vision than Kepler explained the functions in that act of 
eaeh part of the eye; and thus prepared tha way for the 
invention of the telescope and microscope, by which the 
kingdoms of nature were ransacked at both ends and man 
endued as it were, with a new sense to enable him to 
explore’her most minute as well as her grandest operations. 
If we would, then, extend the boundaries of knowledge each 
induction must not only be looked at with a view to obtain 
exemplifying cases, hut also as a certain species of vantage 
ground from which the unknown m other scienees may be 
attacked with tbe greatest prospect of success. The precise 
relation of each induction to the phenomenawluchsurround 
its confines both in its own science and others to which it 
manifests a direct relation, should he considered with a view to 
obtain further insight into their character as weU as mstances 
which extend and illustrate its action. It ™omgto the 
intimate nature which exists between cry stalography a_ 
onths that the laws of light led to the discovery of the 
nmst important qualities of crystalline substances ;andthose 
bodies in turn extended our knowledge of the laws of light, and 
even in some degree decided the merits of the rival theories 
concemhig its transmission. So true is the remark of Bacon, 
that no natural phenomenon can he adequately studied in 
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UDde '““ i —‘ le “ «- 

iniil S Sn E t!> e 51 additi0nal , in ^^ nce of the application of the 
induction to new cases not originally included in the law will 

TCrifrtiS if P a f S ° ma X distinct iUust rations of its truth to 
nev,3+^?^ rre f nei ll 0f the P rocess by which it was reached; 

hen c the T 6 or law which it has laid hare 
assumes the form of an additional instance of a more general 

reco ^ ised > the SGS 

tW ,° ;inT dered com Pf® te , until we trace the action of 
f rl p na cause as modified by the circumstances of the 
particukr case, and prove that the induction is corroborated 
by the result. Thus the law that salt preserves animal 

could^nt h5 r ° m P utre , faction b y attraction for water, 
showd tKo considered as completely established till Liebig 

necIssL of ST 0 ™ 11011 was a direct consequent of thf 
necessity of the presence of water to generate the gases 

thrown off by bodies in a state of decomposition. And in 

Mj 8 verS 0 „»a S 6 uc Se?j 

«"* *•—— 

(2nd.) But when the law to which we are conducted is alto¬ 
gether new we cannot rely on its enabhng us to extend oS 
views beyond the circle of instances from^which it has been 

ceSy what will b + a l pr T° Us ^ enabled ua to predict with 
• * 1 ^ , w place m cases analogous to those 

originally contemplated. In such inductions, therefore one 

ap2Cti“on of tr Ve TT ° f verification i»£?2 the 
application of the newly-discovered law to extreme cases 

t( > ascertain how far its effect is general. For 

be - n ° d ° ubt > as Galileo ba d 

SSs to fl?l 5 fiT 0Wmg ? nous substances of different 
Ztf+l * 1 , at . tbe same instant from the tower of Pisa 
that the accelerating power of gravity is the same on all sorts 

on accrant of a tbp X * re ™light substances could not be tr£d 
on account of the resistance of the air, the law could hardly 
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be said to be established in its utmost degree of geniality, 
until tbe invention of tbe air-pump had enabled it to be put 
to the test of an extreme case. A guinea and a leather, then, 
dropped from the upper part of a glass cylinder exhausted or 
air, struck the bottom at the same moment, and rendered 

further doubt on the subject visionary. 

(3rd.) Where the inductions arrived at like those ol con¬ 
comitant variations belong to that class which require the 
application of the calculus, their verification cannot be con¬ 
sidered complete without every case of trial is one of precise 
measurement, and without some of the instances chosen are 
of such a nature as to multiply any deviation till it amount 
to an appreciable result. Thus Keplers three laws ol 
planetary motions were only confirmed m the instance ol 
Jupiter’s satellites, by submitting the periodical appearances 
of these bodies to the test of quantitative laws: nor could even 
this computation be relied upon, till it was proved that it any 
deviation existed it must have become apparent m the result. 
The use of this branch of the verificatory process in har¬ 
monising individual inductions with the results to which t e 
higher laws with which they are connected deductively lead, 
is beautifully exemplified in the mode bv which Newton 
proved that the law of falling bodies, inferred by Galileo, 
was only another expression of the law to which his theory 
of gravitation had conducted him; viz., that the gravity ol 
every material body is in the direct proportion of its mass. 
Now to ascertain this, a mode of experiment was required 
which not only neutralised the interference of the air, but 
also enabled the trial* to be made a great number of times 
without loss or gain in the intervals. The ol^ect was* accom¬ 
plished by inclosing in a hollow pendulum at different times 
equal weights of the most various substances that could be 
found, and ascertaining the time required for the pendulum 
so charged to make a certain number of oscillations. Jiach 
substance having to fall and rise successively without loss of 
time through the same identical spaces, it is clear that any 
difference that might exist in the time of one such oscillation 
could not fail to be multiplied and become sensible m the 
result. But none such having been discovered, the law 
above stated was considered verified both in respect of ge¬ 
nerality and exactness. 
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TJ pr ° C ^ ed t° iUustrate the general principles 
iwt™ 7+ p thl ®. sec . tlon by an inquiry into a cause 1 whose 
incomplete investigation requires the application of the main 

Pff® ° n ^ hlct w e have insisted. Such a phenomenon is pre¬ 
sented by dew. . JSTow, at the outset of the inquiry, we must 
preeiseiy determine what dew is, and separate it from rain, the 
moisture of fogs, evaporation of steam, and other phenomena of 
alnndred quality, and confine the term to what is really meant; 
I*'’™? spontaneous appearance of moisture on substances 
exposed m the open am when no rain or visible wet is fail¬ 
ed 7' m ' § 9• In , the second place, we must search 
tor or endeavour to produce a phenomena identical or pre¬ 
cisely analogous to the object of our inquiry (b. v. 8 2) 
which occurs, for instance, in the moisture which bedews a 
cold metal or stone when we breathe upon it; in that 
which appears on a glass of water fresh from the well in hot 

when^d? 1 tha - WluC 7 ^ PP f ars on tlie illside of windows 
when sudden ram or hail chills the external air; in that 

which runs down our walls when a warm, moist thaw ensues 
n l ra f Fu St ' i^ 0W aU these in . stances agree in one point 
with • • 6 C °l dn f SS .°f object dewed in comparison 
with the air m contact with it. But in the case of night- 

dew, is it a fact that the object dewed is colder than the air ? 

th , 1S WC ! ne ? d onl y P lace a thermometer in con- 
EjS. the dewed substance, and hang one at a little dis¬ 
tance above it, out of reach of its influence. The result has 
invariably decided the question in the affirmative. Whenever 
^ object contracts dew, it is colder than the air (1st meth.). 
But is this chill an effect of dew or its cause? That dews 
are accompanied with chill is a common remark; but vulgar 
preju ice would make the cold the effect rather than the 
ause. We must, therefore, collect more facts, or, which 
comes to the same thing, vary the circumstances; since every 
instance m which the circumstances differ affords afresh fact • 
and note the contrary or negative cases (3rd meth.). 

JJiow, m the first place, no dew is produced on the surfaces 

MUl^S JJtem Herscliel’s Study of Nat. Phil. p. 159, and 

Mill s System of Logic, vol. i. p. 491. We have principally followed 
the astronomer, who has invested Wells’s lucubrations with such lle- 

abhorred* UreS “ haTe sedueed Hato “to a study which he 
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of polished metals; but it is produced very copiously on glass, 
both exposed with their faces upwards, and in some cases the 
under side of a horizontal plate of glass is also dewed, which 
last circumstance (2ndmeth.) excludes the fall of moisture 
from the sky in an invisible form, that would naturally ex¬ 
clude the vulgar attribution of the cause. In the eases ol 
polished metal and polished glass, the contrast shows that 
the substance has much to do with the phenomenon (b. v. 

8 2) Therefore, let the substance alone be diversified as 
much as possible, by exposing polished surfaces of various 
kinds. The result is a scale of intensity m the phenomenon 
(5th meth.), those polished substances being found to be 
most strongly dewed which conduct heat worst; while 
those which conduct heat best resist dew most effectually. 
Here we encounter a law (5th meth.) of the first degree 
of generality; but if we expose rough surfaces mstead ol 
polished, we occasionally find this law interfered with, lhus, 
roughened iron, especially if painted over or blackened, 
becomes dewed sooner than varnished paper. The kind ol 
surface, therefore, has a great influence. Expose then the 
same material in very diversified states as to surface (2nd 
meth.), and another scale of intensity becomes apparent; 
those surfaces which part with their heat most readily by 
radiation are found to contract dew more copiously, and thus 
we obtain (5th meth.) another law of the same generality 
with the former, by a comparison of two classes ol tacts, 
one relating to dew, the other to radiation of heat Irom 

SUXfkcCS . j 

Again, the influence ascertained to exist of substanee and. 
surface, leads to the consideration of that of texture (2nd 
extern), which presents us with remarkable differences on a 
third scale of intensity, pointing out substances of a solid 
texture, as stones, metals, &c., as unfavourable; but those ol 
a loose texture, as doth, wool, velvet, and others of a similar 
class, as eminently hostile to the contraction of dew, and 
these are precisely those which are best adapted to clothmg, 
since they^impede the free passage of heat from the skm into 
the air, so as to allow their outer surfaces to be very cold, 
while remaining warm within (2nd extern, 1st vent.). 

Lastly, among the negative instances it is observed that 
dew is never copiously deposited in situations much screened 
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and nofc at a11 in a cloudy night; but if 
c ? ouds withdraw even for a few minutes, and leave a clear 

increasing de R° sltl0 ^ of dew Presently begins, and goes on 
, ' Her , e ’ t ben > a cause is distinctly pointed out by 
nlLili 1 en ^ e tbe effect in question (2nd meth.). A 
tn t],,. SS 81 i’. ^ lcn ’ “V 1 essential condition, or, which comes 
to the same thing, clouds or surrounding objects act as 

m P cW g ' C + USeS i is 80 much the case > that dew formed 
WlU even operate again when the sky 
becomes thickly overcast (2nd extern, 1st verif.). y 

raitffromTl aU theSe P , artial i nduc ti°ns, with a view to 
that anV^Inf a general c ° nCluS10n ’ ^ m ay be observed 
Sn Pra r&2® “ feren ? es w e have made point to that first 

dewed beln“S e C f° 0hng °f tb ® e *P osed surfa ce of the body 

of tbe air - Th °se surfaces 
f Wltb heat outward most readily, and have it 
be P an onn^H 1 ,^? 1 ? m ,°, st . c opiously, become coldest if there 
restored y f ° r 2“" to escape, without being 

such ^ n th T f t° m °^ er ob J ects - Now a clear sky affords 
an ‘opportunity. It is a well-known law, that heat is 

but ?? 7 eSCa ? m f, from aii bodies in rays, or by radiation, 
nf consta ?% restored to them by the similar radial 
St af nnW Undmg ° bj T ts (1 st y erif 0- Clouds, therefore, 
mrf nfT T 8 , causes ’ , b y replacing the whole, or a great 
part, of the heat so radiated away, which can only escape 

(lrt y2if?‘” S tT P "?? ‘ hr .°u Ugh 

L ™ ')' „ Tbus ’ a* length, we arnve at the general proxi- 
ate cause of dew, in the cooling of the dewed surface bv 
radiation faster than its heat can be restored to it by com- 
the pound, or by counter-radiation, so as to 

tionofiLmdsture “ d tWe ^ *° CaUSe a condeilsa * 

the T W, “ ay be - Said t0 terminate by resolving 

the laws of the phenomenon into two more general laws, viz 

heat a “ d the condensation of invisible vapour 
aod ihu Ch be< l 0m t m tum ca P able of similar investigation 
laws Ti 9 dh.t- mt °h P ^T mena 0pwider generalisation 8 The 
auTJi - d i tl0n had ’ however, been previously estabhshed, 
then™ V d L n - 0 ? eW i confirmation by the explanation of this 
theory, which, indeed, they only tended to explain (2nd verif.) • 
and the condensation of invisible vapour by cold had already 
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become a portion of physical inquiry. Thus, the explanation 
of the laws of nature only lead to the resolution of a sensible 
knot of complicated effects into others more simple but less 
known, and so far only substitutes for a mystery which has 
become familiar, a phenomenon still more strange, to ex¬ 
plain natural laws means nothing more than to assign other 
laws of a higher character, which, modified by peculiar circum¬ 
stances, will lead to the particular consequences they include. 

8 4 .—General Outline of the Inductive Method. Difficulties 
and Limits Attending the Application of its special Canons. 

From the example already given of Dr. Wells’s theory of 
dew, may be obtained a correct idea of the relative functions 
of the different rules of induction, and the mode in which 
they generally combine in interweaving the partial inferences 
of winch the texture of scientific evidence is composed, ihe 
process may be summarily collected under thefollowmg heads: 

_Xat. The obtaining a precise idea of the nature of the thing 

whose cause we are in search, of, by separating it from 
subiects which exhibit a superficial resemblance to it. 2nd. 
The collection and examination of every instance that seems 
to bear upon the inquiry, including those which manifest the 
property in question, as well as kindred instances m which 
theyiroperty is not produced. 3rd. The variation_of these 
instances, to reveal the law which they suggest as the proxi¬ 
mate cause, or the artificial production of others calculated 
to accomplish the same purpose. 4th. The connexion of 
such law with others of which it may happen to prove a 
special instance, or the pursuit of it into individual cases, 
with a view to ascertain if it rationally accounts for the 
peculiarities they manifest. Any law which concentrates 
within itself the united evidence of such an investigation, 
must he accepted as the real proximate agent of the pheno- 
menon for which. it? accounts. . . , . 

Hence it will be observed, that no single method is 
ever sufficient by itself to raise a law of high degree ot 
universality. In the examination of instances where the 
law inquired into is modified by extraneous circumstances, 
each method is competent to draw whatever induction 
seems warranted by the circumstances of the case; but since 
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■ fit,vlr+L deg ^? ° f S^eraUty embraces several of such 

St/u! the e ^ d Tl by wkch ifc is established must in- 
elud e and harmonise all the methods, otherwise the law is liable 

J??® °Z® rset; thro , u g h covering more ground than its founda¬ 
tions are warranted to support. In the investigation of 

tC e «ft Cal la ™' ho 7 OTer > one method is more Available 
“ ^ tliat to a greater or less degree, according 

action Tb/ °f ^ .® on .®°“ lltant circumstances admit of them 
action. These laws it will be necessary to point out, with their 
con-elative methods, and the limits £hich some Whes of 

of Sveftigatiom ° PP ° Se even 011 the thre ^ 

The methods of induction explained in the last section 

nectedwhh 011 the , as f m P tion *at every effect is so con- 
co . nstant Proximate cause, that it is impossible 
to meet with an instance of divorce between them; so that we 

tion ST mfer ’ fr ° m the P r , es6nce of tbe effect, the opera- 
Sa ? 6 fT7 e have Previously assigned to it. 
^ ^^L haye - alrea n y xi ad occasion t0 observe, that this is by 

for Z« dlSS i mi ar a u d heteroclite character/What conditions 
wV ^“PH can so various and changeable as those on 
which heat depends? It maybe produced by friction bv 
electncity by percussion, by chemical action/and the pr/ 
w // 6 SU “- i T ° ar ^> therefore, from the sensatLn of 

to trace the different sources of heaUo o^mrnon law 
investigation was scientific; but he entered nn th& + Q i. S ^ ar ^ us 

s'? “»“toS^s.S’c.ss S”„s 

would bastardise every attempt at scientific analysi^^ anytlung ’ 
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"We do not hazard the assertion that each of these proximate 
causes of the phenomena maybe resolvable into one common 
property on which they ultimately depend, or that effects 
generally, which are dependent on different proximate causes, 
may not likewise be traced back to one source. Of ultimate 
causes, as such, science takes no account: she is entirely occu¬ 
pied with proximate ones, and since a variety of these may 
lead to one common effect, it becomes important to consider 

how this uncertainty affects her methods. 

It is obvious that when one effect has a plurality ot 
causes, the method of agreement must be put out of court, 
since we could not infer from the bare presence of a constant 
antecedent in the instances we had examined, that it alone 
had generated the single invariable consequent which accom¬ 
panied it. But no other method is invalidated by it, at least 
m the single inductions we make concerning each special 
case. Bor if the constant effect varies exactly according to 
a direct ratio with the accompanying antecedent, or if we can 
produce two instances which differ alone in the absence or 
presence of the assigned cause, we need no further evidence 
that the antecedent produces the effect in the case in 
question. e can, indeed, proceed further, and generalise 
the inference, predicting that wherever the conditions are 
which we have discovered, the same effect must follow, though 
we cannot reverse the statement, and affirm the ubiquity of 
the cause with the effect. In cases where the plurality of 
' the cause is doubtful, what amount of experience will warrant 
us to venture the latter prediction must be a consideration 
for a subsequent section. _ _ 

But as the operations of nature are characterised by eco¬ 
nomical simplicity, diversity of cause is by no means the 
ordinary rule, and the uncertainty with which it surrounds 
the application of the first method can. easily be dissipated 
by a proportionate multiplication and diversity of instances. 
It is no more possible that a single antecedent discovered in 
a crowd of most dissimilar cases should be attended with a 
constant invariable antecedent without a causal tie between 
them, than it ■would be for the same antecedent to vary in 
direct proportion with the same consequent, amid a number 
of unvariable phenomena without connexion with it. Such 
an element of doubt, therefore, only requires the method of 
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agreement to rest upon a proportionally greater number of 
cases than any of the others, in order to invest the results to 
■which it leads with the same amount of scientific value 
The consideration of the different modes in which causes 
compound their effects, will help us to further distinctions 
with regard to the use of these methods, and conduct us to 
of inductive inquiry. This composition resolves 
itself into two branches, each of which are in some measure 
co-extensive with chemistry and mechanics. When one 
effect is compounded of many causes, the result either mani¬ 
fests itself in a composition or mixture of the individual 
causes which enter into it, or leads to the formation of a new 
substance having no analogous properties with the elements 
irom which it sprung. For example, in the case of motion, 
it a body is propelled by two forces meeting it in transverse 
directions, it will describe the diagonal of a square, and be 
conducted to the precise point it would have reached had it 
acted upon by the two forces separately. Hence, in 
this branch of the subject, if we happen to know the effects 
oi the separate causes we can arrive deductively or a priori 
at a correct knowledge of the effect that will result in any 
given case from their conjunct agency. In the chemical 
branch of the subject the composition of causes is attended 
with results of an opposite character. If potash and tartaric 
aeid.be mixed together in certain proportions, instead of 
obtaining a mere mixture composed of the joint properties of 
both, we obtain a solid saline substance quite different from 
either potash or tartaric acid, and not betraying any sensible 
mark to lead to their distinction. Not a trace of the original 
properties is to be discovered in the compound result. This 
explains why mechanics is a deductive or demonstrative 
science and chemistry is not. In the one, we can compute 
the effects of all combinations of causes, both actual and 
possible, from the laws which govern those causes when 
acting separately. In the other, we are left entirely to 
experiment, every induction terminating with the peculiar 
combination which led to it: nor can it include other 
combinations in any generalisations until assured by expe- - 
rience of the actual truth of the facts whose recurrence under 
certain conditions it predicts. 

Now, of these compound effects, those which follow 
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chemical laws are the most easy to investigate by the direct 
methods of induction; owing chiefly to the simplicity of their 
development, which arises from their ceasing to carry into 
the complex result the properties of the different causes 
which produced them. They appear, like ultimate properties, 
disinvested of the involuted web of causal agencies, and 
present marks so characteristic, that their presence cannot 
fail to be distinguished among a crowd of surrounding phe¬ 
nomena. The methods of induction consequently can meet 
with no other difficulty in their solution than the failure 
of instances to reveal their causes present, or the absence of 
artificial experiments to produce them. On the other hand, 
in mechanical composition the effects of the separate causes 
do not terminate and cease to form any part of the phe¬ 
nomena to be investigated, but carry their results onward 
until they intermingle with the homogeneous effects of other 
causes. They are no longer simple integers existing in a 
distinguishable shape, but appear as insoluble quantities, 
some of which cancel one another, while many others merge 
into one sum, forming altogether a result, between which 
and the causes that produced them, observation is often in¬ 
competent to trace any fixed relation whatever. Moreover, 
it is a common feature of these laws to have their causes 
counteracted, and exhibit no marks of action in many cases 
where they have spent their full effects. If two equal forces, 
for example, act upon a body in lines diametrically opposite, 
the body so impelled does not manifest the slightest tendency 
to motion, but remains where it was, notwithstanding the act¬ 
ing forces have each produced its own quantum of effect. Or 
if a force act upon a body which it is unable to move, we do 
not perceive any result proceeding from the operation of such 
force, although an effect has been produced in the. tendency 
of the particles of the passive body to move in the direction of 
the impulsive force. Eut how can we expect to find the law 
of a tendency by an induction from cases in which the ten¬ 
dency is counteracted? Could the laws of motion have 
ever been brought to light from the observation of bodies 
kept at rest by the equilibrium of opposing forces ? In this 
department of science the inductive methods are obviously 
inapplicable: we have no other resource than to study the 
effects of each cause separately, and to infer, by deductive 

R 
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reasoning, the result that must eventuate from their combi¬ 
nation in any given case. Happily Dynamics, which embraces 
the greatest branch of the latter kind of causal composition, 
is so far independent of the 'inductive "methods as to have 
reached its highest generalisations, and to lack nothing in 
their application to particular facts, by the deductive method, 
than a further simplification of mathematical analysis; while 
the remaining branches, which play a great part in every 
science except chemistry and physiology, depend in a great 
degree on the experimental methods only, with a view to 
obtain'"accurate data to justify^ and extend the use of the 
descending scale of inference. 

And even in the two sciences just mentioned, there are 
many phenomena which are amenable through a similar com¬ 
position for causes to the same method, and the tendency 
which chemistry and physiology manifest to multiply laws 
of this kind leaves us not without a hope that they are 
destined one day to become deductive. Though it would be 
of course impossible to deduce all chemical and physiological 
truths from the laws or properties of simple substances or 
elementary agents, it is by no means difficult to believe what 
the general analogy of these sciences already points out, that 
such particular truths may be deduced from the laws which 
ensue when these elementary agents are brought together 
into some moderate number of simple combinations. The 
great law of definite proportions already has discovered a 
certain relation between the quantities of a compound and 
those of its elements, which enables us to predict, provided 
our data be accurate, the exact proportion in which two sub¬ 
stances will combine before actual trial. And we are already 
in possession of some particular generalisations which indicate 
the possibility of forecasting similar results in relation to the 
qualities of compounds. We have also the law of isomor¬ 
phism already alluded to, and the curious fact revealed by 
Berthollet, that two soluble salts mutually decompose each 
other, whenever the new combination^ which result produce 
an insoluble compound, or one less soluble than the two 
former pointing in the same direction. In like manner the 
complicated phenomena of life may all be deducible from 
comparatively simple laws, which, though depending upon 
certain combinations of antecedents, may in more complex 
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circumstances be strictly compounded with one another, 
and with the physical and chemical laws of the ingredients. 
The details of the vital phenomena even now afford innu¬ 
merable instances of the composition of causes; and in pro¬ 
portion as their laws are accurately studied, there is everv 
appearance that more facts will be brought to. light which 
will connect complex cases with higher generalisations, and 
legitimate a further extension of the deductive element. 

Here we have arrived at a perfect type of those cases in 
which the inductive methods can be of little service, where 
an unknown multitude of clashing and combining agencies 
being engaged in the production of one phenomenon, require 
the aid of instruments to unravel, more subtile and diversified 
in their application, more potent and decisive in their results. 
In the physical sciences such are supplied by the calculus in 
its deductive range, and the ratiocinative.process; but these 
cannot be applied unless experience furnish them with suffi¬ 
cient data on which to proceed, or unless, in case of the data 
being assumed, the result can be brought to the touchstone 
of facts, and clearly shown to accord with their actual 
combinations. In proportion as the experimental sciences 
display similar effects and allow their various conjunct 
results to be traced back, and, consequently, deduced from 
the separate action of the simple agencies of which they are 
composed, do they become deductive and amenable to the 
highest processes of generalisation. 


§ 5 .—Nature of Scientific Deduction . formation and Veri¬ 
fication of Theories. 

We have already alluded to the employment of the de¬ 
ductive method as essential to the verification of single 
inductions when the law they reveal is. found to be a mere 
exemplification of a higher law acting in combination with 
peculiar circumstances. Two cases in point occur in the 
inductive process which led Dr. Wells to his theory of dew. 
It is a law, for example, that moisture which falls from the 
sky never appears on the under surface of substances; so that 
the theory would be materially confirmed if an instance of dew 
could be brought which shut out that law as an acting prin¬ 
ciple. Such an instance was produced in some horizontal 
^ r 2 
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plates of glass with their under surfaces dewed to the exclu¬ 
sion of the upper, which enabled Dr. Wells to infer that the 
fall of moisture from the sky could not have produced the 
phenomenon in question. Again, it is a well-known law that 
heat is continually escaping from all bodies by radiation, but 
is as constantly restored to them by similar radiation from 
surrounding objects. How, if dew was caused by such a 
modification of this law as the theory purported, it is clear 
that in places where the sky was overcast and the neighbour¬ 
hood much sheltered from the influence of the atmosphere 
little or no dew could be deposited; an inference borne out 
by actual observation, for dew is never copious in situations 
much screened from the open sky, and does not appear at 
all in a cloudy night. Hence the theory harmonised with 
the deductive inference to which the law led, and strengthened 
the series of partial inductions that pointed to it as the 
operating cause. 

Hence it will be seen that the inductive and deductive 
methods are closely blended together in the successful pro¬ 
cess of scientific inquiry. We cannot establish, even by 
induction, any law of a moderate degree of generality 
without the assistance of its correlative method, nor can we 
proceed in the scale of descent unless the data from which 
we set out have been at some stage or other guaranteed by 
preceding inductions, except, indeed, we reason hypotheti¬ 
cally, in which case the result will have to be verified by 
induction from the actual instances to which it leads. Thus 
Dalton could not have inferred that a complete combination 
between two elementary substances in chemistry would 
ensue when their weights were found in a certain definite 
proportion, unless by the method of agreement the law had 
been previously ascertained to occur in a sufficient number of 
instances to place its universality beyond the pale of doubt; 
nor could Hewton have identified the central force of the solar 
system with terrestrial gravity without proceeding from a law, 
which, though proximately the fruit of a deductive process, 
could not have been received unless verified by facts based 
on the inductive method. The fact that the earth attracted 
the moon with a force varying according to the inverse 
square of the distance, and the proof that this would cause the 
moon to fall, were that luminary at no greater distance from 
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the earth’s surface than terrestrial bodies, with a rapidity 
precisely equal to the increasing ratio of then- velocities, 
could not have helped Newton to his object unless he had 
previously ascertained that the sun attracted the planets with 
the same force as the earth attracted the moon, by showing 
not only that the force in question led at once to the in¬ 
ference of Kepler’s laws, but that no other supposition could 
lead to them. Thus, the path by which we rise to know¬ 
ledge must be often ascended and descended before we can 
scale our way to any eminence, much less reach the summit. 
No great principle can be reached by a single effort, or by 
confining ourselves to one method. In every science sta¬ 
tions must be established, and communications kept open 
between all well ascertained truths of law, that minor facts 
may be verified by the higher generalisations to which they 
lead, and the correctness of hypothesis decided by an appeal 

to inductive laws. , ,_ 

There is, consequently, no necessary opposition between 
deduction and induction. Both are essential steps m the 
process by which any law is reached of moderate generality: 

__ roQCAn wW thfi ulivsical sciences should be 



called inductive rattier ttian aeuucwve, uuk«*, + — 

former element generally predominates at the earlier stages 
of their progress! The sciences, however, which have not got 
beyond their infancy, are correctly designated^experiments , 
by way of contrast to that branch of physics with which deduc¬ 
tion is principally concerned, simply because they include no 
cases of laws sufficiently general to admit of extensive ratio¬ 
cination, and are consequently dependent on observation and 
experiment for new accessions to their store of truths, iiut 
in P pr°portion as conclusions can be drawn in such sciences 
respecting cases of a new kind, by processes which brrng those 
cases under old inductions, do they become deductive, and are 
open to receive the aids attendant on this method. Thus, 
when Kepler announced his three laws of planetary motions, 
astronomy could not be called deductive. The laws them¬ 
selves pointed to no inference below them, unless movement 
in an elliptical orbit-a fact already ascertained by the in¬ 
ductive process which led to them. Bor the res , ey 
the science where they found it; a mere mass of descriptive 
and statistical details, without any common bond or con- 
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Dieting principle between them. But when Newton showed 
that Kepler’s laws were only partial inferences of a centripetal 
force, varying directly as the mass, and inversely as the square 
of the distance from the central power, he linked together a 
host of particular inferences, and established a principle which 
ultimately contributed to identify terrestrial with celestial 
gravity, and to account for all the motions, whether regular 
or anomalous, of all the bodies of the solar system. Astro¬ 
nomy, consequently, became at once eminently deductive: 
an arch was raised high in air which connected all the in¬ 
ferior stations which had been established, with the highest 
point of ascent. In the sweeping application of this prin¬ 
ciple to the deductive range of inference, no fact was left 
without its law, and no law but what became included in its 
wider proximate, generalisation. Chemistry, on the other 
hand, though pointing to results which seem to promise a 
great extension and simplification of its complex laws, is still 
an experimental science, and is likely so to remain until 
some comprehensive principle like Newton’s shall bridge 
over a vast number of the smaller inductions, and connect 
them through intermediate links with its most extensive 
inferences; a principle, in a word, which should enable us 
to foresee the result of any new combination of elements 
previously untried, and to dispense with actual analysis in 
pronouncing at sight upon the ingredients of any new com¬ 
pound submitted for inspection. 

It is at. this, stage of the sciences, when they are throwing 
on their experimental character, that the principles of number 
and geometry are instrumental in widening their bases and 
imparting to them the simplicity and generality of their 
methods. When laws act according to some numerical 
quantity, or their effect takes place in space, and consequently 
involve motion and extension; or when they exhibit variations 
of qualities, m exact correspondence to variations of quantity 
the reasoning by which they are carried down to their indi- 
vidual limits may include among their premises all the 
theorems of mathematics from common arithmetic up to the 
calculus of variations. The application of such laws to particu¬ 
lar objects consequently becomes multiplied in a proportionate 
extent, and since the truths of number already ascertained 
appear infinite, there seems no boundary to the extension of 
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those sciences which admit of their influence but the intricacy 
of the problems to which the expression of their d^a lead. 
The prolific generation of new truths, which proceeds from the 
coniunction of a science already deductive with so potent an 
• agent as number, may be witnessed m the indefinite exten¬ 
sion of the axioms of geometry, as soon as it was observed 
bv Descartes and Clairaut, that every variety of position in 
points, directions in lines, or forms in curves or surfaces 
corresponded with a peculiar relation of quantity between 
one or two rectilineal co-ordinates in such a manner, that, it 
the law were known according to which those co-qrdina es 
vary relatively to one another, every other geometrical pro¬ 
perty might be inferred relating to the quantity orqualityol 
the Lie or surface in question. Thus it resulted that the 
mnma of geometry were taken out of mere lines and figures, 
and made eo-extensive with the range of algebraical analysis, 
receiving an accession actual or potential 
respondmg to every property of numbers which the progress 
of the calculus had discovered or might m future bring to 


To legitimise the use of this instrument, however, and to 
allow free scope for ratiocination, it is obvious, where par¬ 
ticular results are to be investigated, that t e 
principle must rest on prior inductive or deductive evidence, 
or at least be the fruit, of a well matured hypothesis, whose 
consequences are able to be tested by a direct appeal to facts 
Lagrange- for instance, could not have been granted to 
deduce all the known properties of sound from the laws ol 
the propagation of motion through am elastic medium unless 
it had been previously established by experiment that every 
variety of sound was consequent upon a distinct and definable 
variety of oscillatory motions among the particles oi the ai . 
WHere sucli preliminary principle is not reached, we may 
indeed assume one, but the details ofthe 
not only be shown to accord exactly with all the facts which 
it presumes to explain, but it must likewise be proved that 
Mother supposition c’ould account for them. Thus it woidd 
not have been competent to Newton to assume that the moon 
was drawn to the 1 earth by a force varying as the mverse 
square ofthe distance, simply because that ratio w °uldaliow 
hum to accoun for the falling velocity of terrestrial bodies by a 
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nf+vfp ^ ractl0 “ and ^entity of gravity with the central force 

nloti'i? ar System 1 ‘ , Por m tliat case, he could not subse- 
quently have proved that no other supposition of a force was 
able to account for the law in questio^ save one extendinJto 

Soof T’ and P r °P^ tiona ! t0 the inverse square. Intoe ‘ 
proof, however, of the existence of the centripetal force 
varying m the same ratio, the assumption with which he 
set out, viz., that the force which deflects a planet from its 

sm 1 t l i« „ al f C0Ur T a r d m , a . kes li} describe a curve round the 
C+W lpl-r rC t ten i m ^ directly towards the sun, was per- 
+i! ^ For he not onl f demonstrated that the 

L the ? S wkl ® h , the .a^ure of the phenomena had suggested 
led by direct deduction to the inference of Kepler’flaws 

them 16 Now E^ v . ed , tka t no other supposition could lead to 
tnem JYow Kepler’s laws, were facts resting on the strongest 

eut U t V d tl ld T Ce \^ C T’ therefore >completely made 

2h»“ o/m&S ”* be "‘“ * ““““ «» 

• to the limited extent of the resources on which the 

2?™ 1fclv , e . processe « depend, there is no greater instrument 
discovery of scientific truths than the formation of 
legitimate and well matured hypotheses. They allow pure 
reason to wing its flight through'the realms of scieuce em^! 
cipated from a servile attendance on facts, and to assert its 

tiDlied^ d e p ° Vei ^ - t lem - b f mterweaving on its way that mul- 
! ?!w d - ? d !- rer dlver S U3 g thread of argument, through which 
a few inductions are connected with a labyrinth of laws and 
nature coerced to reveal her mysteries, not one by one as in 
the case of tardy experiment, but to surrender up hosts at 
^ord^r^ff tbe .^“i 0 s P e U of a superior spirit. But 
m«H« d n t f 6Ct thl -f object > the law must be so completely 
made out as to render it impossible, consistently with pre^ 
vious inductions, for any other theory to be true. Eeason 

72i n ™i r W ° rk -^ halv l S -, She must show that out 
all possible suppositions which the case admits of the 

Sn WhlCh f? produ< l es > is tlle only one that exactly fits 
inquiry 16 S Jv”® ° f ^.Phenomena involved il the 
this can hardly be, unless we have good 
grounds for the belief that the causes which the hypothesis 
assumes actually exist in nature, and perform a^art in 

tZT*A° U \ t0 thG la T S we w ° uld r ender P an ac- 
count of. Thus, Newton correctly assumed that the planets 
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were attracted towards the sun by a force exerted in the 
centre of their orbits; for, in every instance of similar 
motion around him, of slung stones, of balls, or wheels re¬ 
volving round a fixed point, he never failed to observe a 
material tie existing in that direction, and could not imagine 
that the bodies in question were retained in their circles by 
any other force. The hypothesis consequently involved what 
he designated a vera causa , or really existing cause producing 
effects in nature similar to the phenomena he contemplated, 
and limited the range of admissible suppositions to the 
various possible numerical relations between the variations of 
the distance and the variations of the attractive force. But 
when Descartes ventured to explain the planetary movements 
by the supposition of vortices acting in accordance with the 
known laws of rotatory motion, he attributed a series of 
effects to a cause which not only produced no analogous 
instance in nature, but whose existence could in no single 
case be demonstrated, fictitious or random suppositions, 
even if they coincide with fact, cannot be supposed to ex¬ 
plain them. The inferences to which they lead, though ever 
so plausible, will partake of the doubtful character of their 
origin, and as long as nature refuses to decide upon their 
existence, no striking illustration of their coincidence with 
actual facts can furnish more grounds for belief in their 
reality than a vague probability 1 . 

It is not, however, to be inferred, because we know of no 
case in which the cause assigned by the hypothesis produces 
the effect in question, that the supposition must be thrown 
away as idle, or regarded as absolutely incapable of being 
transformed into actual reality. Nature works so. secretly, 
and produces even similar effects by agents occasionally so 
novel and diverse, that it would be the height of presump¬ 
tion to suppose that she could not operate by other causes 
than those of which we were already cognisant, and that 
the augmentation of future coincidences between the doubt- 
fid agent and the visible effects might not at some future 
stage transform the alleged hypothesis into fact. Even if 
this desirable result should not happen, yet if the hypothesis 
enables us to group together several laws under wider gene- 

i These remarks may appear trite, but we refer the reader to b. i. 
c. iii. § 4 for the baneful influence which such visionary hypotheses 
have exercised over science. 
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ralisations, and sets experiment to work by suggesting 
modes of action analogous to what obtains in similar cases, 
it can h&rdly fail to promote the purposes of science, by 
bringing to light many facts which would have lain concealed 
were it not for the presumed proximate causes or ana¬ 
logies it had pointed out. The undulatory theory of light 
is one of the most favourable instances of hypotheses of this 
character. Considering the manner in which this theory 
ascribed the transmission of light to the vibratory motions of 
an elastic ether, Dr. Young was led to infer, from an analogous 
property of the transmission of sound through a similar 
medium, the beautiful law already adverted to of the inter¬ 
ference of the rays of light. But it is not to be lost sight of, 
notwithstanding this theory very plausibly accounts for all 
the known properties of light (and might consequently be 
supposed, should it not prove an actual statement of the 
proximate causes of optical phenomena, to be in some manner 
connected with them, or at least to run so close a parallel 
with them as to admit of some expression common to both), 
that the Newtonian theory, which sets out from an opposite 
point of view,, is capable of rendering a no less rational 
account of all the facts embraced by the same science, if we 
admit the very reasonable supposition advanced by M. Biot, 
of a rotatory motion of the particles of light about their axes. 
These apparent agreements and clashing discrepancies ought 
to make us extremely chary in placing any strong reliance on 
theories, and refuse to regard any hypothesis as legitimate, 
at least where a cause is to be investigated, unless the cause 
assigned be already known to produce the effect in question, 
in which case the supposition will be limited to the precise 
mode of the dependence, ; or, in other words, to the exact 
law according to which the effect varies with variations in the 
quantity of, or in relation to the cause. 

It may happen, indeed, that the supposition do not relate 
to causation, but only to the law of correspondence between 
facts, which being effects of one common cause, accompany 
♦ each other in a certain fixed proportion. But as the laws of 
such variations are always open to precise measurements, 
there is no difficulty in bringing any hypothesis concerning 
them to the touchstone of facts, and thus pronouncing on 
their reality. It was known, for example, that the direction 
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of the line of refraction varied in a certain proportion with 
that of incidence, but the different false hypotheses by 
which Kepler sought to discover the law of the variation, 
were cast aside as soon as they were brought to the test of 
measurement, and none subsequently framed stood its ground 
for the same reason, until Willebrod Snell pointed out the 
angular proportion of the two rays, and M. I'resnd showed 
the law, together with that of the deviation of the extraordi¬ 
nary refracted ray, were necessary inferences from higher 
generalisations of an indisputable character. 

We need hardly say that it is indispensable to the two con¬ 
ditions already enumerated for transforming hypotheses into 
correct exponents of general laws, that they coincide with all 
the observed facts and inductions previously known which 
those laws include. Hence the comparison of the inferences 
to which they deductively lead, with the mass of established 
truths which every important theory embraces, is one of 
the most secure means of their verification. When the 
cause assigned by an hypothesis is already known to produce 
sn-rmW effects to those attributed to it, and is found to agree 
with all the facts included in its generalisation, it can hardly 
fail to be true, especially if the previous inductions arrived at 
be of a very diverse character. In such case the hypothesis 
will rest on the method of agreement, and the number of in¬ 
ductive inferences which it meets, will, therefore, be required 
to spring from such different quarters as to place it beyond 
doubt that any hypothesis, bearing the character of a vera 
causa, could fit them without being the actual agent m ques- 

Hypotheses, however, are not available in all subjects. _ In 
many the general principle to be reached can only be gained 
by ascending inductively from the minor to the more general 
laws which it includes; which ascent is not without us ad¬ 
vantage in enabling us to perceive how laws which we had 
previously regarded as unconnected become particular cases, 
either one of the other, or each of one stiff more general, and 
at length blend all together in the general principle, which 
is the object of our search. If chemistry ever pass the hmits 
of an experimental science we fear it can only be by a process 
analogous to this. The proximate generalisations^ m which 
its complex laws are now commencing to resolve themselves 
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are so unlike any agents which we could have suggested a 
priori,^ s to make the use of hypothesis on any large scale in 
this science visionary in the extreme. Where the principles 
of a science are peculiar to itself, and exhibit no analogous 
laws, or facts to other sciences whose agents are more 
thorou ghl y understood, the condition of hypothesis is despe¬ 
rate. We have no choice but to proceed in tardy gradation 
and toilsome ascent from law to law, until we trace out a 
general principle that will allow ratiocination its deductive 
range. 

It must, in fine, be noted, that in all cases of reasoning 
Irom general theories, whether obtained by the inductive or 
hypothetical process, every step of the ratiocination must be 
verified, if possible, by an appeal to facts; since, even should 
the theory prove true, an error committed in pursuing it into 
detail would of course lead to wrong inferences, and inva¬ 
lidate the general statement in which it was expressed. An 
apposite illustration of the necessity of this step is to be found 
in. A cwton s Theory of Sound, which, although accounting 
correctly for the general principle, and leading to a numerical 
conclusion for the actual velocity of sound which agreed in 
general respects with reality, yet was found defective in an 
essential point when Lagrange looked more closely at the 
tacts, owing to one or two important considerations being 
overlooked by his predecessor in pursuing the subject into its 
minor details. Hence, it is indispensable to the secure com¬ 
pletion of the deductive inferential process, that all the de¬ 
tails to which it leads should be verified by an extensive com¬ 
parison with observed facts. 

§ 6.—Empirical Generalisations • Theory of Probability ; 
and Analogical Evidence. 

So far we have considered the methods by which concealed 
laws, or universal propositions, admitting of no exceptions 
are hunted out and demonstrated: but in addition to the 
positive truths, of which natural philosophy is constituted, 
there are a large class of irregular occurrences in nature that 
depend on causes so variable and uncertain as to incapacitate 
science either from pronouncing on their anterior conditions 
or predicting their return in any determinate instance. These 
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it is necessary to invest with as much scientific certainty as 
the case admits of. Though we cannot reclaim them entirely 
from the dominion of doubt, we may, nevertheless, ascertain 
the precise extent to which they are to be trusted: and, in 
many instances, raise important conclusions from them of a 
practical nature. 

The most favourable of these cases meet us in the shape 
of phenomena, whose concomitant occurrence is so frequent 
as to warrant the inference of some antecedent connexion 
between them, without affording us any secure ground for 
affirming the manner of its existence. Thus, the fact that most 
dark-eyed persons have dark hair; that most Swedes have light 
complexions; that most stratified formations contain fossils; 
that most mineral springs possess salt, and other coincidences 
of a similar character, being the effects of latent conditions 
which are liable to be marred in particular cases by uncertain 
laws, do not present any ground on which science can erect 
a proposition of more than probable universality. The time 
may arrive when the condition, both of their occurrence and 
failure in every known case, will be traced to the action of 
laws of a distinctive character. At least, the present advance 
of science is raising many similar coincidences out of the 
category of empirical generalisations, to the rank of scientific 
truths: but as fast as science proceeds in this direction it 
brings to light other coincidences of like nature; so that it is 
never likely the philosopher will lack occasion to apply them 
in evidence, or that cases will not continue to occur in which 
they alone will constitute the only landmarks by which he 
can guide his way. 

Now, it is obvious that until the conditions on which such 
coincidences depend are in whole or part laid bare, that we 
can place no further reliance on them than simple experience 
warrants. If we have observed that nine Swedes out of every 
ten have light complexions, the probability that the next 
Swede we meet will possess that feature will of course 
be in the same proportion. There are, however, some em¬ 
pirical generalisations whose anterior conditions are in 
some degree known, and whose truth, therefore, admits of 
prediction from another source. For example, it may be 
ascertained that most Prussians are arithmeticians, not only 
from personal observation and the reports of travellers, but 
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also from the fact of government schools existing in that 
country, to which every parent is obliged to send its offspring 
for a certain period, and in which the science of number is 
taught. The approximation to universality may consequently 
be easily calculated, without depending on a single result of 
experience, by allowing for the casualties of sickness and 
incapacity, within reasonable limits of error. Where the 
marks of the individual coincidence are latent, as in the latter 
case, we can sometimes ascertain whether the particular in¬ 
stance of the generalisation is included under it, by other 
marks which lead to its recognition. Thus, were it required 
to be known that a particular witness in any case was an 
instance of the empirical proposition that most men speak 
truth, we need only ascertain his general character, ana the 
bearings of his testimony on his own interest, to make up 
our minds with sufficient certainty on the subject. 

Where the coincidence, however, is so rare as to create 
doubt as to its dependence on any recognised law, or to 
lead us to attribute its origin to mere casualty, notwith¬ 
standing a similar rule holds, it is necessary here to point 
out some particular cases of its application. Suppose, for 
example, the object of inquiry be the connexion of rain 
with a particular wind; it is not sufficient to observe 
the number of times this phenomenon occurs with one 
wind more than another, but we must also take into 
account the relative proportion of periods in which the other 
winds blow. If a west wind blows twice as often annually as 
an easterly wind, which is the case in England, we have no rea¬ 
son to infer that rain co-exists with the former wind through 
some law common to both, which does not obtain in the latter, 
simply because it rains twice as often with the first wind 
as with the last. But if it rain more than twice as often, 
we may conclude that there is some cause in nature tending 
to produce both rain and a westerly wind, or that a westerly 
wind has itself some tendency to produce rain. But should 
it rain less than twice as often, we may draw, for the contrary 
reason, a directly opposite inference. Hence, if we pursue 
the inference which points to some kind of connexion be¬ 
tween a particular wind and rain, we generally find the cause 
to lie in the nature of the earth’s surface over which the 
wind passes; those which have a long tract of water to sweep 
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over, as the south-westerly, being generally accompanied 
with wet; while easterly winds are dry, on account of the 
arid continents which prevail in that direction. But as we do 
not know how far these causes affect the phenomena in ques¬ 
tion, or how much they are assisted or marred by other 
causes, unless by experience; the coincidences they exhibit 
earn only be regarded in the light of an empirical law, and 
their effects predicted within a proximate degree of exactness 
by the method already given. 

The largest number of empirical generalisations embrace 
those phenomena which are conjointly the result of law and 
casualty, or in which the effects of casual conjunctions of 
causes are habitually blended with the affects of a constant 
cause. To ascertain the precise effect that ought to be 
ascribed to the cause invariably acting, as it is impossible to 
proceed according to the ordinary method of eliminating 
the action of the inconstant agents, our only resource 
is, to observe the variations which arise from their combina¬ 
tion with the constant cause, and strike an average of the 
mean result. Should the trials prove sufficiently numerous 
as to include all the various states in which the capricious 
causes enter into combination with the invariable one, any 
further repetition of the experiments will only exhibit the 
same fluctuations, reducible to the same fixed average; so 
that we cannot go astray, if we assign the mean point at¬ 
tending all the sets of experiments to the presence of the 
constant agent alone capable of producing it, while we attri¬ 
bute the oscillations about it, to the casual influences which 
modify its action. Bor example, the state of the barometer 
at any particular period depends upon the air’s gravity, 
which is liable to be modified by .a multitude of capricious 
agencies,—such as clouds, rarefaction, evaporation, and the 
like; but if the fluctuations of the quicksilver be regularly 
noted, they will be found to be reduced to a small number, 
periodic in their occurrence, and constantly oscillating, about 
a certain fixed point. The conclusion, consequently, is irre¬ 
sistible, that the mean height is to be attributed to the 
ordinary gravity of the atmosphere, and the periodic fluctua¬ 
tions to the daily interference of some constant agent with 
its natural density; which, on examination, proved to be the 
rarefaction of the air, occasioned by the increase of tern- 
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perature as the day advances. The inconstant fluctuations 
were then set down to the inconstant agents which pro¬ 
duced them. It is by such observations we are enabled to 
ascertain the sun’s medium heat at any point of the earth’s 
surface, and the exact level of the sea on any particular 
coast, or the height at which the water of the ocean would 
stand if undisturbed by winds, waves, or tides. We also 
afford an example of the same method when we repeat an 
experiment, in order to escape the unavoidable errors of each 
individual experiment, by taking the mean of the different 
results. 

. From the discovery of the cause of the periodic fluctua¬ 
tions in the barometer, it will be seen, that when we are not 
aware of the presence of a constant cause in the anterior 
conditions of the effect, it may be discovered by striking a 
similar average of the mean result. For in that case, if the 
effects of the different causes do not cancel each other, but 
continually oscillate about a certain fixed point, we may infer 
the presence of an invariable antecedent among the anterior 
conditions, and detect that agent by some of the scientific me¬ 
thods already treated of. In this manner loaded dice may be 
discovered. For if, after a sufficient number of throws, we do 
not find the average of the particular results to balance each 
other, but exhibit a preponderance in favour of some particular 
throw, we may infallibly infer that some constant cause is act¬ 
ing in favour of that particular throw, and the precise amount 
of its influence. Hence we may conclude, with the same de¬ 
gree of assurance, an invariable agent to be absent among 
the anterior conditions when the average result is zero, and 
attribute each individual instance of the effect to pure 
casualty. But in these cases it remains to be determined, 
firstly, considering the average results of the coincidences of 
a sufficient number of trials, or the anterior cases possible, 
what is the am omit of probability with which a particular 
instance may be inferred; and, secondly, with what amount 
of probability, in the case of several causes to explain a 
given effect, but of the presence of which in this particular 
case nothing is known, may this effect be assigned to any 
one of these causes. 

. Tbe principles on which these problems depend for solu¬ 
tion are laid down in a refined branch of mathematical 
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inquiry, called the doctrine of probabilities, and may thus be 
summarily stated 1 : the probability in favour of the occur¬ 
rence of any particular instance out of the antecedent pos¬ 
sibility of a multitude of others is, in the ratio, between the 
number of cases in which the event occurs, and the sum of 
all the cases, including those in which the event occurs, and 
those in which it does not occur; or when the anterior con¬ 
ditions are known to be equally possible, in the ratio which 
the entire number bears to the single condition. Thus, in 
play at cross and pile, the probability of cross is one half, 
because it is found on an average that cross is thrown about 
once in every two throws; whereas in the cast of a die the 
probability of ace is one-sixth, because in every hundred 
throws ace will be found to comprise one-sixth of the 
number. Secondly, the probability that the effect was pro¬ 
duced by any one of the unknown causes which might have 
been in operation, is, in the ratio of the probability of the 
cause, multiplied by the probability that the cause, if it 
existed, would have produced the effect. Suppose, for example, 
that a woman was found drowned in low water: if the spot 
lay on any part of the sea-coast, three possible causes suggest 
themselves as the only agents by which the circumstance 
could be produced. First, the person slipping off the beach 
in a state of stupor or intoxication, and not having sufficient 
self-control to recover herself; or falling in while the tide 
was sufficiently high to drown her: spcondly, the being 
drowned at sea, and subsequently cast ashore: thirdly, an 
act of violence, by which she was detained under water until 
suffocated. Now, if the woman was seen a few hours pre¬ 
vious, perfectly rational, proceeding, during the ebb of the 
tide, in the company of a man in the direction of the locality 
where her body was discovered, and if a shriek was heard 
shortly afterwards in the neighbourhood whence they had 
proceeded; if, in addition, it could be proved that the man 
had. been recently engaged in violent altercations with the 
woman in question, a strong case of probability, almost 
amounting to circumstantial evidence, would be made out in 
favour of the cause last mentioned. The second cause would 
be put out of court; the only doubt left in the case being that 
created by the first supposition that she had strayed some 
distance from her attendant, and having fallen into the sea 
1 Essai Philosophique sur les Probabilites, par Laplace, pp. 18, 19. 
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during a fit, perished before he could reach her; a supposi¬ 
tion which, remaining circumstances taken into account, is 
hardly appreciable, when compared with the culminating pro¬ 
babilities on the other side of the question. 

In the first case the causes to which the effect could be 
attributed were neither equally likely to have existed, nor 
equally certain to produce the effect. Had the woman been 
attacked with epilepsy, for the first time in her life, the pro¬ 
bability that the fit would have thrown her on the beach, is 
much stronger than it should have caused her to be immersed 
in the sea; and even in the latter case, the probability that 
she should have been drowned before her companion reached 
her, is fainter still. The first cause, therefore, is made up of 
a series of very faint probabilities, which weaken each other 
in multiplied proportion, while the last cause admits only 
of one probability, and that, when blended with the adjacent 
circumstances, of a very strong character 1 . 

There are two other cases of the second theorem of very 
common application in judicial and scientific inquiry, viz., 
where the supposed possible causes, though equally certain to 
produce the given effect, are not equally certain to have existed 
in the case in question; and where their existence is equally 
certain, without being, under the circumstances, equally likely 
to have produced the effect. But in these cases, the proba¬ 
bility in favour of any one cause will, of course, only lie in the 
ratio of their unequal probabilities. Thus, if one cause existed 
twice as often in nature as another, that is, occurred two hun¬ 
dred times where the other has only existed one hundred, and 
that one or the other must have existed where a certain effect 
has been produced, the probability in favour of the more fre¬ 
quent cause being the agent in question would be in the ratio 
of two to one, which is the ratio of their antecedent proba¬ 
bilities. Suppose, on the other hand, that the causes, though 
' equally frequent, are not equally likely to have operated in 
one particular case; that, for example, out of three times 
that one cause occurs, it produces the effect twice for the 

1 It may be in the recollection of the reader that the probabilities on 
the side of the last cause were so culminating as to lead the jury to 
convict Mr. Kirwan, whose case is here summarily stated; but that the 
extreme penalty of the law was subsequently commuted, on account of 
the slight element of doubt that still remained in favour of the first 
supposition. 
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other’s once, it is obvious that the antecedent probability in 
favour of the more frequent cause will be as before, in the 
ratio of two to one. The third case is but a compound of 
these two, where the unequal probabilities of each set of 
causes are multiplied or compounded together, and the 
balance struck in favour of the greatest probability. 

Another class of inferences, which lie equally out ot the 
range of direct scientific methods, and rest to a great extent 
on probable evidence, are those which we draw concerning 
the state of nature in circumstances, times, , and localities, to 
which our observations have not extended, either through 
the durability which nature manifests throughout all her 
works, or from her tendency to bring about similar effects by 
similar agencies, and to work out her ends by designs which 
leave no arrangement half completed, or void of the object 
it was intended to meet. Tor example, from the fact that 
the sea has gained one hundred yards on the Sussex coast 
within the last century and a half 1 , we conclude that it will 
continue to advance in the same proportion in succeeding 
years. Again, because day and night on our globe depend on 
the periodical passage of the spectator into and out ot the 
earth’s shadow, consequent on the earth’s rotation and the 
illuminating property of the sun, we conclude the same phe¬ 
nomenon occurs with the other planets, which also revolve 
on their axes, and possess the sun’s light in similar degree. 
In like manner, because the earth has never swerved out ot 
its orbit, or exhibited any oscillations in its course destructive 
of its present internal economy, since the memory ot man, 
we find no difficulty in believing it will continue to preserve 
the same beautiful order throughout all coming time. It is 
also no uncommon thing to draw analogies between the con¬ 
dition of other planets and this, earth, with a view.to obtain 
evidence of the nature of their inhabitants and their internal 


structure. „ . _ , 

Now each of these, and similar cases of inference, are to* 
be received with different degrees of probability, according 
to the amount of evidence in each case, and the limits 
of time and space to which each inference extends. It 
is obvious that with regard to the succession of day and 

> The town of Brighton of Elizabeth’s era is now. deep enough 
under the waves, and the erosion of the sea on the adjaeint ciins is 
noticeable every year. 

a 9. • 
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night in the remaining planets of the solar system, the sup¬ 
position is of the strongest character, bordering in fact on a 
inductionbut if we extend it to other spheres 
which revolve on their axes, the inference descends lower in 
the. scale of probability, since we are not certain, on account of 
them absence from our system, that their rotatory motion may 
be accompanied with the illuminating properties of another 
sun, so related to them as to cause the phenomenon in question. 
Again, it is an inference resting upon the strongest grounds 
that the sun will rise to-morrow, and the earth continue its 
usual daily round; for both have continued to do so for the 
last five thousand years; and we know the laws on which 
these occurrences depend have not exhibited the slightest 
degree of deterioration in the interval. The supposition, 
therefore, that these agencies will be counteracted to-morrow 
by some cause, the effects of which have not appeared for five 
thousand years,.and whose approach we have not the slightest 
grounds to anticipate, so far transcends human conception 
as to be considered an impossibility. The effects of no cause 
that science can take into account, which had not been per¬ 
ceptible lor five thousand years, could in one night grow up 
to such startling magnitude as to become overwhelming. 
But if we extend the inference from to-morrow to this day 
ten thousand years, the inference loses its conclusive value; 
lor there is nothing which is not perfectly consonant with 
our idea ol causes to hinder the belief that a cause, which for 
live thousand years had produced no sensible effect, might 
produce a very considerable one at the end of ten thousand 
^ inference from analogy, the strength of the proba- 
bihty will depend upon the extent of ascertained resemblance 
both compared with the amount of ascertained difference and 
taken m connexion with the extent of the unexplored region 
of unknown properties. Thus, in ascertaining the amount of 
probability in favour of the moon being inhabited, we must 
not only take into account the general points of resemblance 
between it and the earth, in its being a solid, opaque, and 
nearly spherical body, containing active volcanoes, and re¬ 
ceiving heat and light from the sun in about the same quantity 
as the earth, and revolving on its axis; but we must consider 
its comparatively smaller dimensions, and the differences it 
exhibits m having its surface more unequal, and apparently 
Yolcanic throughout—in having no atmosphere sufficient to re- 
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fract light—no clouds, and therefore inferentially no water; and 
strike the balance according as the resemblances or differences 
predominate which hear upon the subject for decision. It 
mere point of similarity between the moon s and the earth s 
internal economy were in question, it is obvious, according 
to the above observations, the probabilities would about 
balance each other. But when we consider that some ot the 
discrepancies in the moon refer to those objects which are 
found indispensable to animal life on our globe, we must 
conclude that if inhabitants do exist in the moon, the 
conditions on which their life depends differ considerably 
from those which obtain on the earth. There are however, 
other bodies in the solar system, between which and the 
earth there is a much closer resemblance, which possess an 
atmosphere, clouds, and water, and which exhibitstrong 
indications of snow in the Polar regions; while as the ascer¬ 
tained differences only refer to their average light and heat, 
their Velocity of rotation and intensity of gravity, and simiiai 
unimportant circumstances, the argument ot analogy pre¬ 
sents a striking preponderance on the side of an internal 
disposition of parts analogous to the earth, and m favour 
them being similarly inhabited. Nevertheless, when we con¬ 
sider the immense distance of these planets, and contrast the 
infinite number of properties they possess, of which we are 
entirely ignorant, with the few we know, we must confess this 
probability dwindles down to an almost inconceivable value. 

CHAPTER II. 

METHODS OE THE MOBAD SCIENCES. 

g l _ Nature of the Moral Sciences. In what respect their 

S / ’ Methods differ from the Physical. 

We intend to devote this chapter to a succinct analysis of 
those methods by which truths are reached, appertaining to 
the sodal, mental, and spiritual constitution of man m con¬ 
tradistinction to those which belong to the physical world 
The subjects of these methods not only difier from those 
comprised in the last chapter by the whole diameter of mind 
and matter, but are hardly at less variance with each other. 
The two great branches of the spiritual sciences, theology 
and ethics, being exclusively founded on revealed truths, and 
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the umversal principles of the natural law, are directly 
menable to the geometrical or abstract deductive method 
which, from a few aphorisms or salient propositions, deduces 
the complexity of truths of which those sciences’ consist 
while sociology comprises a group of sciences depending for 

? nth V eti ° n 0f “ en 011 circumstances, S and 
the action of circumstances on men, the laws of which can 
by n° means be learned a priori, but must be gleaned from an 
°™ ate eza mination of the past, and referred as a kind of 

lWthe“m?tL l° P rind P les of humm mature. 

Jlence the methods of this division of the subject referring 

to past sequences between successive stages of phenomensf 

ver 7 c losely alh e d to those of physical inquiry; while 

those like theology and ethics, appertaining to inferences 

from laws already discovered, which admit of no modifying 

or neutralising forces, but demand ubiquitous enforcement 8 

iTit^mosf nb^ *° th 1 f W ® C P illg range of direct deduction 
m its most obvious and least intricate form. Such sciences 

but"1 1Se r ®^ 10ns between successive phenomena, 

but mere interpretations of universal formulas to meet 

application.^ ° f ““ Wbch the intelleet may devise for their 

thifSr 1 ^ 6 ’ i° r psy „ cho , lo Sy> is another department of 
S™ * V e la j ws of whose sequential phenomena for 
the most part are also to be gleaned from experience but 

^Zrdiri? m f PrinCipleSar0 ° Mained % a P deep a^lysl 
ot the individual consciousness, and educed by deductive se¬ 
quence out of the primordial elements of the human mind The 

th latter Y lth the lnf erential process, which, true to 
int Z Cba ? Cter ’ w . as matured 1 as soon as the human 
t0 ezerclse . the reflex principle; while educa* 
0 "’,r leP ^ dlng -° n 6Xperience ’ is dail y adding to its past 
double aids of S ?L nCe Conse ^% * V" to receive P the 
methods, though lfttle"h^f^^o^ 

from thlse two t0 ^ the tniths Collected 

amSble to+h WHcl1 bel ° n f *° tbe sociol °gfoal branch, is not 
amenable to the corresponding method, its leading principles 
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reached^ WghdeOTerof pLfc ^^t^ Wbile ethicS have 
blank; while le3afa ? nn ^fI w’a t \ e , laWS of mind «» a 
linemeni- thf t!f 1 ? . f mul ated ethics in extent of re- 

its shell!’ ^ of social progress has hardly burst from 
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ha,s only increased the diversity of lights in which the same 
subject may he viewed.,. This divergence of opinion, between 
men of eminently scientific character, upon moral subjects has 
introduced among the unlearned classes of society the same 
fluctuating and conflicting views, and led them to consider 
moral topics, as much open to their lucubrations as the most 
interior subjects upon which their minds can be employed. 
A man who would deem his ignorant neighbour mad were 
ne to speculate in sober earnest on the higher principles of 
acoustics or thermology without knowing anything about 
their elementary properties, pays him the greatest atten¬ 
tion when he chooses to discourse on the highest functions 
of government, or ventures to propound the principles by 
which churches and empires should be governed. On every 
subject respecting man, religion, and society, conceit of 
knowledge still reigns without the reality, and if Socrates 
were m this age to descend into our market-places he would 
encounter the same dogmatic assurance as in his own. 

Such clashing variety of opinion upon the most elementary 
principles of the different moral sciences at once arises out of 
a . J 1 ® daily increased by, the obscure character of psycholo¬ 
gical laws and the capricious action of human volition. Phy¬ 
sical laws may often be obscure, but their effects admit of 
certain calculation ; and the order of sequence, being constant 
and inevitable when once discovered, enables us not only to 
predict the future, in any given instance, but also to recon¬ 
struct the past. Astronomy, for instance, will afford us data 
tor calculating the precise conditions of the heavenly bodies 
at any distant epoch, already elapsed, or in the womb of 
futurity, and. that to so great an extent that even were all 
the astronomical archives burnt they could be completely re¬ 
placed, and the past history of the heavens entirely supplied by 
the observation of the present. But with moral phenomena 
the case is otherwise. Here the chief motive power is mind 
and we are not only ignorant of the laws through which it mani¬ 
fests its agency, but the order of its production is so irregular 
that we can never reckon upon the precise quality or degree 
of ffs. action. Were psychological laws discovered, at least in 
sufficient abundance to verify many inductive generalisations 
m sociological science, still there arises the question, in ex¬ 
tending those laws to future cases, of the exact force in which 
they will act. How on this very hinge turns the fate of man 
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and tlie destinies of nations. No psychological revelations 
that man can expect to discover could have predicted the 
advent of those minds who have established religions, over¬ 
thrown empires, founded dynasties, pulled down altars, or 
reformed creeds. This class of minds are distributed over 
the masses of generations by no presumable law that we can 
discover, but in the most anomalous and confused manner. 
Occasionally their appearance is separated by centuries, 
sometimes by gaps of years; now they come in clusters, and 
then they stand alone. But whenever they appear, revolu¬ 
tion of language and manners, creation and overset of insti¬ 
tutions follow; conjoined states are erected into new nations, 
and distinct empires fused down into one. Hence were the 
laws of mind known, and the phenomena it manifests as sub¬ 
ject to the regular action of causation as the creatures °t the 
material universe; yet the uncertainty alone of the quali y 
of the agent would render any calculation, founded upon them 
for any distance of time, chimerical in the extreme. 

Although it is a principle of our nature to assign to every¬ 
thing an efficient cause, yet so difficult is the task, in mora 
inquiries, of tracing any proportion between the apparent force 
of any moral causes we may select and their known operation, 
that we are often obliged to deliver up that operation to chance, 
or, more rationally, to the irresistible hand of the great -dis¬ 
poser. The death of a man at a critical jimeture, his disgust, 
his retreat, his disgrace, have brought innumerable calami¬ 
ties on a whole nation; a common soldier, a child, a girl at 
the door of an inn, have changed the face of fortune and 
almost of nature. The effects to which such slight incidents 
led, may, indeed, be traced through the intervening senes ot 
eventualities which generated the result, but these are of so 
casual and multifarious a character, and so much depend at 
every link upon the determining agency of the will, that to 
attempt to found upon them any conclusion of a scientific na¬ 
ture, either for future guidance or present application, would 
be a waste of thought. Such cases are never likely to happen 
again, and even were their occurrence possible, no power 
short of omniscience could enable us to grasp all the condi¬ 
tions upon which each step of the sequence would eventual y 
depend, and forecast the result. The will, which is the deciding 
agent in such circumstances, is no doubt strongly influenced 
by motives, if not completely governed by them; but we have 
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no power to calculate its action in a single individual under 
any trying circumstances, much less in cases where a thousand 
volitions are concerned., The rules of causation may hold, 
at least to an extent sufficient for the application of scientific 
methods, hut we lack the power to get at the conditions upon 
which the effect depends. The task of diving into the human 
breast and tracing the crowd of agencies which are control¬ 
ling each volition, is even too great for its owner, who is often 
uncertain enough of the issue; but the insuperable difficulties 
which hinder an external observer from grasping the same 
conditions, become multiplied in infinitesimal proportion. 

Even in subjects which have no relation to sequence, as 
theology and ethics, the irregular agency of the will is mani¬ 
fested in interfering with the inferential process and leading 
the mind to modify or oppose conclusions which are at war 
with its tendencies. Such speculations not being of a tan¬ 
gible nature, cannot be brought to any other test than that 
of pure reason; and since it is the fate of great talents to be 
almost invariably accompanied with deep sensibilities, it oc¬ 
casionally happens that the strongest reason obeys the be¬ 
hests of some more predominating passion, in dethroning the 
true system and setting up a more convenient, but a false 
system in its place. The absence of close compact inference 
is easily supplied by ingenious sophisms and brilliant rhetoric; 
feeling and interest is listed on the side of argument, and 
with the majority conviction is the result. When the tenets 
established by such a method became fostered in subsequent 
ages by the associations of infancy and kindred, it is no 
marvel they should thrive and flourish so as to perpetuate, 
among the generations of vast communities, the opinions to 
wffiich they gave rise. It is to such influences, combined 
with the action of the imaginative feelings, which these sub¬ 
jects very largely call into operation, that conflicting 
views on the more purely spiritual sciences are to be traced. 
It is simply because this class of the abstract sciences can 
only be built up by pure reason, that the generality of men 
who allow prejudice and imagination to interfere with the in¬ 
ferential process in them, are least able to decide between 
the rival claimants of orthodoxy. Could we, indeed, shut out 
human volition and the action of disturbing fancies, mankind 
would no more differ about the conclusions to be drawn from 
the primary elements of theology and ethics than with the de- 
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ductions from geometrical postulates and definitions. Were 
prejudice and feeling, on the other hand, let in upon the 
mathematical branch of these sciences,—were it 'any one’s 
interest to impugn some of the derivative principles of the 
calculus of variations, or did the overthrow of any proposi¬ 
tions of the higher geometry strongly administer to any 
party’s gratifications, the world would not be long without a 
new system of conic sections and a fresh doctrine of limits. 

Yet we are not to relinquish, on account of these disturb¬ 
ing influences and great obstacles, the erection of an impos¬ 
ing group of moral sciences, on grounds quite as solid as those 
which refer to the material world. Notwithstanding the socio¬ 
logical portion may not give us the same power to predict oc¬ 
currences without a cloud of conditions, they will help us to 
many generalisations of practical importance and theoretic 
value, affording a guide to the statesman in the control of 
communities, and throwing light, in the eyes of the philo¬ 
sopher, on the ultimate laws of human nature. Upon such 
generalisations, provided they arise from a wide induction of 
historical phenomena, and enable us to account deductively 
for any past occurrences to which they are capable of being 
applied, no cavil or doubt can arise. They can be brought 
to the touchstone of fact, and men cannot call in question 
what they see: while with regard to those subjects which 
admit of no such verification, but simply concern complex in¬ 
ferences from a priori data, we must rely on the variety of 
proof that correct reason is capable of receiving, and the in¬ 
consistencies which are the never failing attendants of erro¬ 
neous inference, for securing their derivative principles from 
error. 


§ 2 .—The Sciences amenable to the Abstract Deductive Method. 

The functions of the Cross-examining Blenches and the 

Negative Process . Examples of Scientific Praxis. 

The moral sciences may be divided into two large groups 
—viz., those which consist of inferences drawn from d priori 
resources, and others which in conjunction with many 
branches of such inferences are raised out of generalisations 
drawn from an extensive examination of the past. The last 
group refers to coincidences between the order of succession, or 
to the laws by which one state of phenomena generate another, 
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and is co-extensive with the sociological branch; while the 
first comprises the conclusions our reason obliges us to infer 
from general principles, either co-existing within, or deli¬ 
vered to us from external authority; in which case, the sphere 
of inference will extend over the ground from which we are 
led to infer the existence of such indubitable authority, and 
the fact that the revelations we receive come entirely from its 
hands. The proof, however, is a priori and deductive even 
throughout those links of it which deal with sequence be¬ 
tween a certain order of facts; depending not on the causal 
tie between the facts themselves, but solely on the relation 
which these bear, or the point of view in which they may be 
considered, to [the external authority, or to the co-existing 
principles, whether natural or revealed, which are said to 
have emanated from it. Now, such relation being decided 
by the rational principles of the intellect, the proof at this 
stage of the process is no less abstractedly deductive than 
when the legitimacy of the general propositions having been 
made out, we are only concerning ourselves with drawing 
inferences from them. 

The sciences which compose this group are evidently theo¬ 
logy, ethics, legislation, and that portion of psychology whose 
laws may be completely learned by a study of the co-existing 
laws of the mental constitution without reference to the de¬ 
pendence of one state of mind on another, or the connexion 
between antecedent states and the present, which, of course, 
involve generalisations from experience. The elementary 
principles of each of these subjects may be regarded as so 
many definitions, axioms, and postulates, from which the 
complete body of their respective truths are evolved by a 
process exactly identical with the geometrical method. Tor 
example, the primary data of ethics and legislation are 
certain irreversible and irrepressible convictions stamped on 
every breast, by which each human creature is urged to fulfil 
the destiny of his being, and preserve his faculties, appetites, 
and feelings which make up his individual constitution, in 
that healthy state of action and subordination which will 
most conduce to his own happiness and the welfare of others. 
Such convictions as admonish us to do injury to no man, to 
preserve our veracity, to submit our passions to the control 
of reason, and in general to abstain from actions which 
awake censure or shame, all which principles are co-existent 
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with human nature, and compose the spiritual instincts which 
enter into its constitution. They comprise, in one word, the 
natural code by which, in compliance with the mandate of 
the Apostle, every man is bound to govern himself 1 .' Some 
persons, indeed, may be found to deny the existence of such 
principles a priori, and resolve them into the mere creatures 
of conventionalism; just as there are persons who will deny 
the existence of matter, or the N commonest axioms of physical 
science; but the generality of men in every position of life— 
savage, civilised, or semi-barbarous—bear witness to the in¬ 
digenous character of their origin. Now, it is in the appli¬ 
cation of these common principles to adjust the actions of 
man with relation to himself, his Creator, and his species, 
that ethics consists: so far as the violation of such prin¬ 
ciples, either in their ultimate or derivative form, interferes 
with the welfare of society, it is the business *of legislation 
to take cognisance of their influence. But the process in 
either case is identical with the geometrical method. "When 
we examine any particular question that may arise with a 
view to establish a new derivative proposition, we simply 
survey the relations which the case bears to the main prin¬ 
ciples and the subordinate ones already deduced from them, 
and cast up the result. Should a new theorem be demon¬ 
strated, the links of inference by which the previous pro¬ 
positions led to its establishment are brought into systematic 
connexion, and the new law takes its place in the series of 
constructed truths, and performs its functions in the gene¬ 
ration of others. 

Thus, were it required to solve the ethical problem whether 
any action is formally indifferent, it would be necessary to 
examine first in what good or evil consists, and then con¬ 
sider if there are any human actions which do not enter 
into either category 3 . But the first case is determined by 
the theorem previously established, that an act is good or bad 
according as it accords or conflicts with the natural law; the 
sole point, then, for investigation is, whether any act can be 
realised without doing either. Now, as a preliminary step 
to the decision, we ought to distinguish everything which a 

1 “For when the Gentiles which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law to 
themselves.” Romans ii. 14. 2 Summa Theologia of St. Thomas 

Aquinas, pars. ii. sect. 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, 
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human act includes that we may know in how many ways an 
act is capable of being viewed in connexion with the natural 
law: first, there is the material thing done with its attendant 
circumstances; secondly, the motive which incited the action. 
As to the material object, it is evident many acts do not come 
within the cognisance of the natural law. If we walk, or play 
an instrument, abstracting from the purposes which urge us 
to do these things, no good or evil can attach to the naked 
act itself: but if either be executed with a good or bad pur¬ 
port, the law is directly applicable, and will pronounce its 
sentence. The question, then, is narrowed to the simple 
case, whether any motive can be indifferent, which is easily 
determined in the negative by the consideration that man is 
bound to direct all his actions in harmony with the fixed 
constitution of things, and to do nothing through levity or 
without a rational motive. A conclusion, indeed, which is 
doubly corroborated by the Christian law, which exacts an 
account of every idle word and action 1 , and requires its fol¬ 
lowers to consecrate the intention of all their actions to the 
glory of the Supreme Being. 

The establishment, however, of such propositions do not 
end with direct proof: before they can be accepted as indu¬ 
bitable truths, it is necessary not only to demonstrate their 
certainty, but to show that every other mode of looking at 
the question is illusory. This, which is called the negative 
process, performs the same functions in moral evidence as 
mathematics do in the physical sciences, at least as far as 
verification is concerned, placing the demonstration beyond 
the shadow of doubt by the decided manner in which 
every objection is met, and by investing the proposition 
with double proof, viz., the direct, and the Teductiopev i/wijpos- 
sibile, which is so powerful in elementary geometry. Thus'the 
proof of the intrinsic moral nature of man’s actions, arising 
out of the natural law, is not only based on each one’s indi¬ 
vidual consciousness, and the universal consent of mankind; 
but it also rests on the fact that no other principle can be 
assigned which will account for it. For if such exist, it 
must be either the utility of society, or the free election of 
Providence, or the manichean principle of two antagonistic 
deities. The last supposition, implying a contradiction, is 
philosophically absurd; the second is contrary to the attri- 
1 St Matthew, xii. 26. 
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butes of Grod; and the third is inadequate to explain the 
keen perception of right and wrong which is found among 
isolated savages, bound to each other by no links in the 
way of treaties and compacts. Hence all other possible 
cases being put out of court, the understanding bounds back 
to the direct proof with a confidence equal to that with which 
it embraces the strongest demonstration of physical science. 

Ethics are connected with theology, natural and revealed, by 
the principle which insists upon the worship of the Deity—a law 
that is as irrepressible and fundamental as any in its category. 
[Natural theology, however, to silence the cavils of atheists, 
proves the existence of the Supreme Being by the a priori 
argument that mechanism cannot exist without an artificer, 
and that the evidence of design is on so stupendous a scale 
in the universe as to require a Being of the grandest capacity 
to project it. The demonstration of His infinite attributes 
follows from the necessity of His existence as the fountain of 
being; and consists of many diverging lines of argument, each 
strengthening one another and meeting in the same point. 
The negative process is also employed to prove there is no 
assumption which accounts for the existence of the universe 
apart from the Creator, without landing its maintainers in 
startling contradictions. Thus every step in this link of the 
proof is purely deductive, certain common principles being laid 
down, which we are compelled by the intellectual laws of our 
nature to accept as the conditions of the world’s existence, 
from which are reasoned out successively the existence of the 
Deity and all the qualities with which His nature is endued. 
The other branch of proof by which His revealed will is esta¬ 
blished is similarly deductive ; it being assumed to be impos¬ 
sible that rational men could bear witness to certain truths 
and miracles which they knew to be impositions, or of which 
they were only half certain, with no other prospect of reward 
for their pains than punishment and death. This,assumption 
rises out of the constitution of human nature. The case which 
it involves is sufficiently evident from history.. There are, 
moreover, multiplied lines of inference corroborating the same 
point, all of a strictly a priori kind: such as, the existence of 
Grod being proved, the strong antecedent probability in favour 
of revelation, and the consonance of the doctrines taught 
with the natural attributes of Deity. As soon as the funda¬ 
mental tenets appertaining to revealed dogma are thus esta- 
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Wished, the process of inference from them is quite of a 
similar character with the ethical deductions already de¬ 
scribed, and is amenable to the same verifications. With 
respect; to the moral branch of them, or Christian ethics; this 
confirmation partakes of a duplicate character. For the 
moral doctrines of Christ are in unison with the natural law, 
and no inference from His teaching can be accepted which 
conflicts with any portion of that law either in its ultimate 
or nr its derivative principles; and every inference which 
cannot be shown to have a strict connexion with it, must be 
received with doubt, until resolved, like a complex law, into 
the higher principles of natural ethics, and shown to be a 
particular exemplification of them. 

Of the former kind of argument an example may be ad- 
duced from Paley.. His thesis that the Christian ‘ religion 
came from God, is made to rest with respect to historic 
evidence on the premises that “a religion attested by 
miracles is from God,” and that the “ Christian religion is 
so attested 1 .” The minor proposition, about which only 
men are to cavil, is proved by a syllogism in Barbara“ Ail 
miracles attested by such witnesses as we have named are 
worthy of credit. The Christian miracles are attested by such 
witnesses; they are therefore worthy of credit.” The minor 
premiss of the latter syllogism is then divided into the seve¬ 
ral propositions of which it consists, each of which is esta¬ 
blished separately. In the first place, it is proved that the 
witnesses had no prospect but suffering from the nature of 
the case, because they were preachers of a religion unexpected 
and unwelcome to the Jews and the Gentiles. That they 
actually suffered, is proved from the testimony of the Jewish 
Heathen, and Christian writers; and that they voluntarily ex¬ 
posed themselves to suffering, rests on the authority of the 
same writers. In the second place, it is proved that what they 
suffered lor, was a miraculous story; by the nature of the case 
as they could have had nothing but miracles on which to rest 
the claims of the new religion; by the allusions to miracles, 

' It is . r ® m 1 arke '* Dr - Whately that the minor of this syllogism 
was admitted, while the major was denied, by the Pagans; but as the 
case at present is reversed, Paley’s argument goes to establish the 
minor premiss, about which alone in these days there is likely to be 
any question. Logic, Appendix, iii. ^ 

T 
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particularly to the Kesurrection, both in. Christian and profane 
writers, as the evidence on which the Christian religion 
rested. It is also shown by the same evidence that the 
miracles in attestation of which they suffered, were such as 
they professed to have witnessed. In the third place, it is 
proved that the miracles thus attested, are what we call the 
Christian miracles, by the nature of the case that it is im¬ 
probable that a new fiction should have replaced the original 
story; by the incidental allusions of ancient writers, both 
Christian and profane, to accounts agreeing with those ot 
the inspired writings; by the credibility of the Scriptures, 
established by several distinct arguments, each separately 
tending to show that these books were, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, well known and carefully preserved 
among Christians. Again, it is proved by similar premises 
that the early Christians not only submitted to new rules ot 
conduct, but that they did so in consequence ot their behel 
in miracles wrought before them. , 

The major premiss, that miracles thus attested are wort y 
of credit, Paley next proceeds to establish; first by the im¬ 
probability that men who could have avoided all their suffer¬ 
ings had they lived quietly, should have provoked the knite 
of the executioner, by pretending to have seen what they 
never saw; that they should go about lying, to teach virtue, 

and persist, with a full knowledge of Christ’s imposture, in 

propagating the frauds, which met with such reprisals as the 
crucifixion, and shed their blood in attestation of their reality: 
secondly, by the fact that no false story ever has been so at¬ 
tested ; which is shown by adducing the several stones that 
can be produced as parallels to the Christian, and proving 
either that they are not so attested, or that they are not pro¬ 
perly miraculous. Hence the minor of the leading syllogism 
is fully made out, and granting the major, which has been hilly 
conceded since the pretensions of magic have been exploded, 
via. that a religion attested by miracles is from Hod ; the 
conclusion inevitably follows that the Christian religion came 

from Grod. , 

To avoid unnecessary prolixity in the analysis ot tins argu- 
ment, we have left the obvious premiss in most of the syllo¬ 
gisms unexpressed, it not being needful m the analysis of any 
train of reasoning to express the implied premiss. When 
wanted to reduce the syllogism to its strictly technical torm, 
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withawiew to detect a larking fallacy, the implied premiss is 
promptly suggested by the leading premiss and conclusion. 

•+£«? W1 ? 1 S 01lt a process of this kind it is necessary to begin 
with the last point established, and, tracing the reasoning 
backwards, to examine on what grounds the inference is made 
The assertion -will be the conclusion, the grounds on which it 
Mjto, th.™i» es . T t« premises iest the. be t£TZ£ 
rately, and the grounds on which they rest examined, accord- 
mg to the plan we observed with the first conclusion A 
premiss must have been used as such, either because it 
required no proof, or because it had been proved. In the 
former case it must either be self-evident, or universally 

Tn^SV 1, ™ n ^ d , ed ^ the opponents of the argument 
latter it mUSt b J re S arded as a new conclusion, de- 
ived from other assertions which are premises to it which 
are to be examined in turn, and if found correct, treated as 
other conclusions derived from other assertions. If the 
train of reasoning be correct, the analysis will continue till 
the prenuses with which the whole commences are reached 
which, of course, should consist of assertions requiring no 
proof;, but if the chain be anywhere faulty some proposition 
will arise m the course of it, either assumed as self-evident 
or incorrectly deduced from other assertions 1 . 

1 The subst ance of the directions in the text are taken from iho 
preface to Hind’s Introduction to Logic. Dr. Whately exhibits the 
Thu ? 1 anal7S1S ° f a C0Urse ° f ar S umenfc in th e form of logical division! 
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The branch of psychological science which falls under the 
head of the abstract deductive method, is the study of the 
structure of the intellectual constitution, with a Jiew to 
ascertain the laws through which the different facmties 
manifest their statical agency, so far as the reasoning pro¬ 
cess is concerned, and the estimation of evidence m all its 
branches. These laws have been pretty extensively de¬ 
veloped, in the Organon of Aristotle, and the -Kritik ot Kant, 
who 1 may he taken as fair exponents, of the methods by 
which their highest generalisations have been reached, and 
the modes by which they are to be extended. No reflection 
upon experience, or analysis of scientific proof, enabled the 
Stagyrite to see the syllogism in the human mmd, and point 
out the nineteen different ways in which men may naturally 
reason. He showed, from the necessity of the case, that 
every conclusion required two premises; that the three pro¬ 
positions concerned were only capable of a limited number 
of legitimate combinations; that such combinations involved 
distinct qualities in the propositions themselves, which arose 
out of the relation of the subject with the predicate; ana 
that the nature of the subject and the predicate implied the 
logical properties of terms. The mode by which Aristotle 
constructed in a few weeks the system which has employed, 
and is destined to employ, men’s thoughts for decades of 
centuries, was precisely identical to the method by which 
the early mathematicians ran up the splendid series ot 
proofs which constitutes the lower geometry. Descartes in 
a similar manner established his methods, and Kant con¬ 
nected the derivative laws of the old philosophy and the new, 
with, the ultimate principles of the intellect. JNo attempt 
has been made to expound the laws of the imaginative faculty, 
bv seizing one or two of its elementary principles, and making 
them the parent source of the rest. Yet there is the same 
mutual dependence between their functions as exist between 
those of the reasoning faculty, and they only lack some genius 
rivalling Aristotle in systematic and ratiocmative power to 
yield up similar results. 
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§ 3.— The Laws which regulate successive states of Mind. 

The Sociological Sciences. The Concrete Deductive Method , 

direct and inverse. 

The remaining group of moral sciences concern the laws 
of sequence between phenomena, whether individual or social. 
In the former they regard the laws which generate particular 
mental states, either with regard to the entire mind, or only 
with reference to some of its dependencies. For instance, 
the law of association of ideas unfolds the series of relations 
existing between different classes of thoughts and feelings, 
which make one suggestive of another: as such, this law is only 
one of the hundred operating agencies by which the mind is 
constantly modified and gradually urged from one state into 
another. Each of these single agencies work according to 
constant laws, though their force varies in different persons. 
Thus it is a law of memory, that a page is sooner committed 
by learning it by section, alternately closing the bQok and 
looking at the passage only to catch the escaped word, than 
to attempt to grasp the whole at once by keeping the eye 
continuously on the sheet; yet the precise force with which 
the law operates is never found exactly the same in two 
persons. The affections, appetites, feeiings, and passions 
have each also distinct principles of action as well as the 
intellect, and though capable of being modified by many 
circumstances, manifest invariably certain tendencies, which 
are capable of being singly calculated within certain limits 
of error. Now, besides the laws peculiar to themselves, each 
of these phenomena have some properties in common. For 
instance, it is a law that the force by which each of these 
powers act increases in quick progression the power of its 
action, so that if any one be indulged to the exclusion of the 
others, that one is sure to predominate over the mind. It is 
the study of these agents, both singly, and in unison with 
each other; their peculiar together with their common pro¬ 
perties ; the uses for which nature designed them, and their 
effects both in ourselves and others, that constitutes the 
science of human nature in its largest extent; a study how- 
eyer which, apart from writers of fiction, seems not to have 
engrossed any portion of the attention of mankind. We 
have no treatises on the passions or affections, yet the special 
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treatment of each of these in the various points of view we 
have marked out, is indispensable to a complete system of 
education, and an accurate knowledge of the development of 
society. 

It is obvious, from the complex nature of the phenomena, 
that we have no other mode of tracing the effects of the 
agents we have considered, in any given case, than by follow¬ 
ing out their laws singly, by comparing their relative strength, 
by taking into consideration the circumstances concerned, and 
forecasting the result deductively. It is . precisely a case 
of the composition of causes considered in the last chap¬ 
ter, where the result, comprising a crowd of clashing and 
strengthening forces, baffles every attempt to unravel the 
knot of effects and to assign to each its separate cause,—some 
of which are entirely neutralised in the action, and others 
blended into one result. The only obstacle to so complete a 
prediction of the result as would attend a similar investiga¬ 
tion in mechanical philosophy, is the uncertainty generated 
by the action of the will, and the impossibility of estimating 
all the influences which may direct its action in any given 
case. ISTor can we expect the progress of the science of 
human nature will ever place us in so favourable a condition. 
All our data, consequently, must express tendencies, not certain 
effects; and notwithstanding the inferences built upon them 
will not warrant unconditional prediction in any case, they will 
be of eminent importance as a guide to the knowledge both 
of any person’s conduct, under certain circumstances, and of 
the special training required to produce certain habits of cha¬ 
racter. In some instances, erroneous or incomplete data 
may lead us into wrong conclusions, but these are not to be 
set down to the subject’s unfitness to be invested with 
scientific formula, but simply to wrong calculations. We 
may rely upon the fact that causes are at work in instances 
which appear the most complex and casual, and though com¬ 
pounding their results, acting according to invariable law, 
whose effects, were we in possession of all the data, are 
capable of being computed a priori, even throughout their 
most intricate combinations. 

Moy are the moral sciences alone in’this uncertain predica¬ 
ment. There are elements in meteorology, in the motions of 
fluid masses, and the laws of the tides, which must always 
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remain unfathomable, and for which allowance must conse¬ 
quently be made in the calculations which compute their 
effects in any given instance. We know, for example, the 
great operating causesat work in the production of the tides, 
and are able, under certain conditions, to compute their 
general effects, even in unknown quarters of the globe; but 
if precise accuracy be required, the calculation will be of no 
avail in any single instance. For there are causes of a local 
or casual nature, such as the configuration of the bottom of 
the ocean, the indentations of shores, the direction and 
strength of the wind, which it is impassible to foresee, and 
which are always sure to interpose, and in some single cases 
may altogether conspire to defeat the result. In meteorology, 
again, the chief proximate operating causes, and the laws 
which regulate their influences, are so unknown that it is im¬ 
possible to predict the order of antecedence and consequence 
between its phenomena with more than a very moderate de¬ 
gree of probability. Yet no one doubts that tidology is a 
science, and that meteorology is destined to become one ; or, 
in other words, that all the phenomena which these sciences 
embrace are not generated by special causes, which act 
throughout all their combinations in accordance with in¬ 
variable laws, and that the general action of such causes is 
sufficiently cognisable to the human intellect to admit of 
being predicted within limits of time and space wide enough 
to leave a broad margin for the realisation of purposes of 
practical utility. Nothing further is claimed for the science 
of human nature, and, indeed, hardly anything further is re¬ 
quired. . If we are able to foretel from a general examination 
of any individual character what will be, his conduct in any 
given emergency, or what course of discipline will generate 
certain states of mind, or what principles of action, in the 
generality of instances, are at work in the production of the 
varieties of habits, tempers, and characters, we need no 
further theoretical knowledge to produce results of the 
greatest practicable importance to our species. 

It is not through any belief that such knowledge is unat¬ 
tainable that the present backwardness of this science is 
owing, but chiefly to the unscientific methods by which men 
have sought to obtain it. They have generalised from the 
smallest empirical data, and rushed into the highest regions 
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of art before drawing out, or baying any definite conception 
of, the propriety of the theory which the art involved. 
Having stumbled upon the agreement of certain states of 
mind with a certain anterior routine of practice, they inquire 
no further, but chain themselves down to the system which 
embodies the result. This crude generalisation of passive 
experience is at the bottom of all our systems of civil, of mili¬ 
tary, and ecclesiastical education, and constitutes the prescient 
wisdom of those who are said to be observant of character 
and profoundly read in the world. Without any idea of the 
action of the individual laws at work, or correct insight into 
the complex agencies which concur to the production of the 
effect they have the temerity to predict, they consult the 
note-book of their former experience, and decide according 
to the superficial aspects of the case. This, to draw an illus¬ 
tration from a science whose methods are in every respect 
analogical, is precisely as if a man, without any knowledge 
of the internal structure of the human body, were to con¬ 
struct a system of therapeutics, or to predict simply from 
his past experience the effects of a certain medicine on any 
constitution of body. If it is a universal complaint, that the 
treatment of many disorders in the system is founded on 
mere empiricism, the censure is doubly applicable to the 
efforts commonly made to regenerate human nature. 

One of the first steps required to construct this science 
on its true foundation is the production of separate treatises 
on the different groups of homogeneous phenomena which 
enter into it, as respects the action of their particular laws 
taken singly, and in conjunction with others. Something of this 
kind Eacon intended for the intellectual faculties in the little 
tract he wrote for Sir Henry Saville, the provost of Eton; 
but the treatise was limited solely to the improvement they 
are capable of receiving by due attention to psychology in a 
course of preliminary education, an attempt which Hugald 
Stewart further followed out in his Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. The latter work, however, notwithstanding the learn-, 
ing and the attainments of the author, from aiming at too 
much within its limited compass, accomplished little. Had' 
the two volumes, in which the treatise is comprised, merely 
examined the operations of one or two special faculties, a step 
would have been made in the direction we point out. Upon 
the passions and feelings we have not even an attempt at 
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distinct; treatises 1 . . The early fathers and a modern class of 
theologians, in their disquisitions on practical morality, have 
marked out many derivative laws which this class of mental 
phenomena manifest, but entirely with a view to the acquire¬ 
ment of certain habits of virtue, and not to enlighten us on 
the general nature of their action, though this, to some degree, 
is their collateral effect. Of course, in connexion with the 
purely mental consideration of each of these special classes 
of subjects, the physical condition of the body ought to be 
studied, as there is no doubt of the influence of temperament 
in producing moral and emotional peculiarities, and also of 
the relation of certain, cerebral conformations with specific 
intellectual qualities. 

This branch of the process, which concerns the obtaining 
materials out of which to construct a science of human nature, 
is obviously one, to a great extent, of observation. The 
world, however, has existed long enough to give us facts in 
abundance if we will only take the trouble to look out for 
them; and every different position in which man has been 
placed, every phase of character he has assumed, is a store¬ 
house from which the most valuable results may be drawn. 
The great fear, however, is, that in collating the experience 
afforded by various institutions and countries, antipathies or 
predilections in relation to one or other may interfere, and 
make correct inference on any given point impossible: but 
such prejudices must be cast aside, as we dismiss in natural phi¬ 
losophy illusions of sense, or prepossessions in favour of any 
ill-judged theory, being conscious that while such distortions 
remain we are incapable of moral science. Indeed, more cau¬ 
tion is required in divesting ourselves of such preconceived 
notions in this division of the sciences than in physics. Tor 
observation, here, is almost solely at work in the preliminary 
process, with little or no help from artificial experiment, and 
relying to a great degree on the methods of agreement and 
concomitant variations : any perversion of fact, therefore, is 
less likely to be eliminated by more extended observation than 
where the five methods come into play; and if it concern the 
operation of any institution of magnitude, it will doubtless 

1 Smith’s moral sentiments hardly comes under this class, its aim 
being to examine the feelings not so much with reference to the laws 
of their own nature as to a particular theory—viz., that of their empi¬ 
rical origin. 
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prevent our obtaining a correct notion of some important law 
of human nature on which such institution relies for its suc¬ 
cess, and so interfere with the process by which the specific, 
law is resolved into the ultimate principles of psychology. 

It is only after a careful examination of the laws of the 
homogeneous groups, both in their simple and conjunct action, 
that we can expect to reach that general knowledge of the 
order of antecedence and sequence in psychological pheno¬ 
mena which will enable us, from a few combinations,. to 
rise to the general principles at work in the production 
of their complex states, and connect them by deductive in¬ 
ference with the axiomata media, from which they branch out 
into ramified connexion with particular facts. Now, since it 
is entirely in our power to modify such general principles by 
directing them to a given end, man, by the mculty which 
such knowledge would confer upon him, might become in 
some measure his own automaton. He need only calculate 
the human agencies at work in the production of a given 
character to superinduce that character either upon himself 
or others, that is, allowing that time permitted the operating 
causes to work out the result, and that his physical and 
mental constitution opposed no insuperable barrier to their 
action. Knowing from the general laws of mind what actual 
or possible combination of circumstances are capable of pro¬ 
moting or preventing the production of certain qualities, it is 
obvious he can not only predict the particular type of cha¬ 
racter which would follow any assumed set of circumstances, 
but generate any quality he wishes in others, if those circum¬ 
stances should be in his power 1 . As the science, however, 
in its elementary stages is inductive, and as all its subse¬ 
quent processes concern tangible facts, the deduction of 
specific qualities accruing from particular circumstances of 
position, must always be verified by the recognised results 
of actual experience. As in the physical concrete deductive 
sciences, whose method the science of human nature assumes, 
each d priori deduction must be compared with inductive 
inference from particulars. The theoretic conclusion as to the 
type of character which should be formed by any given set of 

1 One of the facts which such investigations are calculated to bring 
to light is, that men differ less in natural capacities than is commonly 
supposed, and that much is set down to genius which is only the result 
of artificial aids and methods. 
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circumstances, must be tested by the specific experience oi 
those circumstances whenever obtainable; and the whole con¬ 
clusions of the science must undergo constant verification 
and correction from the general observations of mankind 1 . 

The phenomena of society are produced by the operation 
of outward circumstances upon masses of human beings, but 
as the laws in operation among the single individuals, which 
compose the aggregate body, are those of human nature, it 
follows that the phenomena of society are produced by 
complex combinations of the principles which govern human 
thought, feeling, and action. Hence, the social states are 
quite as much the product of fixed laws as the individual 
states; the phenomena are only more complex, and the proxi¬ 
mate principles more derivative, not, indeed, from the 
number of laws in operation, but from the extraordinary 
number and variety of the elements, or agents, which in obe¬ 
dience to that small number of laws co-operate in producing 
the effect. If the laws of human nature, when concerned 
with individual phenomena, required the deductive method to 
unravel the complexity of the results, the need for the appli¬ 
cation of the same method to social phenomena is doubly in¬ 
creased, when we consider that this group of subjects arises 
out of a multiplication of the complexity considered in the 
most intricate phenomena of individual character. If, in¬ 
deed, in the latter subject crude'empiricism was to be con¬ 
demned, in sociology it is far more censurable ; since the laws 
of human nature at this stage exist in far more complex 
states, and present more intricate problems for solution than 
are to be met with in individual character. 

Up to this time, however, with few exceptions, the only 
attempts made to modify social states, or even to theorise 
upon the regeneration of society, have been of this character. 
Apart from all consideration as to the organisation of any 
particular state of society, men have advocated measures for 
their amelioration, influenced by no other motive than that 
the specifics recommended had been found good in other in¬ 
stances ; forgetting that one remedy could not cure, all 
diseases, and that what was salutary in one climate might 

1 Mr. Mill treats these laws as a distinct science, under the name of 
Ethology. In this and the other portions of his treatise he follows the 
doctrine of Comte, hut with such allowance for the free action of the 
will as not to disturb the ashes either of St. Augustine or Pelagius. 
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prove poisonous in another. After a measure was deemed 
good in itself, the only question which these philosophic poli¬ 
ticians asked themselves was, how can we get the people to 
adopt it ? No social arrangement that might be deemed 
desirable was expected to encounter any obstacles from the. 
organism of the society to which it was to be applied, but solely 
from the private interests or prejudices of the individuals 
who constituted its members. Statesmen thus attempted to 
master the pathology and therapeutics of the social system 
before they had laid the necessary foundations in its physio¬ 
logy—to remove distempers without understanding the laws 
of health ; and the result was such as it must always be when 
men, even of conspicuous ability, attempt to deal with the 
complex questions of a science before its simpler and more 
elementary propositions have been established. 

There is a close analogy between the organisation of dif¬ 
ferent states of individual character and those of social com¬ 
munities. In the latter, as in the former, there are homo¬ 
geneous groups of phenomena capable of being studied apart 
from the general subject, and forming in themselves the 
nucleus of distinct sciences. Such are political economy; 
the science which concerns the formation of political charac¬ 
ter, or the character belonging to each age and country; and 
the science of government. Each of these subjects takes into 
consideration a distinct class of phenomena mutually de¬ 
pendent upon one another, and not likely to be much inter¬ 
fered with by the action of the other agencies which enter 
into the organisation of society, at least beyond results which 
are capable of being calculated and allowed for in every 
instance. Thus political economy takes cognisance of such 
phenomena of the social state as are generated by the pur¬ 
suit of wealth. It makes entire abstraction^ of every other 
human passion or motive, except those which may be regarded 
as antagonist to the desire of gain: viz., aversion to labour and 
desire of present enjoyment. Nor are its results, when the data 
are fairly expressed, ever wide of the truth. Eor, notwithstand¬ 
ing men in all cases are not influenced by the desire of obtain¬ 
ing wealth with the least possible labour, upon which supposi¬ 
tion the fundamental axioms of the science proceed, it cannot 
be denied that in commercial speculations such assumptions 
hold; and since the principles of political economy are only 
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applied to transactions of tins nature, provided they exactly, 
express the laws of the tendencies to which they refer, they 
are never likely to mislead. Now it is only when the phe¬ 
nomena are so restricted to a definite class of subjects, that we 
are favourably situated for acquiring a knowledge of the 
minuter agencies which enter into the organism of the 
social state, and calculating (a priori) by direct deduction 
the effect of any single law. For in such cases, the circum¬ 
stances with which the new law will interfere are previously 
known; and no counteracting or disturbing agent can lie con¬ 
cealed to mar the correctness of the calculation founded upon 
their absence. For instance, suppose the effect is required 
to be known of commuting a certain quantity of indirect for 
direct taxation: will the result be an augmentation of the 
wealth and productive labour of the community ? Such a ques¬ 
tion is able to be answered by purely a priori considerations; 
for the phenomena with which the law has to deal are distinctly 
marked out by the nature of the case, and little inference is 
required to calculate how far the changes in question are 
likely to operate to the advantage of the community. The 
result of such direct reasoning can of course be easily veri¬ 
fied by an appeal to actual experiment. In this manner Peel 
worked out those judicious alterations in the British tariff 
which have already made his name illustrious among European 
statesmen. It was commonly thought that during his first 
trials he was picking his way by the empirical process of 
observation, and thus making experiments on the nation as 
M. Majendie used to try his specifics on dogs and rabbits. 
But the fact was otherwise. Peel had convinced him¬ 
self that such alterations were judicious, and the deliberate 
manner in which he worked them out, was simply to afford 
timely warning to the interests concerned, as well as to 
realise the sage counsel of Bacon, “ in all your innovations 
imitate nature, whose changes are quiet and imperceptible, 5 5 
&c. 

But it is obvious that the conclusion arrived at in this 
particular case could not be generalised and erected into a 
universal proposition of political economy. Had Peel been 
desirous to extend the same principle to any other European 
country, his object should have been to ascertain how far its 
financial condition was analogous to that of England, and to 
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what extent and in what direction the industry and habits of 
the people were likely to be influenced by the change. If the 
wealth of the nation was more equally distributed than in 
England,—were its merchants and principal speculators just 
struggling into importance, and its artisans in a flourishing 
condition, it is obvious that a commutation of a portion of 
the customs and excise for a direct tax upon capital would 
be attended with ruinous effects. It wopld be a blow against 
the rising civilisation of the community calculated to strike 
down those who manifested any aptitude to direct or manage 
its resources, and prevent them from grasping those facilities 
which might enable them to economise labour, to open new 
commercial channels to the enterprise of their countrymen, 
and found institutions of education and benevolence. Hence 
the ; results of such speculations are necessarily hypothetical. 
Ifo branch of the sociological sciences will help us to a uni¬ 
versal proposition, stating in ^every case the effect of any 
given law, but simply enables us to adapt the law to suit the 
circumstances of any given case. The separate study of the 
structure of the homogeneous parts of the social organism 
makes the statesman acquainted with all the phenomena 
with which the contemplated law is likely to interfere, just 
as the knowledge of any particular organ of the human 
system enables the physician to state a priori what agencies 
are destined to be neutralised, counteracted, or promoted by 
the action of certain diets and medicine; and it is the pro¬ 
vince of the medical or political operator to frame a law whose 
action on that particular function of the system is destined 
to eliminate the unsound tendencies and promote the healthy 
action of the vigorous parts. The several branches of the 
sociological sciences will furnish him with a multitude of 
generalisations for this purpose true under the circumstances 
in which they were obtained. It depends on his own tact, 
how far he may be enabled to bring the new case contem¬ 
plated, under any one of these heads, in order that the same 
specific may be applied with as little alteration of the text of 
the law as the circumstances warrant: but it is obviously the 
duty of every statesman, before he applies his law, however 
cautiously its provisions may have been framed, to meet the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, to examine if the kindred 
sociological science will supply him with any instances of 
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the effects of similar laws on analogical phenomena, and so 
verify his conclusions by actual experience. If such prece¬ 
dents, however,/ cannot be found, if either the law, or the 
circumstances to which it was applied, manifest any startling 
discrepancies of character, or if he has reason to think that, 
notwithstanding the generalisation is similar which form the 
peculiarities of the case, many of the operating conditions 
lie concealed, the only possible mode of verification open to 
the statesman is to deduce from the principles involved in 
his law as much of the phenomena to which it refers both 
in past ages and different communities, as would be likely to 
be affected by it, and show that the results of past experience 
completely harmonises with the conclusions of his theory. 
If his expectations of the effects of any given cause in an 
assumed set of circumstances will not enable the statesman 
to explain and account for all that portion of the social phe¬ 
nomena existing in times past or present which that cause 
would haye a tendency to influence, it is a proof either that 
the facts which ought to be taken into account are not 
known, or that the theory is not sufficiently accurate to meet 
all the consequences. In either case a statesman would do 
well to reconstruct his theory, and not venture to predict 
the future by. inference from any data that could not be 
brought in unison with the present and the past. 

The inquiries which concern these special branches of 
social phenomena generally concern the effects which will 
follow from single causes in a certain condition of social cir¬ 
cumstances; but there is also a second inquiry with relation 
to the laws which preside over the general circumstances 
themselves, and determine the order of sequence and ante¬ 
cedence between one social state and another. It is found, 
for example, when the history of past ages is consulted, among 
the various states of society existing in the different regions 
of the earth, that certain uniformities exist between succes¬ 
sions of phenomena; so that one feature of society never as¬ 
sumes a particular state without affecting the co-existing 
states in a more or less precisely determinate manner. Tor 
example: among highly civilised communities the existence 
of an extremely despotic monarchy is invariably attended 
with laxity of moral ties, and, if perpetuated for a long period, 
causes a decline of the arts, degradation of literature, and a 
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general retrogression of humanity. And, in like manner, 
where insuperable barriers are erected between the classes 
of any community, and the highest social functions are only 
open to certain privileged castes, mankind are never sure to 
emerge from a semi-barbarous state, or to make any advance 
in civilisation. Such uniformities between certain states of 
society and institutions are mere derivative laws from the 
higher principles of human nature, and can readily be ac¬ 
counted for a priori. For, if it be an axiom, as it assuredly is, 
that the phenomena of society are mere creatures of mind, 
and that, the arrangements which they manifest, are more or 
less in accordance with the fitness of things according to the 
degree in which the mental agent manifests its supremacy; 
it follows that every society will flourish or decay in propor¬ 
tion as obstacles or inducements are flung in the way of its 
influence, or according to the mode in which the institutions 
of the country act upon its growth, or stimulate or depress 
its development. Now, the existence of castes, or slavery to 
any large extent, or an imprimateur clapped on the press, or 
the gagging of public opinion has this direct tendency*; and 
such exclusions and prohibitions cannot be perpetuated 
through generations without engendering corruption of man¬ 
ners, and turning society itself into an instrument for the 
degradation of humanity. 

The prosecution of sociology, nevertheless, in its present 
stage, labours under great disadvantages, on account of the 
backward state of psychological science, into which its laws 
are destined to be ultimately resolved. "While the prin¬ 
ciples of psychology fluctuate, no derivative uniformity ob¬ 
servable between co-existing or successive states of social 
phenomena can be verified by its connexion with the corre¬ 
sponding psychological laws; and the only mode of ascertain¬ 
ing the correctness of generalisations obtained by an analytical 
survey of history, is to resolve them into the simpler laws to 
which they inferential^ lead, and to test their correctness 
at this stage by comparing the results to which they conduct, 
both in social and psychological phenomena, with specific ex¬ 
perience. Thus, in the cases already cited, of the obnoxious 
character of those institutions which tend to depress intellect, 
the principle into which the uniform phenomena were re¬ 
solved obtains, not only in individual instances, but in every 
single exertion of the human faculties. For those men are 
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the foremost ° f our species, in whom mind has most largely 
ted, a nd who have opposed the least obstacle to its 
influence ; and every reflex act of thought directed to resolve 

1S f“ 0J -! llke] 7 *° ob *ain its purpose in propor- 
to ^? e oontmuity and vigour with which it is exercised, 
or according to the abstracting power hy which it shuts out 
extraneous influence and fastens on its object:—a truth, of 
bv wW ° n f Wled # e ' 1 ^ force whei, on being asked 
wh:Vb i ? e “ k * W edl “ revealing that wonderful law 
which unlocked the mechanism of the heavens, he replied 

Jf th^Tf • ^ a i )0U t- it i When P™ ci P les are reached 
of this extensive kmd, which account deductively for all the 

social phenomena m which they can he supposed to possess 

nlHmnff 6 lf th ey may not be assumed to be the 

^timate psychologica, 1 laws wanting in the case, at least they 
ay fairly he relied on as corollaries from them, and so far 
allowed to form the standard of indirect verification. 

ihe empirical uniformities which it is the object of obser¬ 
vation to set apart, as most likely to lead to the discovery of- 
sociological laws, relate either to co-existent or successive 
phenomena; and according as this science is occupied in 

the e ttw n ^f n ri V< 7 lfymg the * )rmer sort of uniformities, or 
the latter, M. Comte gives it the title of social statics, or of 

ST 1 ®’ conformably to the distinction in mechanics 
between the conditions of equilibrium and those of move- 
ment; or in biology, between the laws of organisation and 
those of life . The first branch of the science ascertains the 
conditions of stability m the social union—the nature of the 
relation existing between the different parts of the social 
organism m its healthiest state; the second concerns the 
laws of progress, or the theory of society in a state of con- 
tmuous movement. It must, however, he observed, that the 
s udy of social statics can never he so completely disentangled 
from the second branch as not to he in a great degree modi¬ 
fied and controlled by its laws, as the uniformities of co¬ 
existence obtaining between social phenomena are mere 
corollaries from the laws of causation hy which the succes¬ 
sive states of those phenomena are determined. The mutual 
actions and reactions^ of cotemporaneous social states are 

1 Cours de Philosophic Positive, iv. 325. 
u 
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mere complex effects arming from the fundamental movement 
going on among them. The mutual correlation, therefore,, 
between the different elements of each state of society is a 
derivative law resulting from the laws of succession between 
one state of society and another ; and if we make a provi¬ 
sional abstraction for the purpose.of marking the, 
between their simultaneous effects, it is not only with a view 
to ascertain the elements of social stability and many unifor¬ 
mities of practical importance, but also to approach closer to 
the resolution of the fundamental problem of sociology, an 
discover the laws according to which any state of society pro¬ 
duces the state which succeeds it and takes its place. 

Of the practical value of this division of the science there 
cannot be a doubt to him who considers the flood of light 
capable of being shed upon the laws of soad pheuomem ^ 
regarding them in the two special states of mutual depen¬ 
dence and correlation, and making the uniformitiesi of co¬ 
existence and succession act as venficatory tests of each other. 
It is, moreover, through the study of the umformitiesofco- 
existenee that we are led to observe the more recondite laws 
which preside over the generation of successive states ot 
society; of which the derivative laws of correlation are mere 
complex exemplifications; and to form those general maxims, 
of the widest possible utility in statesmanship, which embody 
the elements of social union, the principles which consti¬ 
tute the ligaments by which the different parts of the social 
organism is-bound together, the ingredients which enter 
into those ligaments and tend to merease or corrode their 
vigour, and the chief properties on which _ the healthy action 
of the leading functions depend, both m their individua 
states and conjunct agency. By this branch of sociology we 
are able to determine, from the absence or the presence of 
certain elements in any given society, the_general features 
which characterised its past condition, just as we may inter 
from the state of the abstract sciences m any age the amount 

of erudition possessed by its leading sagesiv 

In A^mining the elements of social stability the states¬ 
man will not only regard the essential requisites whose 

1 A case in point is furnished in the dissipation of the pretended 
astronomical lore ascribed to the Egyptian priests, as soon as it was 

known that abstract geometry did not exist among them. 
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presence is indispensa-Wc to t h e perpetuity of its functions 
but the precise effect which 1ms attended the relative degree' 
m which they have exerted their, action. He cannot fail, to 
observe, for example, ,the effects of severe restraining disci-" 
phne in fashioning the heroic states of antiquity, Mid the 
martial spirit infusedinto their population, bothby the eultiva- 
° f , a strong feeling of nationality, and by throwing open: 
the highest posts of command to the ambition ,of the meanest 
soldier He will not fail to observe the effect of an equitable 
administration of justice m teaching men to respect: law: and 
the diminution of national wealth in proportion as propertv 
became insecure and as excessive commercial restrictions were 
adhered to. Hor can it escape his attention that without 
some form of religion no society can hold together long, and 
that the degree of its influence may be taken as a fai/index 
of the soundness and durability of the concomitant parts; 
The indispensable conditions for the foundations of the 
social fabric may, indeed, be deduced a priori from the laws 
natur ®.; precise degree in which they 

ought to be combined, to bring about a certain result, must 
be _gleaned from a close examination of social phenomena 
and the knowledge so obtained afterwards verified by com¬ 
parison with psychological laws, and the known results of 
analogical combinations. By the pursuit of such methods 
men have erected social fabrics in times of great anarchy, 
founded empires on the ruins of old societies, and made the 
mean capital of a petty state the meridian of the earth’s- 
poleon ” ltneSS Charlemagne, Erederic the Great, and Ha- 

The great object of social dynamics is to trace each of the 
principal features of every generation to its causes, in the 
generation immediately preceding it. This may appear, where 
single states are concerned, to present little difficultv • for 
every element in each nation can have its causes distinctly 
marked out among the aggregate conditions that , constituted 
the state of society in the preceding centuries. But such 
spwl ®es o# c oM e the materials of the elements 
which determine the leading qualities attaching in common 
to vast groups of progressive communities, which it is the 
aim of social dynamics to resolve in their complex causes, 
in showing what group of antecedents have generated.each 

TT 9. 
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of the general phases which constitutethe 
one generation. The difficulty of establishing this filiation, 
and mounting to the most general laws of t^e succession 
social states, is increased in proportion to the number o 
distinct nations, and to the • discrepancies o , ’ 

which they involve; for, according as men arekeptunder 
the action of various, and often clashing agencies the uni- 
formities of succession, as well as of co-existence beco 
more fragmentary, and present insuperable obstacles to the 
,*science which seeks to evolve them out of general laws. 

Nevertheless, this , difficulty is not without its advantage in 

affording a more ample field for the verification of the middle 
axioms of the science; since the assumed general uniformity 

may fairly be regarded as a derivative_law oniumaTi nature, it 

it accounts for all the phenomena which falls under its influ 

ence in so diversified a theatre. , 

As it is only through the intermediate uniformities that 
we can hope to grasp the higher generalisations of the 
science, the means of testing their correctness cannot be too 
highly valued. Now this is afforded to us through the varie¬ 
gated social phenomena which constitute the living society 
of every age, and the different degrees of prosperity and 
'decline they manifest in the various stages of their existence. 
If any uniformities of succession will enable ^ to explain 
-.why some nations continue to remain as they have beg , 
-and scarcely seem to ebb and flow while otoers have spent 
•their vigour at the commencement, and others blazed out 
• in glory a little before their extinction; why the meridian 
of some have been the most splendid, and others have fluc¬ 
tuated, and experienced at different periods of tl f ir ^ te ’ 1C j e 
different reverses of fortune; it is evident that such, uni 
formities, found available for scientific explanation in so many 
contrary instances, maybe relied upon as derivativei laus 
, even if they only make out the case so far as their influence 
•inthe generation of the phenomena could be expected to 
-extend. Axioms of this nature, which can be brought to the 
test of diversified experience, must form the first stepping¬ 
-stones to higher laws; and if they can be deduced from 
ultimate principles of human nature, these higher generalisa¬ 
tions which it is the object of sociology to reach will be 
■ brought within the Emits of judicious conjecture, and the 
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suggestion started easily verified by comparison, either with 
the a 'priori law, or with the simpler uniformities already 
revealed. 

The laws of social dynamics have been hitherto sought by 
two distinct paths, the consilience of which on any one 
point, has been deemed to furnish a strong verification of the 
generality of the resulting uniformity. The progressive 
tendencies of society have been pursued both in individual 
communities and large groups of nations, whose social ele¬ 
ments bore in any respects a kindred character. The con¬ 
clusion, in M. Comte’s view, broadly announces the law that 
the course of progressive states of society, as well as that 
of separate nations and individuals, is marked by three dis¬ 
tinct phases: the theological, which presides over the elemen¬ 
tary stage; the metaphysical, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the middle; and the sceptical, or positive 
philosophic feature, which is the predominant element in the 
third. This generalisation, however, notwithstanding some 
striking coincidences, is not reconcileable with fact; nor 
is one of so sweeping a nature likely to be gained while 
the elementary laws of the science, which must form the 
platform to such a principle, are not yet raised from 
the ground. Similar empirical axioms have been gathered 
from an analytical survey of social phenomena, of a less pre¬ 
tentious character, and more within the limits of truth, but 
still open to occasional exceptions, and of course unverified 
by psychological laws; such as the aphorism of Eacon, that 
in the beginning of states arms flourish, while intellectual 
qualities are predominant in their maturity, and mechanical 
agencies characterise their decline; and those of some French 
historians, which imply that as society advances mental quali¬ 
fications gradually assume control over animal force, and 
masses prevail over individuals; that the first occupation of 
mankind is chiefly military, which becomes by degrees ab¬ 
sorbed in productive pursuits, until the spirit of clanship is 
entirely transformed into an agent of the industrial arts. 
These generalisations, even if strictly true, only assume the 
appearance of so many sage conjectures, and can be held of 
no scientific value, until shown to arise out of psychological 
principles, and connected with the more complex uniformi¬ 
ties to which they are akin. The error of speculation in. 
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this branch of sociology appears to consist in grasping at 
yagne generalities, which seem to coincide with fact, but 
leave us without knowledge to state why they do so. 

Such generalisations, however useful they may prove in 
the subsequent stages of the science, can be of no avail 
before the science can hardly be said to have commenced. 
To iattempt to inaugurate the study of an a posteriori science 
by the fashioning of such universal propositions, is like com¬ 
mencing to erect a building by the formation of pediments 
to which we have no reason to know that the edifice will 
correspond. The only mode by which any advance can be 
made .in the construction of sociological science is by 
mounting from the simplest and most evident unifor¬ 
mities to those of a more universal and complex character, 
and seeking at every step to infer what laws of human 
nature are involved in their production. A successful in¬ 
ference will lead us to connect many generalisations before 
deemed empirical with the ultimate principles of psychology, 
and to interweave them in a web of confirmatory relation with 
the lowest uniformities of the science. Thus, stations will 
ultimately become opened in all quarters, and cross-lines 
interposed, so that no accurate generalisation can be drawn 
from history without having its higher laws assigned, and 
being fitted into its precise place in the system. This is 
the invariable method by which all sciences that relate to 
successive phenomena, which have reached a high degree of 
development, have been cultivated. Nor can we see any¬ 
thing in sociology to exempt it from its influence. Yet the 
science was no sooner propounded by Yico, and began to 
excite any degree of attention, than its cultivators entered 
into hot discussion upon the last question that the science 
even in the highest state of maturity could be expected to 
resolve—-viz., whether there results from the progressive 
movements of society either a cycle or a trajectory course P 
Whether society revolves in an orbit, or moves in a straight 
line and so never returns to any of its former states?—a 
problem whose resolution has about the same relation to 
thei discovery of social laws, as the disquisitions of Thales on 
the:first element of all things, have to the Galilean physics 1 . 

1 The work of Giambattista Yico, entitled, Principi di Scienza nuova 
d’Intorno alia Commune Natura delle Nazione, first saw the light at 
Naples in 1725. But the most eulogistic of his editors admit that he 
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vfFhe moral sciences have their department of probable 
evidence as well as the physical, and that to a. far greater 
extent. Since, in addition to their subjects being less ad¬ 
vanced and exposed to more uncertain, intricate, and fluctu¬ 
ating agencies, there are many branches of evidence in them 
where direct certainty is unattainable, and the most that can 
be gained is a high degree of probability. By far the 
greater portion of the inferences we draw with reference to 
ordinary life, from the government of a kingdom to the 
crossing of a street, is of this character. Did we wait for 
grounds of complete certainty before we moved in the per¬ 
formance of any action, we should ever stand still. Human 
society would be in a state of perpetual blockade. Our 
only resource in the generality of cases is to calculate 
probabilities, and act upon them. ¥e perceive that a 
specific point cannot be definitely established, and examine 
all the probabilities capable of being adduced in its favour, 
and weigh the aggregate amount with those against it. 
In proportion to the exact degree in which one or the 
other preponderate, ought to be our acceptance or dis¬ 
trust of the proposition. When arguments tend to esta- 

was quite incapable, on account of the narrow circle of his erudition, 
to construct theories reducing to the philosophical union of causal con¬ 
nexion the multifarious phenomena of history. Vico, as far as Greek 
and Latin antiquity went, was erudite enough, and his historical 
theorems and postulates receive plausible support from that sidex>f 
humanity; hut he knew little either of the Oriental world or of the 
Middle Ages; and hence his abstract generalisations met with complete 
discomfiture when applied to interpret the phenomena which these 
stages of humanity present. His theory of the course of nations, being 
exclusively modelled on the Roman world,. is ^pite in conflict with 
the'vast confederations of European civilisation; and he regards those 
instruments on which the generality of the seers of the present age; rely 
for the indefinite amelioration of their species, as the principal agents 
in bringing about that decline in European commonwealths which, ac¬ 
cording to his system, is again to reduce mankind to a-state of primitive 
barbarism. The press, in Vico’s view, is an engine calculated to obscure 
and weaken the judgment by the spread of useless facts (Op. lat. i. 
p,41); religious toleration., a mark of the entire want of sincerity in re¬ 
ligious conviction (Scienza nuova, pp. 350, 424). The abandonment of 
the ancient languages as a means of transmitting thought, according 
to the same author, will lead to the destruction of taste and philoso¬ 
phical acuteness (Opusc. p. 16). We need say no more to show the 
reader that Vico can hardly be trusted as a telescope of the future. 
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blish the point they are intended to support with various 
degrees of probability, no bare summing up of the single 
results will give us an accurate idea of the strength of the 
cumulative evidence without taking into account the de¬ 
flection of the converging lines of argument and the amount 
of probability the conclusion receives, not only from the 
number, but from the variety and opposite nature of the 
proofs.. Tor example, if a certain conclusion be made out by 
three lines of argument, each establishing a probability in its 
favour, varying as f, -f, and f; in adding up these fractional 
probabilities, it ought to be taken into account, to what 
degree the adduced reasons vary in their subject-matter; 
and if this be to any extent, an additional fraction should 
be annexed to the aggregate sum to represent the im¬ 
probability arising from the inference that a proposition 
should be untrue which was supported by testimony of so 
discordant a. nature. There are likewise cases in which 
some deduction must be made from the total result for 
a contrary reason. Tor example, if the testimony of three 
witnesses be taken who have been in collusion with each 
other, in casting up the individual probabilities in favour 
of each party’s testimony an abatement must be made in con¬ 
sideration of the identity of interest existing between them. 

The latter is an instance of joining probabilities by way of 
addition, the result of which is an aggregate probability greater 
than the individual instances of which it is composed. There 
is another mode by way of deduction, where the certainty 
diminishes with every new instance of probability implied in 
the proof; as when we adduce the testimony of one witness, 
that he has heard a thing asserted by another, who was not 
himself an origii^. witness, but who obtained it from one 
who professed to have ocular evidence of the fact. The 
former chain of evidence was termed by Mr. Bentham a self¬ 
corroborative chain; the latter, a self-infirmative chain 1 . 

Both are applicable to the summation of that class of pro¬ 
positions, whether physical or moral, which approximate to 
the truth, but do not universally obtain in all cases; such as, 
Most pious men are grave; Most rulers are influenced by 
self-interest; The generality of aged persons are cautious. 


1 Rationale of Judicial Evidence, book v. 
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Now, it often happens when such proximate generalisations 
are connected with others in a given proportion, through a 
term which is common to both, that it is required to be 
known what probability will attach to the occurrence of the 
new term with either of the other terms. Thus, if two out 
of every three pious men are grave, and three out of every 
four studious men are grave, what probability is there that 
every pious and studious man will have the property of 
gravity? The answer will obviously be -fj-. Tor the pro¬ 
bability against the supposition will arise out of the com¬ 
pound of the single probabilities. Now, against the occur¬ 
rence of the first there is the chance of -J-, and against the 
second -J, the compound result of which (-f$) deduced from 
unity assigns the probability we have determined upon. 
Hence the aggregate probability is greater than the indi¬ 
vidual ones f or -|. Again, suppose that proximate generali¬ 
sations similarly connected were required to be dealt with 
by way of deduction, the probability arising from two pro¬ 
positions taken together in this case will be correctly mea¬ 
sured by the probability arising from one abated in the ratio 
of that arising from the other. Thus, if nine out of ten 
charitable persons are religious, and five out of every twenty 
inhabitants in London are charitable, the probability that 
any metropolitan citizen is religious will be or somewhat 
less than It is evident that there can be many links to 
such calculations, but each additional step only involves a 
repetition of the principle we have laid down. 

Proximate truths of this kind may, however, occasionally 
be transformed into universal propositions of scientific accu¬ 
racy, by assigning some mark which clearly separates the 
accordant from the exceptional cases; and reasonings de¬ 
pendent upon them may be carried to any length we please, 
by taking care, in the introduction and composition of every 
fresh generalisation, to annex the sign on which its uni¬ 
versality depends. Tor instance, the proposition Most per¬ 
sons who have uncontrolled power employ it ill, may be in¬ 
vested with a universal character, either by assigning the 
features which invariably characterise licentious despots; 
viz., weakness of judgment and will, with depraved habits, 
or by assuming the opposite qualities to these as exceptional 
cases. Thus, All persons of weak judgment and depraved 
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habits who, have uncontrolled power employ it ill; or, All 
persons - who have uncontrolled power employ it ill, provided 
they are not persons of unusual strength of judgment and 
confirmed habits of virtue. Now, if we annex to this pro¬ 
position another of a similar character, as, All absolute 
monarchs have uncontrolled power who are independent of 
the active support of their subjects, we may deduce from both 
the universal conclusion that all absolute monarchs employ 
their power ill who do not need the active support of their 
subjects, unless they are persons of unusual strength of 
judgment and confirmed habits of virtue. It is of no con¬ 
cern how rapidly such conditions accumulate, provided we 
assign the distinguishing rank to each proposition, and ex¬ 
press the aggregate with every additional conclusion. 

Occasionally, as in reasonings which concern large masses, 
and do not in the slightest degree ; affect the actions of iso¬ 
lated individuals, proximate generalisations . are all that is 
required, even to establish a conclusion of, scientific value. 
Neither the general or the statesman desires complete accu¬ 
racy in the data on which they found their respective mea¬ 
sures for the guidance of the numbers over whom they pos¬ 
sess control. . It is enough for them to know that most 
persons comport themselves in a particular way, since their 
speculations refer almost exclusively to cases in which vast 
groups of men;are acted upon simultaneously, and in which, 
therefore, what is done or felt by most persons determines 
the result produced by or upon the general body. In these 
cases proximate truths assume the nature of precise gene¬ 
ralisations with reference to the results to which they are in¬ 
tended to lead. The properties of multitudes can only be 
ascertained by approximations of this nature, but they are 
not the.less strictly amenable on that account to scientific 
law than those of individuals. 

The probable inferences in the moral sciences which corre¬ 
spond to those drawn in the physical, from: the resemblance 
of their objects to phenomena whose properties for the most 
part lie beyond the grasp of our faculties, may be ranged 
under the head of example and analogy. We are not able to 
penetrate beyond the vista of the present, and form indu¬ 
bitable inferences with respect to the future effects of certain 
actions upon any specific individual; for, being ignorant of the 
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impulsive forces .which .generate individual character, and the 
laws according to which they act, we want all the data that 
could help us to a conclusion of scientific value; yet we augur 
the complexion of those effects, and in the generality of cases 
find we are not far short of the truth. These conclusions 
are found to predict in many eases with tolerable accuracy 
what will be the future position of a character chiefly de¬ 
pendent on fame, on knowledge, and talent, for success ; 
and >that with no further data on the part of their framers 
than what is afforded by superficial observation. They 
know what has occurred in past instances will occur again 
if similar conditions supervene, and they leap from the re¬ 
semblance of properties to that of effects. This is strictly 
the argument of example. It is induction on practical mat¬ 
ters, the laws of whose action are hidden from us, but whose 
uniformities we nevertheless predict, grounding our inference 
upon the effects which the laws have exhibited in the past. 
Qf this kind of loose induction Horace will afford us an 
example: “If my father,” says the poet, “wished to per¬ 
suade me from squandering my estate in profligate living, he 
would point to some spendthrift who had ruined himself 1 .” 
The father of the bard left him to infer from the example of 
Barrus, and the son of Albus, who had : both impoverished 
themselves by luxurious living, that those who so act com¬ 
monly come to ruin. The staple argument of most people 
assumes a similar form,, They judge simply from past effects; 
and according to the constancy with which the uniformity in 
question has obtained, they imply its occurrence in future. 

■To such kind of inference there can be no objection, if not 
stretched further than the limits in which it has been ob¬ 
served warrant; but the evil is, that men leap from a few 
casual instances of successive or concomitant uniformity to, a 
wide generalisation, implying a.law of causation between the 
phenomena concerned. Having observed that the country 
prospered under unfair institutions, or that trade flourished 
1 “ Insuevit pater optimus hoc me: 

Ut fugerem, exemplis, vitiorum quseque notando. 

Cum me hortaretur parce, frugallter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo quod mi ipse paressem, 

Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius? atque 
Barrus inops ? magnum documentum ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit.” Hor. Serm. i. 4. 
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during tlie last war, they arrive at the sweeping conclusion, 
without looking into the circumstances of the case, that such 
institutions are essential to the welfare of the community, 
and that commerce is increased by foreign war. But pre¬ 
vious to any inference being made, men should not only 
regard things as they are, but look to the causes which pro¬ 
duce them, and endeavour to discover their mutual inde¬ 
pendence. If the uniformity seem to be connected with no 
law that we can discover, the extent to which it is to be 
relied upon, is simply a case of calculation by the ordinary 
laws of probability: where, however, it appears as the result 
of a causal tie between the sequential or concomitant pheno¬ 
mena, the laws of which, however, we cannot calculate, we 
may regard the uniformities as universal laws, and predict 
their occurrence in all instances which do not present coun¬ 
teracting obstacles to their agency. The discovery, however, 
of such conflicting agencies, and the nature of the law on 
which the uniformities themselves depend, are necessary to 
raise them out of the category of conditional truths, and 
invest their prediction with scientific certainty. 

Analogical evidence, in a strictly moral sense, comprises 
that kind of inference which is drawn from mere resem¬ 
blance of relations 1 ; as if from the assumption that the colo¬ 
nies stand in the same relation to the mother country as a 
child to its parent, any one were to argue that unconditional 

1 ‘‘Everyone knows,” says Bishop Berkeley, in his Minute Philo¬ 
sopher, “that analogy is a Greek word, used by mathematicians to 
signify a similitude of proportions. For instance, when we observe 
that two is to six in the same proportion (ratio) as three is to nine, 
this similarity or equality of proportions (ratios) is termed analogy.. .. 
The schoolmen tell us that there is analogy between intellect and sight; 
forasmuch as intellect is to the mind what sight is to the body; and 
that he who governs the state is analogous to him who steers a ship.” 
It would, however, greatly contribute .to philosophical exactness if the 
word were confined to one of the three senses for which it is now too 
indiscriminately used. We have called, in conjunction with most 
metaphysicians*, the grounds of analogy those on which the physical 
sciences rest. If this term be accurate, another ought to be found to 
distinguish resemblance of qualities, and a third, distinct from the two 
preceding, to express similarity of relation. While the three meanings 
are huddled together under one name, confusion of ideas must ine¬ 
vitably ensue. 


See Foundations of Evidence, p. 171, with note. 
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obedience to all the degrees of the central authority was the 
clear duty of the colonists; or from the similarity of relation 
existing between a nation and its rulers, and a joint-stock 
company and its board, that the people were perfectly at 
liberty to choose their own governors, cashier them for mis¬ 
conduct, and in case of need to frame a government for 
themselves. In this narrow sense, however, analogy is rather 
suited for illustration than argument, nor can we adduce any 
example in. which its force arises above that of weak proba¬ 
bility. Arguments which arise from the direct similarity of 
things are weak enough when the evidence does not amount 
to a complete induction; but when we introduce the element 
of the similarity of relation of things, the amount of proba¬ 
bility dwindles in rapid proportion, and exhibits an- inherent 
inferiority of conclusiveness. 

It, however, very frequently happens that analogical argu¬ 
ment is capable of meeting both cases, and rests its inference 
not only on similarity of relation, but on the direct resem¬ 
blance between the things themselves. As an instance of 
the high conclusive force which double analogies of this kind 
are capable of attaining, we may adduce Butler’s famous 
argument in favour of the divine origin of Christianity. The 
proof may be said to consist in close compact inference from 
the resemblance of the system of nature and the economy of 
God’s visible dispensation in the natural world, to the system 
of religion and the economy of G-od with regard to the present 
and future state of our moral being. We may also regard it 
as an argument by strict analogy, inferring the truth of the 
Christian religion from the fact that it puts forth the same 
relations to man and its author as the system of nature. If 
we grant, therefore, that God created nature, we cannot well 
avoid the conclusion that the Christian scheme, so similar to 
it in its deepest and broadest relations, should have sprung 
from the hands of the same artificer. The force, however, of 
the argument in the last case is derived from the strength 
which attends it in the former, or may be said to be con¬ 
founded with it. From the evidence of design and profound 
adaptation of parts to meet certain ends which the Christian 
religion exhibits, we infer its divine origin, just because similar 
evidence in the case of nature has led mankind to the conclu¬ 
sion that it came from God. The conclusiveness of the proof 
does not proceed from mere similarity of relation, but from the 
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fact of that resemblance arising, out of vastness of design, and 
intricate and elaborate co-ordination of parts with reference 
to ai constituted whole which mark both systems, and stamp 
them as the works of the same author. The degree of con¬ 
fidence to be placed in this and similar analogical arguments 
will depend,, of course, on the amount of similarity as con¬ 
trasted with that of dissimilarity involved in the case, taken 
in conjunction with the extent of our knowledge of the indi¬ 
vidual subjects whose properties are compared. If the unex¬ 
plored region of unascertained properties be large, or if we 
have reason to think that many remain concealed whose dis¬ 
covery might affect' the probability to which the recognised 
resemblances point, faint stress indeed should be laid upon 
the evidence. 

Notwithstanding the argument of analogy in the cases 
already contemplated, is never able to reaclf’above a high de¬ 
gree of probability, it may occasionally form the ground of rigid 
scientific inference in disproof of the position of an adversary. 
Though it cannot help the philosopher to a certain conclusion 
on any one point, it can enable him by means of what the 
ancients called evo-rao-is 1 2 , to demolish every position which his 
adversary takes up against it. Evidence which may be inade¬ 
quate to establish a complete inference, may be amply suffi¬ 
cient for refutation. If the peculiar character of the subject 
prevented Butler from demonstrating^ with scientific rigour 
the divine origin of the Christian faith, he, at all events, 
annihilated, with the analogical weapon, the position assumed 
by the deists of his day, viz., that the Christian religion could 
not be true since it contradicted and falsified the natural pre¬ 
sumptions and intuitive convictions of mankind, by proving 
that the system of nature involves difficulties of no less 
startling a character. He thus overthrew a falsely assumed 
principle by the allegation of an unanswerable fact 3 . 

1 Instance brought forward to disprove the general principle of an 
adversary. See Karslake’s Aids to the Study of Logic, vol, ii. p. 83. 

2 Butler himself seems to have regarded his argument in 4 this light, 
for he writes:—“If there be an analogy or likeness between that 
system of things and dispensations of Providence which revelation in¬ 

forms us of, and that system of things and dispensation of Providence 

which experience, together with reason, informs us of, i. e. the known 
course of nature, this is a presumption that they both have the same 
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FALLACIES. 

BBOEMITJM. 

As we have followed the reasoning process in every diver¬ 
sified combination it assumes in science, and laid bare the 
mechanism by which every description of scientific truth is 
reached, it only remains for us to notice the variety of illu¬ 
sions to which the process is exposed,—the different forms in 
which error is capable of simulating reason and deceiving 
mankind. To some extent, indeed, this has been already 
performed. At every stage of the scientific process certain 
errors were to be guarded against and corresponding decep¬ 
tions pointed out; yet, since many remain unnoticed, and all 
are more or less connected in a chain of mutual dependence 
and relation, it becomes essential to a scientific view of the 
subject, to allot to them a distinct portion of the treatise. 

fallacies are commonly divided into two grand classes ac¬ 
cording as they interfere either with the canons of the syllo¬ 
gism; or introduce false premises, or lead to a conclusion 
different to that of which proof is required. The first are called 
fallacies in dictione , or formal fallacies, in which the conclusion 
does not follow from the premises. The latter are termed 
extra dictionem ,, or material fallacies, which are good as far as 
the reasoning is concerned, but false as to the matter, the 
premises being either wrongly assumed, or the conclusion 
foreign to the subject. The first kind may be considered under 
two heads. The’fallaciousness of some being evident from 
the bare form of the expression, without regard to the mean¬ 
ing of the terms, such as undistributed middle, illicit process, 
and negative premiss; while that of others requires the mate¬ 
rial sense of the middle term to be inquired into-before the 
ambiguity can be cleared up, which happens in all cases of 
ambiguous middle term, except its non-distribution. Of 

author and cause; at least so far as to answer objections against the 
former being from God, drawn from anything which is analogical or 
similar to what is in the latter; for an author of nature is here sup¬ 
posed.” Introduction to the Analogy. See Karslake’s Aids, &c., vol. 
ii. p, 83. 
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these we shall treat in two chapters under the head of formal 
lallaeies and fallacies of language. 

The material fallacies, in their moral and physical rela¬ 
tions, may be ranked under premiss unduly assumed, and 
irrelevant ^ conclusion. The former class will lead to the 
consideration of non causa pro causa in all the various phases 
it is capable of assuming in both order of sciences, as incom¬ 
plete. enunciation, groundless, assumption, false analogies, and 
petitio principii , or the assumption of a premiss, either iden¬ 
tical with the conclusion or unfairly implying it. Irrelevant 
conclusion will comprise that large magazine of fallacies so 
commonly drawn upon by vulgar dialecticians, such as ap¬ 
peals to the passions, shifting ground, eternal raising of 
objections, and use of complex terms, which enable the dia¬ 
lectician, while employing the same words, to make out his 
case m a sense quite foreign to the matter in dispute. An 
additional chapter on this branch of fallacies will exhaust 
the subject. 

There is no fallacy which does not fall naturally under 
one of the foregoing heads. Even those sophisms which 
arise irom self-love, interest, or passion, and which so power- 
fully mnuence civil concerns, ordinarily involve some of the 
intellectual obliquities above referred to, and are capable of 
bemg hunted out and condemned on the same grounds. The 
idola of Bacon might appear to be fallacies of another genus, 
and have been so characterised by Dr. Whewell; yet, on a 
close analysis, they will be found mere exemplifications of 
the fallacies above enumerated, only expressed in a more 
popular form. Eor, what else is characterised by Bacon’s 
illusions of the Eorum (idola Eori), but the common ambi¬ 
guities of language; or what other thing does he caution his 
readers against, under the name of illusions of the tribe and 
illusions of the den (idola tribus, idola specus), but the fal¬ 
lacies of groundless.assumption and unwarrantable induction ? 
In reality, no fallacies have risen out of the application of the 
inferential process to modern science, which had not been 
already provided for under the heads of the old logical 
division. ■ ° 

It must not be assumed, from the strict manner in which 
we have laid down the boundaries of the different fallacies, 
that each is only capable of being referred to one distinct 
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head. It occasionally happens that one fallacy may present 
so many different aspects, according to the light in which it 
is looked at, as to he referable to one or two heads, under 
both the formal and material division; in which case, the 
only resource is to place it among that class to which it 
bears the nearest kinship. This is most frequently the case 
with dialectical fallacies, where the sophist either envelopes 
his false principle in a variety of disguises, or avoids its 
distinct statements in the elliptical language of ordinary 
reasoning by a suppressed premiss, leaving his hearers to 
supply one which is either untrue or does not establish 
the conclusion. In the latter case the fallacy may not 
only have as many relations to one genus as another, but, 
until the sophist has drawn his inference, it remains a matter 
of doubt to what particular head it may be referred. . Tor 
example, if a man, after dwelling on the abuses of religion, 
proceed to infer that the system so deformed is false, we must 
suppose him to assume either that every power distorted 
from its natural uses cannot come from God, which is a 
palpable falsehood, or that every false religion is corrupt, 
which, however true, proves nothing, the middle term being 
undistributed. Now, in the former case, the fallacy would 
be referred to the head of extra dictionem ; in the latter, to 
that of in dictione. It is a matter of no concern to the 
sophist whether his hearers assent to the false premiss or 
to the unsound syllogism, as long as they can be brought 
to admit the conclusion 1 . 


CHAPTEK I. 

FORMAL FALLACIES. 

§ 1 .—Illicit Process and Undistributed Middle . 

To this head may be referred all those forms of reasoning* 
which violate any of the canons of pure inference, as laid 
down in the book on syllogisms. Of this kind is the fallacy 
so much in vogue of supposing the conclusion false because 
the premiss is false, or because the argument is illegitimate.^ 

1 Wliately’s Logic, chap. v. 

x 
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as if any one should show the futility of an argument , ad¬ 
vanced to prove the Divine existence, and thence infer that 
God did not exist. .Inreality, the discarded argument ought 
to go. for nothing: its refutation proves nought beyond its 
individual weakness, nor can it be extended further without 
involving an illicit process of the major. Thus, supposing 
the existence of God was rested on the universality of the 
belief, and a nation was adduced as destitute of belief, the 
sophism by which such a refutation would be erected into a 
disproof of the existence of the Deity would be—Whatever is 
universally true must be believed; the existence of God is 
not universally believed, therefore it is not true; in which 
true. is taken universally in the conclusion, and only par¬ 
ticularly in the .major premiss. In like manner, others are 
inclined to infer the truth of the premises from that of the 
conclusion, which involves the fallacy of undistributed middle: 
As what is universally believed is true; the existence of God 
is universally believed, therefore it is true; where the term 
universally believed is taken twice particularly. Yet it may 
be fairly assumed, if an able reasouer produce no other argu¬ 
ments in defence of his position than such as are easily 
exploded, that his opinions are untenable, and that the con¬ 
verse of his doctrine is true. Hence.no greater damage can 
accrue to a cause than to leave its defence in the hands of 
feeble advocates, since ordinary people take their exposition 
as an accurate measure of all that can be said in its favour. 
Nothing is more common to persons who are fluctuating 
between two sets of tenets, than to become firmly attached 
to one of them through hearing a weak-minded advocate 
argue against them.. 

Another fallacy akin to the present is mistaking a con¬ 
trary for a contradictory proposition, or inferring, against the 
rules of opposition, that because one view is false its contrary 
must be true. Thus, if any one were to argue from the fact 
that the cholera was a visitation from God, that its causes 
did not depend upon any physical laws, he would fall into a 
fallacy of this kind. Dor there is not such direct opposition 
between the two cases that both cannot be true together, 
which is the law of contraries. In fact, the probabilities 
are strongly in favour of the latter supposition; since we 
know nothing of pestilence that may not be traced to some 
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kind of material agency, though we cannot lay our hands 
upon the precise combination of causes in which some of 
them take their rise. This fallacy appears in the form of 
undistributed middle. Whatever does not depend on phy¬ 
sical laws is a visitation from God; the cholera is a visitation 
from God; therefore it does not depend on physical laws. 

Jt may be observed, that the infraction of the rules .of 
hypothetical—viz., proceeding from the denial of the ante¬ 
cedent to that of the consequent, or from the establishment 
of the consequent to the affirmation of the antecedent, also 
involves illicit process of the major and undistributed'middle. 
Thus, if the existence of God be universally believed, it must 
be .true; but it is not universally believed, therefore it is not 
true; and if the existence of God be true it must be uni¬ 
versally believed, but it is not universally believed, therefore 
it .kuot true. 


CHAPTEE II. 


T.E,B BA L FA LLAO IE S. 

§ 1 .—Ambiguous Middle. 

Iw the case of undistributed middle, the extremes of the 
syllogism are compared with two different parts of the same 
term: we have now to consider a series of fallacies in which 
the middle, being used in two different senses in the two pre¬ 
mises, is compared with two different terms. The first class 
of them may be referred to the head of fallacies Of equivo¬ 
cation. Of this kind is the argument of Plato 1 , which is 
generally taken up by those who advocate a system of 
national education as a panacea for everything: No one 
desires evil knowing it to be so; to do wrong is evil, 
therefore no one desires to do wrong cognisant of the true 
nature of what he desires, but only in consequence of 
ignorance. No one could assent to the major unless the 
term evil were restricted to that class of objects which either 
interfered with our own happiness, or frustrated that of 
others in matters where our own interests were not con- 

1 In his Gorgias. 
x 2 
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cerned. In the minor, however, the term is taken in its 
most general sense, and being in that character applied to 
the major term, leads to a palpably wrong inference. Yet 
from this argument Plato inferred that virtue is a branch of 
intelligence, and is to be produced by intellectual cultivation $ 
and made the proposition the basis of his ethical system, 
in which he was followed by most of the philosophical 
schools among the later G-reeks 1 . With a similar “ paltering 
with words in a double sense ’ 9 were the arguments of the 
ancients relative to the summum bonwm infected, the word 
good being at one time intended to mean what was good for 
oneself, and at another what was good for other people. 
The proper mode of dissipating such verbal ambiguities is 
by drawing a distinction, and granting or denying the pro¬ 
position according to the different meanings implied in the 
statement.- Of the use of this instrument the scholastics 
were the most powerful masters; and it still furnishes in the 
continental universities one of the most powerful weapons of 
theological controversy. 

Another example of ambiguous middle may be instanced 
in the argument by which many set themselves against a 
judicious reform of the electoral system. Thus, whatever 
interferes, with the influence of property is pernicious; the 
measure in question interferes with the influence of pro¬ 
perty, <fcc. Now, the major should never be accepted in an 
unrestricted sense; because property may exercise a perni¬ 
cious as well as a beneficial influence, according as it is 
administered; and if the proposed measure simply tended to 
deprive the possessor of property of the power to abuse his 
influence, the objection would, of course, fall to the ground. 
There are a class of words which, from being indiscriminately 
applied to distinct meanings, are peculiarly liable to lead 
those .who employ them into fallacies of this character. 
Of this kind is the word same , which sometimes denotes 
similarity, but is as often employed to point out identity • 
as when we say: “ The same person whom we observed 
yesterday,” we do not mean an individual resembling the. 
one whom we saw in dress and features, but the same 
identical person; but if the word is applied to a house or 
a stone, the expression by no means signifies identity, but 


1 Mill’s System of Logic, vol. ii. p. 446. 
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mere similarity of relation. Prom this double signification 
of words arise frequent cases of ambiguous middle, as in the 
argument of Bishop Berkeley to prove the existence of an 
eternal mind: “ Ideas cannot exist without a mind in which 
they inhere; I have the same idea to-day as I had yester¬ 
day ; but this would be impossible, unless there was a mind 
in which it could exist during the interval of its absence.” 
Here Dr. Berkeley confounds, under the word same, resem¬ 
blance with identity, and uses the term in the latter sense 
when he ought only to have employed it in the former 1 . 

Occasionally this fallacy assumes the form of an interro¬ 
gation, in which many questions are asked under the guise 
of one; so that whatever answer is given the sophist may 
bring under the response the cases to which it does not 
apply. To detect the ambiguity it is necessary, to answer 
each question separately. Thus, the question discussed by 
Cicero in the third book of the De Officiis , whether anything 
vicious is expedient, belongs to the fallacy of interrogation; 
from the ambiguity of the word expedient, which sometimes 
means conducive to temporal prosperity, sometimes con¬ 
ducive to the greatest good. Now, if the reply to this 
question be in the negative—that is, if the latter sense be 
applied to the word expedient, it is the custom of the sophist 
to introduce the former. Por example: "What is vicious is not 
expedient; whatever conduces to wealth and aggrandisement 
is expedient; therefore it cannot be vicious. If the response 
be affirmative, of course the order will be reversed: Some¬ 
thing vicious is expedient; whatever is expedient is desirable; 
therefore something vicious is desirable.. 

Another group of fallacies under this head arises from 
men taking for granted that paronymous words —%. e. those 
which spring from one root—must convey exactly the same 
meaning. This assumption is of common occurrence, as few 
express the terms in precisely the same words throughout 
the discourse, but continually vary them to suit the structure 
of the sentence, and to divest their style of a pedantic air. 
Nor is the practice at all illogical, so long as the variety of 
expressions in which the terms are clothed point to the 
same identical meaning; but since paronymous terms do not 
invariably do so, the assumption, when not carefully watched, 

1 Mill’s System of Logic, vol. ii. p. 451. 
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is often likely to mislead. Thus, if any one inferred from 
the fact that theorists and projectors are unfit to be trusted, 
that his neighbour ought not to be trusted :because he has 
formed projects or theories; he would imply that the bad 
sense which, we attach to mere theorists and projectors is 
equally applicable to any one who forms theories and pro¬ 
jects, which is by no means the case. It is not indispensable 
to sophisms of this kind that the fallacy lurk in the middle 
term. Though classed under that head, it may lie in one of 
the terms of the conclusions. Thus: To be acquainted with 
the guilty is a presumption of guilt; this man is so acquainted, 
therefore we may presume that he is guilty. This argument 
proceeds on the supposition of an exact correspondence 
between presume and presumption, which, however, does not 
exist; for presmiption ! is commonly used to express a kind 
of slight suspicion, whereas to 'presume amounts to abso¬ 
lute belief 1 . Such fallacies being built on the grammatical 
structure of language, are usually termed IPallacia iiqurm 
aictionis. 

As an additional instance of this class we may cite the use 
of the word representative, which, from the verb which forms 
its root, is taken not unfrequently to mean, in the case: of a 
member of a legislative assembly, a person who is bound to re¬ 
present the exact opinions of the majority of his constituents on 
all points, and never to act on his own responsibility; whereas, 
law and usage has defined the term to mean one who * is 
chosen to represent the interests of a; certain constituency 
according to the best dictates of his <own judgment* and un¬ 
biassed by any undue extraneous influence. Such aperson 
may . consult the opinions of his constituents before making 
up his mind on a question that may concern them, but be is 
not bound either to be their spokesman, or* resign his seat, 
though he may pursue the latter^ course-from motives ; of 
delicacy. 

Tinder the head of ambiguous middle > may be ranked the 
fallacy of division, which consists in the middle term being 
used in the major premiss collectively and in the minor dis* 
tributively; and the fallacy of composition, which simply re-* 
verses this order, taking the distributive sense first and the 
collective sense after. Of these the most, glaring examples 

1 Whately’s Logic, ch. v. 
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are-: Seven is one number ; five and two are seven; therefore 
five and two are one number ; or the reverse: live and two 
are two numbers;'seven is five and two, therefore seven is 
two numbers. Of the last kind is the Owemte fallacy, di¬ 
rected against the doctrine of human responsibility: i±e 
who necessarily goes or stays is not a free agent; you must 
necessarily go or stay, &c, in which the major is ho who is 
compelled to go or compelled to stay, is not a free agen > 
which can be readily conceded; but as the minor changes the' 
midd le term into sheer compulsion to take the alternative ol 
these two courses, the conclusion is abortive. Such, likewise, 
is the fallacy which leads many to speculate m lotteries, 
which is thus stated by Dr. Whately 1 : The gaining of a high 
prize is no uncommon occurrence ; and what is no uncommon 
occurrence may reasonably be expected; therefore the gain¬ 
ing of a high prize may reasonably be expected. The con¬ 
clusion, being evidently confined to the person who makes the 
inference, must mean “ reasonably expected by a certain in¬ 
dividual ;” therefore, for the major premiss to be true, the 
middle term must be understood to mean, no uncommon 
occurrence to some one particular person; butthe minor, 
which has been placed first, can only be true in the sensn of 
no uncommon occurrence to some one* or other; and thus 
gives rise to the fallacy of composition. 

This fallacy is' of frequent occurrence m civil concerns, as 
is instanced in the mode in which people lose sight ot the- 
aggregate results of acts in their separate insignificance. 
Thus the profligate forgets while -he infers that each single 
indulgence can be of little harm to his constitution, that the 
collective amount may undermine its vigour ; nor -do the . 
avaricious seem to be aware, while they attempt to convince 
their own conscience and others that they are not bound o 
subscribe to this or the other benevolent institution, that the 
practical conclusion which they draw is that, all charity may 

be dispensed with. . ,, 

The last verbal fallacy we shall notice is the fallacia accn 
dentis, together with its converse, fallacia a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simplicity; in each of which the middle is used 
in one premiss to signify something considered in its absolute, 
essence, and in the other to imply, besides- its simple nature, 

1 Logic, cb. v* 
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tfae accidents and relative conditions it is liable to assume. 
-Liras, in th efallacia accidentis we draw a simple, unrestricted 
absolute conclusion from one that is only true by accident, 
as it we were to decry antimony because (on account of its 
misapplication) it produces bad effects; or to attribute to elo¬ 
quence all the evils to which its abuse leads; or to medicine 
the errors of certain ignorant practitioners. Of a similar kind 
s the fallacy of the epicureans, who concluded the gods must 
have human form, because, among all creatures in the world, 
men alone had the use of reason. The gods, said these philoso¬ 
phers, are very happy; none can be happy without virtue ; 
there is no virtue without reason; and reason is found nowhere 
except m the human form: it must be avowed, therefore, 
that the gods have the human form. Season, however, is not 
essential to the human form, but only accidentally connected 
with it: it was, therefore, puerile to conclude that because 
ae gods were endowed with mind they must also have hands, 
leet, and other human appurtenances. The converse fallacy 
of passing from what is true in some respects to what is true 
absolutely, may be instanced in another argument of this 
school of philosophers to prove the same proposition. The 
gods must be invested with the human form, because that form 
is most beautiful, and everything beautiful must be in God 
.°r, f®. the human figure is not beautiful absolutely, but only 
m relation to bodies, it does not follow that it must be in 
God, who is only the inheritor of absolute perfection: i e 
perfection without any imperfection. The following is a 
similar fallacy, which Cicero puts into the mouth of Cotta to 
disprove the existence of God : If God exist, he must be in 
possession of all virtue; but we can attribute no virtues to 
b-od like those m men, therefore no deity exists 1 . It did not 

. How, says Cotta, il can we conceive God, since we can attrihufo 
t0 Hi ™\ For sh aH. we say that He has prudence? But stace 

r nd d hato fnr 8 ‘k t le cho * , bet ween good and evil, what need can 
God have for this choice, not being capable of any evil? Shall we sav 
He has intelligence and reason? But reason and intelligence serve to 

fhfvJp* t( i US Wh[c } is unknown from that which is known. Now 
Lnf no }\ m S unknown to God. Neither can justice be in God- 

because this relates only to the intercourse of men; nor temperance’ 
5^ e -Yif haS n -° desir , e ** to moderate; nor strength, since He is susceptible 
•t°Wf her pam or labour, and is not exposed to any danger. How 

Cicero° r Na?ura Km, b.ffi inteUigence OT virtue?” 
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strike the framer of this argument that there was just a 
possibility that virtue in man might only exist m a relative 
state from the imperfection it exhibits, and that the source 
from which it was derived might he traced back to ms luil 
plenitude in God. To deny that there is no virtue m God, 
because the imperfect, virtue which exists m man cannot be 
ascribed to Him, is tantamount to the assertion that because 
no rivers can exist in the sea, the ocean has no water; or is 
equivalent to saying that the fact which proves God to have 
no intelligence is that nothing can be hid from Him; that, 
in other words, He sees nothing, because He sees everything; 
that He can do nothing, because He can do everything ; that 
He enjoys no happiness, because He possesses all happiness. 
It is, as if a rustic, who having never seen any houses but 
those covered with thatch, and having heard that there were 
no roofs of this nature in towns, should conclude that there 
were no houses in towns, and that the dwellers m them were 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. 


CHAPTER III. 

MATERIAL FALLACIES. 

§ 1 —Non Causa fro Causa. Fallacy of Groundless 
Assumptions. 

The largest group of material fallacies may be assigned to 
undue assumption of premiss; which is in fact the cause ot 
nearly all the sophisms which have obstructed the progress 
of science, either in the shape of incongruous theory, false 
objections, or any erroneous statement of tact, the raise 
premiss is not unfrequently introduced as a thing quite in¬ 
dubitable, of which mankind never ventured to exercise the 
slightest doubt; just as Charles the Second made the mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Society believe, that a live fish did not 
increase the weight of any vessel of water in which it was 
placed, by requesting an explanation of the phenomenon 
as a real fact. Sometimes the groundless statement is in¬ 
troduced as “a well-known fact, universally admitted, 
or “ a circumstance not a little remarkable; or rfc may 
be covertly insinuated, by way of illustrating the pre¬ 
tended fact which is so assumed. Thus, the opponents ot 
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Copernicus argued that the earth did not move; because, in 
that event, a stone let fall from the top of a high tower would 
not reach the ground at the foot of the tower, but at a little 
distance from it, in a contrary direction to the earth’s course. 
In the same manner (said they) as a ball when dropped from 
Me mast-head of a ship in full sail d Q es not fall exactly at 
the foot of the mast , but nearer to the stern of the vessel. The 
Copernicans might have silenced these objections by drop¬ 
ping a baH from the masthead; as it turned out upon 
actual experiment that it does fall at the foot as the theory 
requires. But the spurious fact was so plausibly stated that 
the_ Gopernicans admitted its truth, and struggled vainly to 
make out a difference between the two cases. 

To. this head may be : referred that wide class of fallacies 
which, ascribes. objective existence to abstractions. From 
the abstract principle that nature abhors a vacuum, philoso¬ 
phers formerly taught that vessels full of water break when 
they freeze, and by the contraction of the water leave a 
vacuum which nature cannot endure. It has, however, been 
discovered that the fracture arises from a contrary reason; 
S ?£ e -T- ater wben frozen occ upies more space than in a state 
oddity, and consequently breaks the vessels which do not 
afford room for the expansion. Of a similar nature were the 
abstractions which corroded the bulk of the Aristotelian 
physics ; such as the abstract perfection of circular motion, by 
which the Stagyrite attempted to prove that the planets move 
m perfect circles ; and the assumption that generation and 
corruption only happen between'contraries, which led him to 
infer that the heavenly bodies were incorruptible, simply 
because circular motion had no contraries 1 . Extreme in¬ 
stances of this tendency to substitute a priori conceptions for 
actual realities, may be found in the abstract notions by which, 
many of the ancients sought to resolve the principles of the 
universe. Some placed the explanation of all phenomena dn 
a J° a7r€l P 0J/ ” or infinitude of things; others in the ra 6v. 
and the ra m 6v, that is to say, in entity and nonentity,'— 
while an authority, which was destined to command opinions^ 
u)r nearly two thousand years, settled this important point 
by deciding that matter, form, and privation were to be con¬ 
sidered the principle of all things* 

1 Galileo Systema Cosmieum, Dial. i. p. 30. 
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Another prejudice that leads to the fallacy of groundless 
assumption, is the notion that differences in nature corre¬ 
spond to distinctions in language ; extreme instances. of 
which maybe found in modern as well as in ancient inquiries; 
With the Greeks, however, this fallacy was most conspicu¬ 
ously prominent, partly on account of the philosophic struc¬ 
ture of their own language, which led them to imagine that 
all its generalisations of natural phenomena were exact tran¬ 
scripts of reality; and partly because their own ignorance of 
everv other language debarred them from perceiving the true 
functions of language, or from drawing a distinction between 
terms loosely abstracted from things by vulgar perception, 
and others which had been scientifically invested with a 
determinate connotation. Hence they never fdreamt it was 
necessary to distinguish things which their language con¬ 
founded, or to combine objects that the popular phraseology 
of the country had kept apart; but they set on analysing and 
sifting the general terms of their language, as if the vague 
notions they embodied, had been formed by some inspired 
process, and warranted by Heaven to reflect the exact reality 
of things. Accordingly, when Thales was asked what is the 
greatest thing ? he replied; Place ; for all other things are in 
the world, but the world is in it. In Aristotle we have the 
consummation of this mode of speculation. Thus, m in¬ 
quiring into the existence of void, or empty space, he enu¬ 
merates the different senses in which we say one thing is 
contained in another. Por example, the part is m the 
whole, as the finger is in the hand; the ? speeies is in the 
genus as man is included in animal; the government ot 
Greece is in the king, and various other senses are exem¬ 
plified, but of ah these the most proper is when we say *a 
thing is in a vessel, or, generally, in a place. Then examining 
what place is, he comes to the conclusion that if about a 
body there be another body including it, it is m place, and 
not, if otherwise. Proceeding, then, to the question of a 
void, he, as usual, examines the different senses in which the 
term is used, and adopts, as the most proper, place without 
matter He then proves that so blank a thing cannot exist, 
from such arguments as these : In a void there could be no 
difference of up and down; for as in nothing there are no 
differences; so there are none in privation or negation; but a 
void is merely a privation or negation of matter; therefore, 
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in a void bodies could not move up and down, which it is in 
their nature to do. When we compare such attempts to 
extract facts out of the loosest forms of language with the 
scientific reasoning of our day, we may cheerfully allow the 
ancients their decided supremacy in the walks of sculpture 
and eloquence, in consideration of our more splendid domi¬ 
nion over nature. 

We are not unfrequently led to take our own conceptions 
ol the possible, as famishing the actual limits to which its 
boundary extends; nor is this unfair, if the things we place 
outside the line be. really impossible, in the light of being 
absolutely inconceivable without over-riding some of the 
elementary principles of the thinking faculty. Thus it 
would be by no means wrong to assume that the same object 
cannot be in two places at the same time; that something 
can spring out of nothing; or that the laws of number can 
be otherwise than what they are. But the evil is, that men 
conlouna this strict sense of the word impossibility, with that 
which belongs to what is purely inconceivable; on the score 
ol the matter which is placed in that category being entirely 
strange to them, and requiring some strain on their concep¬ 
tions before they can bring their mind to entertain it. Thus 
bt. Augustine denied the existence of, the antipodes, be¬ 
cause he could not see how it could be brought about; 
and Bacon rejected the Copernican system simply because 
he could not conceive so great a void in the celestial regions 
as that system assigns to them. In like manner the Carte¬ 
sians waged war against Newton’s law of gravitation, assum- 
ing the principle that a thing cannot act where it is not; and 
so plausible did the objection seem to that great astronomer 
that he imagined a subtile ether to line space, through the 
medium of which the attraction of the various planetary 
bodies might be conveyed to each other. “ It is inconceivable/’ 
said Newton, m propounding this theory, “ that inanimate 
brute matter should, without the mediation of something 
else which is not material, operate upon and affect other 

matter without mutual contact.That gravity should 

be innate and essential to matter so that one body should act 
on another through a vacuum, is to me so great an absurdity 
that I believe no man who has. a competent faculty of 
thinking m philosophical matters can ever fall into it.” It 
does not appear to have struck Newton, that with regard to 
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the mere inexplicability of the phenomena, that motion by 
impact is quite as mysterious as impulsion at a distance, with 
no intermediate agencies between; and that since the latter, 
as we are fully assured, is the ordinary mode by which one 
spiritual substance acts upon another, we can fand no dim- 
culty, if circumstances require it, to invest material sud- 

stances with a similar property. . 

The same conception of impossibility has been at the 
bottom of most of the absurd theories of modern times, from 
the vortices of Descartes to the Neptunian system of geology. 
In metaphysics it has exercised rampant sway as maybe wit- 
nessed in the theories of Malebranche and Leibnitz to ac¬ 
count for the conformity of states of mind with peculiar dis¬ 
positions of bodies without direct contact, which these phi¬ 
losophers believed impossible. Leibnitz attributed the tact 
of such dissimilar substances acting in concert to a pre-esta¬ 
blished harmony” existing between them; which caused then- 
motions to beat always in unison, just as two clocks which, 
though unconnected, strike simultaneously, andalways point 
to the same hour. Malebranche’s theory ol “ occasional 
causes” was a refinement on this conception. Instead of 
supposing the clocks originally arranged so as to strike 
together, he held that when the one strikes G-od interposes, 
and makes the other strike in correspondence with it. 

No prejudice is so apt to lead men to assign real causes m 
nature to the agency of pure chimeras, as that of mistaking 
their subjective notions for objective laws; as may be witnessed 
to a great extent in astrologers, who, referring every natural 
production to the influence of the stars, made out that there 
must be an immoveable heaven beyond the celestial orbs, 
because the earth produces different things m different 
countries; just as if India could not produce ivory, and babea 
precious drugs, and Italy wine and oil, unless there were an 
immoveable heaven to present a diversified and unchangeable 
aspect towards different portions of the globe. To the influence 
of ;his prejudice may be ascribed the popular notion, that the 
advent of comets and eclipses always portend great evils to 
subjects and princes; which has caused an infinite waste of 
stout prophesying and prediction to the no small terror of 
nations. Had the chronologies of Helvicus borne the most 
distant approximation to truth, Rome would have been de¬ 
stroyed some scores of times; nor has it been for want ot 
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similar forethought in modem times that Paris and London 
ttave not as often undergone the same .fate 1 . The marvel 
however, is not that direful mortalities and plague, or the 
death oi some great potentate happen to coincide with the 
amval of a comet or an eclipse, but that they fall out . so 
olten without them; for such celestial phenomena come 
round so frequently, that we are inclined to suspect by the 
laws ( of chance that wars and pestilence should be oftener 
associated with. them. Moreover, there is no reason why 
causes so .general and removed as these should have any con- 
siaerable effect on the earth, or act at one point more than 
an ° t r h ® r > o r threaten a king rather than a tobacconist. 

-With the latter class of groundless assumptions may be 
ranked the inclination to take refuge in omens and au¬ 
guries as exponents of the future, which is so prevalent 
among the inferior orders of our day, and which exercised 
so potent an influence over the destinies of the ancient 
empires. Even Dr. Johnson would not go abroad on Fri¬ 
day through a pre-existing notion that he must encounter 
misfortune; and we all know that no Italian host will 
mne thirteen together, or sit down with a party of eleven. 
If an ancient general missed his footing in landing on any 
expedition the omen told so fearfully on the courage of the 
s °, ® r . s > the chances of his success were consider- 
a " i diminished. Hence Caesar, who was much in advance 
of his time m all respects, on accidentally stumbling in effect¬ 
ing an embarkation on the African coast, had the presence of 
mind to convert the direful presage into a favourable one, bv 
exclaiming, “Africa,'I embrace thee.” Frequently the omen 
took the form of a lucky or unlucky name, which the gods 
were supposed to send in prognostication of a future event. 
J-hus the Greeks, as Herodotus tells us, were encouraged in 
their enterprise on their way to Mycale by the arrival of a 
deputation from Lamos; from the fact that one of the indi¬ 
viduals comprising it was called Hegisistratus, or the leader 
ol armies. 

Another fallacy no less generally diffused, may he noticed in 
the practice of blending our own inferences with descriptions 
ot what we have seen, so as to confound the conclusions 

nl d j d for i th . e old rom aneers, Bean Swift accom- 

phshed for this class of propheciers: none have survived the renowned 
predictions of his Isaac Bickerstaff. renowned 
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drawn from fact with actual observation. Thus_it was stoutly 
maintained hy the anti-Copernicans, that the system ol 
the Danish astronomer could not be true, because they sow 
the, sun rise and set; the stars revolve in circles round tho 
•nole; and they felt the earth to remain, immoveable under their 
feet. But we now know that their alleged experience con¬ 
sisted entirely of inferences; from a set of phenomena equally 
reconcileable both with the Ptolemaic system,; and with that 
against which they objected. To the same absence of ability 
to discriminate between inference and the perception on which 
inference is grounded, may be attributed many of the marvel¬ 
lous stories by which posterity is astounded, and amused. A 
wandering meteor in a churchyard is sufficient to call up m 
the mind of a rustic the presence of a supernatural visitor; 
nor could many observant travellers of antiquity get rid oi 
the impression derived, from the sight of some Airmans in a 
state of abject abasement, that they belonged to a race ol men 
whose heads grew out of their breasts, and not from their 
shoulders. It is singular to observe bow full of conjectural 
inference is the most naked statement that can be wrung 
out of an, illiterate person conceming.the facts which he saw. 
He observes a sheet of lightning strike a house, and imme¬ 
diately asseverates his conviction- that he ,saw_ a bolt drive m 
the wall, and not unfrequently goes in search of it. lively 
word in his description hasmts surmise, and each sentence is 
accompanied with a theory. So far, as Dugald Stmvaxt ob¬ 
serves, is a plain ungarnished statement of natural tact from 
being a result of nature, that , the capacity to;perform it may 
be regarded as unequivocal evidence of a mind trained by 
long and successful study to the most difficult of all arts, the 

interpretation of nature 1 . „ , , 

' A common assumption, and one by no means confined to 
vulgar minds, is the habit of assigning anything as a cause 
which precedes another, or exists in casual connexion with. it. 
Thus, because the wealth and power of the country increased 
under the old electoral system, and during the continuance 
of the Test Act, it was a standing argument with a large 
portion of the community when the abolition of such things 
were talked of, that the prosperity of England was owing to 
their influence. I'or a similar reason it has been assumed that 

1 Elements of the Philosophy of Mind, vol. ii. ch. ii. sec. 5. 
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^ e . n ^^ ona ^ debt is the cause of the national prosperity; 
that, because in mediaeval times provisions were more equally 
distributed, a low degree of refinement is more favourable 
to the enjoyment of the masses of a community than a high 
state of civilisation*. In the same manner it was concluded 
that the star which is called the dog-star is the chuse of the 
heat which prevails during the time of its ascension, and the 
increased mortality which attends its zenith in warm cities. 
Virgil himself, imless his language may be deemed figurative, 
was guilty of this fallacy when he wrote : 


Aut Sirius ardor: 

Ille sitim morbosque ferens mortalibus segris 
Nascitur, et kevo contristat lumine ccelum.— 2En. x. 273. 

„ /ow *f there were any truth in such conjectures, it would 
follow that in those countries where the situation of the star 
above the horizon is most perpendicular, heat should be the 
most severely felt; but so far is this from being the case, that 
its greatest altitude is accompanied with extreme cold. Such 
fallacies, though receiving a distinct name in the scholastic 
logic, as that ox post hoe, ergo propter hoc, or cum hoc, ergo 
propter hoc are only violations of the cautions with which we 
have surrounded the method of agreement; and all infractions 
ot similar rules with respect to the other methods may be 
regarded as so many distinct fallacies, and invested with 
corresponding designations. 


§ 2 .—Incomplete Enumeration. 

One of the most common infringements of a principle 
affecting the validity of three of the experimental methods is 
that of incomplete enumeration, or of forming a conclusion 
upon the effects ot causes of certain phenomena before ex- 
amming all the circumstances in connexion with them. This 
is the fallacy of inductio per enwmerationem simplieem, which 
Bacon censured as one of the primary sources of the errors 
which infected the ancient systems of philosophy. Men, 
after observing a few facts, grasped at the most sweeping 
generalisations, being impatient of the tardy results of passive 
observation, and having no idea of the experimental mode of 
investigation. Hence in everything which concerns natural 

1 Nov. Org. Aph. 46. 
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phenomena their theories went astray, as they assumed in¬ 
stances which nature either flatly contradicted, or failed to 
corroborate by actual fact. On such loose inductions Bacon 
attempted to throw ridicule by citing the case of an ancient 
sceptic who,—on being shown by a Pagan priest the register 
of those who had discharged the benefactions they had made 
to the gods on condition of their preservation from impend¬ 
ing shipwreck, as a proof of the miraculous interposition of 
God,—drily asked, where were the names of those registered 
who, after making similar vows, had perished. 

Yet instances of such loose reasoning are by no means 
wanting in modern times, even among men of great 
eminence, and are to be traced in many of the ordinary 
axioms of civil intercourse. Locke, for example, in his 
Treatise on Education, seriously advises all parents and go¬ 
vernors of children to inure them to great hardship, dining 
them at all hours in the day, bathing them in snow during 
winter, and habituating them to long fasts and fatigues; 
because, he remarks, those who have undergone such dis¬ 
cipline never fail to carry a robust body through manhood, 
and live to extreme old age: but had this distinguished 
metaphysician taken pains to collect the number of those 
who had died under the experiment, he would most likely 
have modified his opinion. Another instance occurs in the 
plausible notion so generally entertained by the old political 
economists, that men of lavish expenditure encourage in¬ 
dustry, while the mere hoarder confers no benefit on society 
by his gains 1 . Here, then, are two sets of phenomena in¬ 
volved, one open and palpable to the senses, while the other 
lies under the surface, and cannot be reached unless by a 
penetration which, irrespective of sense, follows out things to 
their natural results. The fallacy consists, as most sophisms 
of this kind commonly do, in losing sight of the latent effects, 
and restricting the generalisation to mere sensible pheno¬ 
mena, as if they were the only instances concerned. The 
generous expenditure of the liberal is observed to feed 
labour, encourage industry, and stimulate the arts: every 
tradesman flourishes with whom they have connexion, and no 
misery is seen at their gates. It is, however, overlooked 

1 The first paradox was maintained by Coleridge, the second hy 
Rousseau. 
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that the money, of the avaricious, as far as the great masses 
of the community are concerned, is more usefully employed ; 
for their savings, after passing into the hands of their banker, 
or having been invested in the funds, is lent to some mer¬ 
chant or manufacturer, and employed in hiring spinners and 
weavers, or opening some new channel of commercial enter¬ 
prise, and thus gives occupation and bread to far more hands, 
at one venture, than the money of the generous employ 
during the whole of their career. But the careless observer 
does not see what becomes of the miser’s money. The 
vulgar impression is, that it is locked up in an iron chest, 
which is not opened unless at the dictation of stern neces¬ 
sity ; while the number of flourishing tradesmen that the 
profusion of the liberal feeds, is at once evident to the most 
obtuse vision; and this in so palpable a manner, that no 
one ever thinks of the far greater group of artisans whom 
it might employ in industrial and far more remunerative 
occupations. Hence comes the prejudice universal previous 
to the time of Adam Smith, and even not yet exploded among 
the majority of the educated classes, that prodigality encou¬ 
rages industry and parsimony oppresses it 1 . 

§ 3 -—Fallacy of False Analogies . 

Analogies, whether including similarity of relations or 
resemblance between the properties of objects themselves, 
are generally introduced in discourse either for the purpose 
ot mere illustration, or of moving the intellect to the recep¬ 
tion of certain opinions in the shape of direct evidence, or 
by way of argument and illustration combined. In the two 
latter cases only it falls under the cognisance of lo^ic; the 
iormer branch of the subject belongs to the rhetorician. 

An error in analogical reasoning may occur either in over¬ 
estimating the probative force of the proof, or in asserting or 
implying resemblance in points which are essential to the 
argument, simply from resemblance in other features which 
are indifferent to it. It is to the last case that the fallacy 
m question more particularly applies. A common instance 
may be cited in the inference commonly drawn in favour o£ 
despotic government, from the similarity of relation which 
holds between a prince and his subjects and a father and his 

1 Mill’s System of Logic, vol. ii. p. 400. 
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family. The common people of every community are always 
in a state of infancy, and since paternal authority is neces¬ 
sary to promote the happiness of children, it is argued that 
the superior sagacity of the prince ought to interpose by 
direet mandate to advance the welfare of his subjects. Nor 
would the inference be at all unfair, if the analogy agreed! 
in the essential point which contributes to make paternal 
government the best possible form for the administration of 
private concerns—viz., the affection of a father for his family 
and his superior wisdom and experience. But it is just in 
this very point where it breaks down. Bor experience shows 
that we can never rely upon the existence of these properties 
in political despots; evil favourites in many cases getting 
between them and their subjects, and creating jealousies and 
misunderstandings which involve either one or both in ruin. 
■Were parental management likely to be disordered by similar 
causes, the result would be anything but good government* 
Another instance of this fallacy may be adduced in the 
common opinion that states, by the very constitution of 
things, have the same periods of infancy, manhood, and de¬ 
crepitude that are found in the individuals who compose 
them,—that after the enjoyment of a certain amount of 
vigorous action decay must stamp its furrows upon empire 
just as it writes its wrinkles on the human body. Loose 
generalisations of this sort from history may furnish simi¬ 
litudes to illustrate or adorn; but if obtruded in the shape of 
analogies from whence to reason, they will occasionally be 
found upon examination rather to turn the argument the 
opposite way than make out the conclusion. Thus, in the 
present case, the decay of the vital powers in natural bodies 
are traceable to the spontaneous progress of those very 
changes of structure which in their earlier stages constitute 
their growth to maturity; while so far is this from being 
the case in political bodies, that the advance of those changes: 
cannot, unless by palpable mismanagement, have any effect 
but the still further continuance of growth. Hence the 
analogy in question establishes an opposite conclusion tm 
what it was intended to make out. Bor, if it prove any¬ 
thing, it certainly is this, that bodies politic can only die 
of disease or violent death; or, in other words, that they 
can have no old age. 
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This spphism, which scholastics termed a non tali pro tali, 
is generally allied with that of jpetitio princi/pii, the analogy, 
which is the very thing to be proved before it can be ad¬ 
duced in evidence, being first assumed and argued from as if 
universally admitted. In this form it is frequently used to 
throw ridicule upon an opponent’s reasoning, when he has in¬ 
cautiously let slip one or two loose expressions which admit 
of being illustrated by a burlesque parallelism. A ludicrous 
example of the fallacy in this guise may be found in the 
parliamentary debate on unlawful societies in Ireland, which 
took place in 1824 1 . “ True philosophy,” Mr. Mackintosh 

had said, in alluding to the word hate applied by the Catholic 
Association to the Orangemen of Ireland,—“ true philosophy 
will always contrive to lead men to virtue by the instru¬ 
mentality of their conflicting vices. The virtues, where 
more than one exist, live in harmony together. But the 
vices bear a mortal antipathy to each other, and furnish to 
the moral engineer the power by which he can keep them 
under control.” “Admirable!” replied Mr. Canning; “ but 
the poor man who has but one vice must be in a very poor way 
—no fulcrum, no moral power for effecting his cure ; whereas 
his more fortunate neighbour, who has more vices than one 
in his composition, is in a very fair way, indeed, of becoming 
an honest member of society. How would the honourable 
gentleman like to have this doctrine introduced into his 
domestic establishment ? If I had a drunkard in my house¬ 
hold and dismissed him on account of this fault, it would be 
totally out of my power to recommend him to the honour¬ 
able gentleman. But if I had the good fortune to discover 
he was also a thief, might I not with a safe conscience send 
him with an excellent recommendation, saying, I send you a 
man whom I know is a drunkard, but whom I am happy to 
inform you is also a thief; you cannot do better than employ 
him; you will make his drunkenness counteract his thieving, 
and bring him out of the conflict a very moral personage.” 
This felicitous exaggeration is founded on a misconception 
of the word vice, confounding it with crime, and then se¬ 
lecting two cases which instead of being conflicting are in 
reality accessory to each other. It may be remarked that 
the most brilliant raillery of this logical statesman may be 
traced to a dexterous employment of analogical fallacies. 

1 Hansard. 
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There is no more effective weapon in dispute tbamthe fallacy 
of a non tali pro tali sharpened with an ironical edge. 

, Under this head may be classed those fanciful analogies 
upon which many of the ancients founded physical theories, 
and which have drawn some of the moderns into inferences 
quite at war with common sense. Thus Pythagoras, find g 
.that the relative distances of the planets bore an exact pro¬ 
portion to the divisions of the monochord, concluded that 
the action of these bodies in their orbitual motion gave: rise 
to the fictitious music of the spheres 1 ; as it the melody ot 
the harp entirely depended on the proportion of certain dis¬ 
tances between the strings, and not in tlm least on the sound¬ 
ing-board or wires of the instrument. It has been similaily 
held, that because certain combinations of numbers prevailed 
in some natural phenomena, they must run through the whole 
of nature; as, that there must be four elements, smce there 
are only four possible combinations of hot and cold, wet and 
dry; that there must be seven planets, because there were 
seven metals, and even because there were seven days m the 
week. Kepler himself limited the number to six, simply 
because there were only five regular solids: besides, six 
was a perfect number that is equal to all its factors—viz., 
0 4-2 + 2 or 3 + 3, wHcli was an additional reason why 
there must be exactly six planets. < The Pythagorians, m a 
similar way, were unanimous in thinking that the decima 
number, as it surpassed most others m perfection, must be 
found in every celestial combination; and being acquainted 
with only nine heavenly bodies, to make up the enumeration, 
stoutly maintained that there was an antichthon or counter¬ 
earth on the other side of the sun invisible to us. Even Huy- 

* Shakspeare’s delightful allusion to this conceit in the Merchant of 

Venice will, no douht, he familiar to many of our readers: 

“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this hank, 

Here we will sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Becomes the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, # 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. —Act v. sc. 1. 
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gens was persuaded that when the number of the heavenly 
bodies had reached twelve, that further look-out was useless • 
-«ven .Divine power could not go beyond that sacred number! 
wT a Slmilap kmd was the assumption of the ancients, that 
because nature in many objects realised their abstract ideas 
. perfection, that a similar adherence to the most perfect 
imagmabie entities ought to pervade the entire umverse. 
ikis was a most convenient principle, which dispensed with 
all examination of instances, and enabled them to come to a 

HtSeelnp ^ aatural phenomenon with 

wS fnT nC1 ! e °{ ) 0U I ht Thus > if an 7 a ^ion of nature 
was to be investigated, the ancients had only to ask them- 

ahnnt ? P osslble wa y s a thing could be brought 

naW fon Sel !i *5? m .° st P erfect > as the sure course which 
® f J °, W , e 1 d ' For “stance, because the heavenly bodies 
2 3rf f K they must move in circles, and that with uniform 
fOT 'tyof movement would be censurable in 

_ 1, n cou id not be tolerated in the celestial regions. Nor 
for +>, Ce Suct “ ascmia g los t upon some of the moderns; 

li, fl C °^ e ?i leanS , alle ^ ed m favoar their system, that it 
placed fire m the centre of the universe, the only position which 

SthS el T nt C °- Uld consis tently occupy in conformity 

mtVnf e t i PreC /f den i e f Ven *? dignit ^’ aud those customary 
rules of etiquette which prevailed in other parts of the universe. 

§ 4 .—Petitio Princi/pii. 

° f petit -° P^ctpib or begging the question, 
wforE * c fc ? - n 111 a circle or assuming a premiss 

lt \ Ulrfair y implies the conclusion. The theologian would 
furnish an instance of the first, were he to prove the au- 

SmfotLff he Cmrcll l rom Scripture, and the inspiration of 
Scripture from the authority of the Church. To prove the 
existence of God on the same authority, or to argue that a 

ET x WaS g< ?° d ,because we ought to support it, would 
afford an extreme instance of the second. 



intn i-f cI a*'>• pmiosopner tell so frequently 

this xra 1 Se ^‘ ~jf an instance of his performances in 

ZfJ?* T “jy adduce ^ proof of the earth being the 
central spot of the universe : ® 

1 Arist, de Soph. Elenc. cap. xxvii. 
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She nature of heavy things is to tend to the centre of the 
universe, and of light things to fly off from it; 

But experience proves that heavy things tend towards 
the centre of the earth, and that light things go off 

Therefore the centre of the earth is the same as the 
centre of the universe. 

It is clear that heavy things tend towards the centre of 
the earth; hut how could Aristotle deduce from this fact that 
they tend to the centre of the universe unless by ^ummg 
in the major that the two centres are identical, which is the 

W ThereTs no falkty m° the category which is apt toputon 
more disguises, and to hoodwink men more readily mto false 
principles, or to present them with more plausible reasons 
For their errors, than the assumption of the thmg in dispute^ 
Sometimes it appears in support of a had geimralisation 
explain away the outstanding exceptions which conflict with 
the theory. ^ Thus, when it was objected to the psychological 
system of Gall and Sphurzheim, that Voltaire (if the> P^o- 
logical busts were accurate) had the organ of veneration verj 

large; it was alleged by the phrenologists tha ^®, loouted 
-of that philosopher for the Deity was so great thathescouted 
all existing forms of worship, simply because they fell below 
his idea of the majestic and sublime nature of that worship 
which befitted so great a Being. Goethes deficiency in 
ideality, and Mozart? s want of harmonic perception when 
. 1 .../ L_ J. 1 .„ standard, were accounted lor m 


a similar manner. These individuals had the organs 

&3S of^ 

amounted to this : The system .of phrenology is true, there- 
“o exceptions to /he theory exist which cannot be 
rationally accounted for, and proved to accord with it, whmh 
is one of the most glaring instances of reasoning in a circle 
that the vagaries of philosophy afford*. 

i These instances do not invalidate the entire system, but only the 
hasty generalisations winch led its framers, in faculty of 

Issien to every inch of the cerebrum the precise feeling and tacnlty or 
tflSch it was the organ. The tripartite division of the bram which t 
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mi -?^® 10naI1 7 tW ® falI f e y comes before us in the shape of 
mistaking a sign of a thing for the thing itself—a mistake 
however, of so gross a nature that it could not possibly pass 

n U r l Ulll r " S P aCe of time interfered P as an aIent 

m the deception. In past ages, for example, certain opinions 
were casually associated with peculiar interests, and though 
the interests have long bepn hrmod wifi. • g 

in which Tir • • . Wltla the circumstances 

tafc™ ««« 7 i their ° rl S ln > I et the opinions are still 
SriL n P r UmP c Ve - P fT f of their tangible existence. A 
feWv fnfefr^f 0 - mi " akmg a si ^’ from which one might 
in fL certain phenomenon, for a cause of it, occurred 

claims Th^Et ° f , who resis ted Roman Catholic 
W the o g ^ e S er P art 1 of the enactment commonly known 

Sm revnC 6 ° f tk f Penal ;P aws , was framed at the epoch™ 
the revolution, and was enforced with a view to discover the 

partisans of the Pretender. The creed of the CathoHc as 

t C ecw!t rem Thf ’ T n0t - is guUt ’ hut the means of de- 
w h n u/o i Th * cr f ed wa . s sim P l 7 a sign or badge of those 
But to unhoPHdf ° a t ) 1 rl , nce outlawed by the constitution, 
nired and the thepenal laws after the attachment had ex¬ 
pired, and the political danger passed away, was as if a 

heef. 1Strate ir? 1 ? received information that a murder had 
and hS ltted V "T 11 who wore spectacles and a wS 
nd having apprehended a man distinguished by these an 
pondages, should, upon its being ascertained that no murder 
was committed, still refuse to relinquish his man persisting 

mSder the , wig w f e conclusive evidence of thf 

murder All believers m transubstantiation being suspected 

SLsestrofT\r hich tke > w deemed treasonable^te 

Ee of the 1 r ° ne ’ f eir cre ? d was taken as a certain 
punishment StTi. and ex P„ ose 4 its professors to severe 
exiled W?' i,®. k hen the foreign attachment with the 
i ^ y had ceased, the Catholic was punished for be¬ 
lieving m transubstantiation. P 

One of the most notable disguises which this fallacy nuts 

effect or fii S f aS i the ° riginal cause of a iu dispute an 
sSt to he a e er ^- C °a SeqUenCe ° fthe TC ry principle which is 
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to prove tlie divine origin of Christianity, which is derived 
from the marvellous speed with which it subjected the world 
to its tenets. ¥e need no miraculous interposition, argues 
the historian 1 , to account for what is fully explainable by 
human agency; and he immediately collects under distinct 
heads the causes which had conjointly operated to the wild¬ 
fire spread of the Christian doctrine. The principal ol these 
are—the pure lives of its professors; the indexible firmness 
with which they adhered to their principles* despite ol raci?, 
gaol, and all the horrid instruments of death; the zeal they 
manifested in the propagation of their doctrines, and the 
subserviency of all other views to that end ; the social bond 
of brotherhood perpetuated among their members, and the 
regularities of daily worship. But G-ibbon forgot m stating 
these and similar reasons as natural agents in the spread oi 
Christianity, that he was assuming the very thing m dispute. 
It is obvious that the features he alleged so far from being 
natural, were about the most startling phenomena that could 
present themselves in a corrupt state of society corroded by 
moral pestilence of every kind: so that his pretended proot 
leaves the swift propagation of Christianity quite in “ 
explicable on human grounds as it was before. This kind ol 
explanation is not a whit better than the light let m upon 
the foundations of the earth by the cosmogony of the Indians. 

“ The world rests upon an elephant, and the elephant upon a 
tortoise,” say the Brahmins. But, then, what does the tor¬ 
toise rest upon ? . . , , 

A similar instance of this fallacy m its ^ most concealed 
guise is presented in the reasoning, by which Hobbes and 
Bousseau rest the mutual obligations of members ot a civil 
community upon a supposed social compact, aparc Irom all 
motives of utility and interest. According to the latter, 
sovereigns are compelled to provide for the welfare oi their 
subjects, and subjects are bound to maintain dutiful allegiance 
to their sovereigns, by the terms of a contract entered mto by 
their barbarous progenitors in renouncing savage liie, and 
agreeing to establish a political society. In the same manner 
Hobbes, throughout his Leviathan, deduces with elaborate 
gVill, the obligations which men are under, to obey even the 
most desnotic mandates of their rulers, from a promise made 
by their ancestors, at the foundations of society, to leave then? 

* Decline and Fall, ch. xvi. 
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destinies in their hands. A great deal of good ingenuity, 
however, might have been spared by these philosophers had 
they reflected that even if the compact had been drawn out 
m precise terms and the document on which it was written 
hermetically sealed, and transmitted to future generations, it 
could only have bound the race of men who subscribed it. 
In no further case could it have held without the admission 
ot the very principle of expediency and interest they discarded 
as a ground of obligation. Thus we are forced back by the 
conclusion they adopted, to the enunciation of the operating 
motive their reasoning endeavoured to exclude. To have 
established that conclusion, they should have proved not 
on jy ? ha * a social compact did exist, but that it was an all- 
s cien ground to link generations of men together in sup¬ 
port ot the same institutions and the same line of policy. 
.But they assumed this which was the radical point in the 
argument, and consequently proved nothing. 

Occasionally this fallacy masks itself in mere forms of 
expression either assigning as a reason for a thing expressed 
in the abstract the same thing re-stated in the concrete, or 
making the concrete statement first, and then alleging as proof 
the same thing expressed in a concrete form. Thus the load¬ 
stone attracts amber by reason of its magnetic virtue * the 
poppy has a soporific virtue because it lulls to sleep. These 
sort of pretended explanations, though ungallantly termed 
ladies reasons, are by no means confined to the gentler sex. 
the gravest philosophers have dealt in them, and none, per¬ 
haps, so much as the Stagyrite himself. The English lan¬ 
guage, on account of the diverse character of its origin, which 
has ^owded it with words nearly synonymous in meaning 
but widely different m expression, is peculiarly suitable to this 
orm of begging the question. For a sophist can, if he chooses, 
Drrng forward a proposition expressed in words of Saxon 
origin, and pretend to prove it by giving utterance to the 
very same sentiment m language of Norman derivation, or 
wee versa. This is the common mode of reasoning adopted 
by a peculiar class of political speakers. “The measure 
imder consideration is the best fitted to meet the cireum- 
stanees of the case (Saxon propos.); because it provides for 
ah the exigencies that can be supposed to be involved in the 
question (Nor. proof). “ The bill before the House is 
calculated to elevate the character of the education of the 
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country (Nor. prop.); for it raises the general standard of 
instruction throughout all the schools 1 ’ * (Sax. proof). bo 
true is the saying of Hobbes, that words are the counters ot 
wise men but the money of fools. > _ , _ , T 

The reader must be on his guard against what Bentham 
termed <c begging question appellatives, which assume the 
question under the guise of stating it. Thus, were a person 
to argue that because liberal institutions were beneficial to 
the country, that a Whig government ought to be preferred; 
he would assume the point in dispute by the use of the word 
liberal, the connexion of which term with such institutions 
being the very matter which requires proof. Instances of 
this kind of begging the question are presented in all dis¬ 
cussions in which words of a laudatory or a vituperative 
character are used. Eor instance, the opponents of the 
recent establishment of the Homan Catholic hierarchy in 
these dominions, in all their arguments’on the subject set 
out with the assumption of the act being an aggression , and 
thence proceeded to show it was a wanton outrage on the 
feelings of the country. Whether right or wrong, elaborate 
reasoning on the point might have been dispensed with, for 
the conclusion was palpably begged in the statement of the 
premiss. 

§5 .—Ignoratio UjleneJiii 

The concluding fallacy we have to advert to is called by 
Aristotle ignoratio elencM 3 , or ignorance of the contradictory 
of an opponent’s assertion, which we fall into when, instead 
of proving the contradictory or elenehus of our adversary s 
proposition, we attempt to establish something else re¬ 
sembling it: but as it is substantially the same thing to 
prove what was not denied as to disprove what was not as¬ 
serted, the fallacy may be employed for the apparent esta¬ 
blishment of our own proposition as well as for the feigned 
refutation of that of an opponent’s. ^ Though the Stagy rite 
is as carefully minute in his description of this fallacy as ot 
the last, his own reasonings will afford not the least striking 
specimens of its practice. Thus he assumes that Parmenides 
and Melissus admitted only a single principle of all things^ 
•as if they had understood by this principle that ot which 

1 The phrases in question are selected from Hansard. Every par¬ 
liamentary debate affords many choice specimens of similar inanities. 
2 Be Soph. Elen. c. v. 
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ougltt to be shown, in order to warrant them to hold such 
an opinion, that the objections against the adoption of the 
tiling are stronger and more numerous than those urged 
^ V0 J ar *, ma ^ n fallacy of sceptics, who con- 

c ^ de ,. tllat C ^istiamty cannot be true as long as strong 
objections can be urged against any portion of the evidence 
on which it rests; and of bigoted anti-innovators, who oppose 
all reforms on the ground that no alteration can be pro- 
posed against which they cannot urge strong and unanswer¬ 
able objections. But did such reasoning hold, and men 
choose to delay accepting any proposition until all the ob¬ 
jections that could be brought against it were unequivocally 
disposed of, it is-obvious that society could not advance a 
step m the way of speculative belief or of useful reforms. 

An ordinary case of this fallacy is exhibited when we 
prove only a part of what, is required, and dwell on that to 
the exclusion of the rest. Thus, if a man is charged with 
an offence, and some portion of the evidence adduced' against 
him be of equivocai character, a skilful advocate will com¬ 
pletely sink the sound part of the allegations, and expatiate 
on the others as if they constituted the only proof before 
the_ court. Hence in advancing more than can be well 
maintained, we expose the entire line of evidence to a com¬ 
plete overthrow; for a clever tactician will seize on the weak 
point introduced, and by dwelling upon that part of his 
adversary s argument, make it appear that it involves the 
whoLe question at issue, and resound his triumph over the field 
as if he had demolished all the outworks of his opponent’s 
position. No person, therefore, should lay down a principle 
without guarding, or restricting it by modifications, since a 
clever antagonist is always sure to avail himself of his neglect 
in this particular, by pushing his principle over the boundaries 
ox moderation. This course is frequently pursued in par¬ 
liamentary rejoinders; and frequently afforded Canning a 
f a J I 0 citadel of his adversary, when reason and justice 
had fortified every other path against him. There is no 
principle,, however just in theory, however reasonable in 
argument, or expedient in practice, which is not capable in 
its naked state of being carried to an extreme length or 
represented in so ludicrous a light as to make it shiver in 
the hands of its nunciator as a weapon of reasoning. One 
of the most glaring examples of this kind of irrelevant 
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conclusion occurred in the debate on the institution of a 
commission of inquiry into the state of the universities. 
The nrineiual opponent of the ministerial proposition took 
up the ground, that government had no right to inquire into 
the state of municipal or corporate bodies; a principle ot 
which mo one can dispute the justice so long as the movements 
of those societies do not interfere with the interests ot the 
commonwealth, or impede the progress of the commum y >“ 
matters, of course, over which the government have complete 
control. The defender of the universities, however, neglected 
so to restrict it, and the minister threw ridicule on his op¬ 
ponent by representing; many cases in whieh a wise govern¬ 
ment could not abstain from interfering _ with corporate 
societies. The onus which lay on the minister, of proving 
that the universities presented a case for public interference 
was thus lost sight of, in the feelings excited by the con¬ 
futation of the principle in the sense to which its propounder 

did not intend it to apply. . , . 

With the last form, of ignoratio elencm may be classed, 
the common case of substituting a particular for a universal 
conclusion, or of proving something to be possible when it 
ought to have been proved highly probable; or probable 
when it ought to have been proved necessary; or contrary 
instead of contradictory; or improbable when it ought to 
have been proved impossible. Aristotle complains ol this 
last branch of the fallacy as giving an undue advantage to 
the respondent 1 . Many a guilty person owes his acquittal 
to this * the jury considering that the evidence brought does 
not demonstrate the absolute impossibility of his innocence, 
notwithstanding the chances are innumerable against it. 

Ihis fallacy is not unfrequently combined with that of 
petitio principii, when the premiss implying the conclusion 
is assumed on the ground of something resembling it having 
been already established. An instance of this kind occurs 
in the speech of Cleon concerning the Mitylemans, who urges 
the justice of putting the revolters to death; which, as I>io- 
totus, a subsequent speaker, remarked, was nothing, at ail to? 
the purpose, since the Athenians were not sitting m judgment, 
but in deliberation , of which the proper end was expediency*. 
A similar illustration of the hybrid form of this fallacy may 
be seen in the objection urged against a scheme of national 
1 Rhet. b. ii, 2 Thucidydes, quoted by Dr. Whately. 
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oduesitiQn; which assumes that the humbler classes, if pro- 
perly instructed, would not submit to the low drudgery of 
heir station, from the fact that those few at present whn 
scrape together a little knowledge are apt to think them¬ 
selves gentlemen and become discontented with their posi- 

* he for c e of the argument rests on the perfect 
similitude between the two cases, which is most gratuitously 
assumed. For when education is universal it must cease to 
be a distinction, which, as Archbishop Whately remarks, is 
most likely the very circumstance which renders such indi¬ 
viduals too proud for their employment. 

The combination of these two fallacies is very usual in 
parliamentary debates; and Canning’s speeches afford several 
instances of them employment and detection. One of the 
most striking of the latter will be found in his reply to 
Mr. Perceval m the debate on Homer’s resolutions, which 
emanated from the bullion committee of 1811. That states¬ 
man haying referred to the continuance of our triumphs in 
the Peninsula and our conflicts with Napoleon as a reason 
tor perpetuating an exclusive paper-currency, Mr. Canning 
replied: “I will not pay my right honourable friend so ill f 
compliment, as to suppose that he is not himself perfectly 
aware that in thus shaping his argument he has, in fact, rather 
assumed or omitted the question in dispute. The question 
m not whether we shall continue the war in the Peninsula 
with all our heart. Who doubts, who dissuades that deter¬ 
mination? That point might have been assumed without 
hazard of contradiction. But my right honourable friend 
argues that point as if it were disputed, and assumes without 
argument that which was necessary for him to prove—viz. 
that to the continuance of the war and our successes in the 
Peninsula it is essential that the present system of cur¬ 
rency should remain unchanged. Just as fairly might I 
assume without argument that a change in our currency is 
necessary to this same purpose of continuing the war and 
then retort upon my right honourable friend his own ex¬ 
postulations against fettering the energies and cramping the 
exertions of the counfry. In either case the point which is 
alone m dispute remains to be decided.” 
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MODERN SCHOOLS OE LOGIC. 

A distinction is sometimes sought to be erected be¬ 
tween the different modern schools of logic, as if the 
predominant elements in each contained something neces¬ 
sarily antagonistic to one another. Thus we find. the 
verbal school of logicians including men whose views 
differ so widely us Hobbes, Dr. Whately, and the school¬ 
men set up in antagonism to the sensational or pheno¬ 
menal school, which numbers Bacon, Helvetius, Comte, 
and Mill among its chief expositors; and these again con¬ 
trasted by way of opposition with the conceptualist school 
of logic, of which Kant is the chief exponent 1 . The student 
having been introduced to these different varieties of logical 
sects, is told that he can make only one choice, and that the 
set of tenets which is pointed out for his. acceptance must 
necessarily place him in antagonism with the opposite 

schools. * 

It must not, however, be overlooked, as. the functions oi 
words, conceptions, arid things, are conjointly admitted in 
every rational system of logic, that there is no necessary anta¬ 
gonism between these separate elements in logic, further, 
indeed, than what may arise from the importance of any one 
being so unduly exaggerated as to exclude or unduly inter¬ 
fere with the functions of the others, in the inferential process. 
Each school, with the exception of one or two extreme sec¬ 
tions, admit that words are only the embodiments of the 
mind’s conceptions, while the latter are only so many ways of 
regarding external phenomena, so that there is in reality 

1 Essay on Logical Method, Tby Charles P. Chretien, ch. v. p. 94# 
Oxford. .1848. 
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nothing to prevent the main body of their individual 
opinions from being collected into one system of logic, and 
thus to exclude that sectarianism in this department of 
philosophy which is the disgrace of religion. What is there 
m Mill beyond his nominalist views which interferes with 
Kant s logical doctrines as propounded by Jahsche ? or in 
. hately s exposition of the scholastic logic, which conflicts 
with either, unless matters of metaphysical concernment, 
which have no claims to be acknowledged in logic, as the 
ground of antagonistic schools ? Mill’s nominalist views 
would certainly, if carried out to their extreme conse¬ 
quences, upset the scholastic theory of logic, but as a proof 
that he did not consider his purely logical opinions at all 
conflicting with those put forth by that school, he refers his 
readers to Dr. Whately’s treatise, as containing views in a 
great measure supplementary to his own. In eliminating, 
therefore, in the foregoing treatise, the conflicting metaphy¬ 
sical opinions of the different schools of logical writers, we 
have, found nothing in the body of their logical doctrines 
which refused to combine harmoniously in one system. 

In referring, however, to the extreme sections of some of 
these schools, we might find matter to legitimate an opposi¬ 
tion of logical doctrines ; but this, so far from leading 
to the distinction upon which we have animadverted, would 
really take it to pieces. Thus the extreme exponents of the 
verbal school are Hobbes and Condillac, who, denying alto¬ 
gether the antithesis between thought and language, assert 
the identity of each, and make every question purely verbal. 
With Hobbes, logic is only a peculiar kind of mental arith¬ 
metic : “ Reason is nothing but reckoning (that is, adding 
and subtracting) of the consequences of general names 
agreed upon for the marking and signifying of our thoughts. 
Logicians,” he further says, “ add together two names to’ 
make an affirmative, and two affirmatives to malm a syllo¬ 
gism, and many syllogisms to make a demonstration, and 
from tbe sum or conclusion of a syllogism they subtract one 
proposition to find the other 1 .” Condillac, though in other 
terms, expresses precisely the same doctrines 3 . With him 
reasoning is only a kind of algebraical computation, and 

1 leviathan, ch. v. * Hist. Introd. p. 19 . 
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definition the only weapon in the logical armoury; and the 
greatest results to which the most successful scjentihc re¬ 
searches can lead is a well-assorted language: Science cest 
une langue bien faite.” There is nothmg, however, m these 
views, even so far as verbal logic is concerned , to place them m 
the same category with those entertained by Wbately and the 
scholastic logicians. While the scholastics, and their modern 
representatives, overstrained at one time the conceptual and 
rational faculties, and at another placed too much reliance 
on the powers of language to explain fundamental differences 
of principle 1 , they nevertheless admitted the reality of external 
phenomena and the correlative functions of language and 
conception in the elaboration of thought. Hobbes and Con¬ 
dillac, on the other hand, denied as rigidly the distinction 
between mind and [matter, and implied that reason was a 
consequence of our bodily organisation, and depended on 
speech for its existence. They consequently belong to that 
group of logicians who, with Locke and Dugald btewart, 
ignore the functions of the school logic as far as proposi- 
tions and syllogisms ar6 concerned, and as. such stand m 
direct opposition to that school of logicians with whom they 

are sometimes classed. . , , „ 

There is, notwithstanding, among the general body ot 
logicians who admit the syllogistic theory with proper 
limitations, a tendency to give undue expansion to one ele¬ 
ment in the triad to which we have alluded; the aprton 
school, placing too much stress either on words or on con¬ 
ceptions, while the nominalist branch are too apt to degrade 
the former and place external phenomena in the ascendant. 
Thus it cannot be denied that one of the chief defects ot 
Whately’s exposition of the Aristotelian logic is the attempt 
to seek for the origin of every dispute in verbal equivoca¬ 
tion 2 , and to measure the powers of thought by the verbal 

i Home Tooke, who took Shakspeare’s expression that “ the lip is 
parcel of the mind” (Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. iv.) as a great 
philosophical axiom, refused to admit there was anything simple or 
complex, general or abstract, in ideas apart from the *®™ s 
selves. (Div. of Purley, p. i. ch. ii.)l These views have been advocated 
by French and the leading High Church divines, and were cherished 
bv He Maistre. (See his criticism on Bacon, art. Syllogism, m the 
collection of his posthumous works.) 2 Thus he resolves the dis¬ 

pute on Arianism and Sahellianism, which for nearly two cenm- 

z 2 
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conventKmahsmg by which men choose to invest its mvs- 

W of hvnoTr?-^ <3 ?® r T 1 embod ™ent. Thus in treat- 
^°L^° thetlCd and , 1 . n , ductlve arguments, he compels 

mfnd fl f 0 ? n 5 r h wben viewed m &e thinking 
mmd are clearly distinct from the deductive process and 

from each other to bow to an artifice of language P and submit 
o the unvarying formula of the deductive syllogism His 
.““/f aim 18 *o underrate the number of real questionsat 
issue among mankind, and to increase in proportion the 
dkn^ f verbal differences. In dealing with intending 

that S? 8 he elt l er aCCUS6 ? tbem of an equivocation, i. £ 
that they mean the same thing by different words, or use 

the same word to signify distinct'things-or he looks for 

whic/w! ^° V J n * be argument of one of the parties, to 
tfsU hS-ff 6 discrepancy, rather than refer the cause 
to some broad difference of principle underlying the whole 
discussion . In a similar spirit it is the tendency of con- 

make°hofhT lterS t0 eon f oun d lo ^ c with metaphysics* 3 , and to 
make both ianguage and external realities submit themselves 
$ domineering influence of mental theories. 

Mr. Mill s# System of Logic/’ on the other hand, may he 

a f a ? mstanoe of tlie undue preponderance given to 
external phenomena, and the subjugation of language and 

ZiTli 10 ^ f° ph T a * c3 -. The favourite notions of logic are 
transferred from the inner to the outer world: sequence 
causation with abstract and general terms are held to be de- 
mind’ 111 P be P 01 »eua, and not to be the conditions of the 
ind s perceiving them. Logic, in this view, is represented 

?I Med *5*® °P inions . of some of the leading minds of Christendom 
S mer ? P la 7 upon the words one and same . We need hardly sav 
^ t , there f . no difference of opinion, however fundamental which could 

i Kristians, with respect to the existence of God 

S^h chssTofli^ a mere verbal shuffling upon the wo^rd 
Jjotn eiasses of disputants really admit the same power existing from 

that on^ W d * With Ct / a [ ive ene rgies—the 
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not as dealing with, conceptions, but as employed directly 
about things. In like manner, words are considered as signs 
rather of things than of our conception of them 1 ; and pro¬ 
positions are treated not as connecting two ideas or concep¬ 
tions, but two things. The mind is thus thrown on the out¬ 
ward world for the conditions of its laws, and is deprived of 
the dignity of independent action, which its superior nature 
would lead us to think was its natural prerogative. 

There is, however, no conflicting opposition between the 
main body of the strict logical doctrines of these several 
schools, but only in the exaggerated expansion they are apt 
to receive from the hands of zealous partisans. 


1 Vol. i. P* 28 . 
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Chaptee II. §§ 1, 2. 

Nominalism and, 'Realism . 

A lines of Porphyry on the predicates of Aristotle, 
raising the question long before agitated between the Stagy- 
rite and Plato, as to whether universal conceptions or gene- 
ral ideas which include classes have any existence out of 
the human mind, gave rise to the angry disputes concern- 
lng nominalism and realism which disturbed the repose of 
Christendom from the eleventh to the fifteenth century, and 
which had previously evoked the same stormy discussions 
among the doctors of Islam. The question both in the 
Mussulman and Christian camp had assumed a more com¬ 
plicated form from being involved in theological quarrels: 

aS l he A ost vital do £ mas of religion were 
thought to depend on the issue, the fire of spiritual zeal in- 
vested these debates, which almost cotemporaneously excited 
the passions of two hemispheres, with an interest to which 
the most absorbing discussions of the present epoch can 
iumish no parallel, and which were frequently silenced, but 

su PP r ® s ® ed > the mandates of the civil, and the 
anathemas of the spiritual, authorities. 

Now, when all the smoke has been cleared away, and the 
question has been again presented free from any adventitious 
at d oes not appear to have derived much elucidation 
tw? the searching investigation of so many learned doctors, 
though the inquiry, if we take the Mussulman abbas into 
^n°tW ext ®P ded ever a period of six centuries. These 
gentlemen, after a fearful waste of time and zeal, left the 
question just where they found it, with the exception of 
Avicenna, who is said to have started the doubtful theory of 
conceptualism, which Abelard and Occham had the poor merit 
of transplanting into the Christian arena of the dispute 
lhis theory, however, though not directly broached by Aris¬ 
totle, would evidently impress itself on any reader of the pre- 
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dicables as the very solution of the ^^7 whkhthe Stagy- 
rifce had embraced: its 

little claim to novelty, except, indeed, for ^tbemode 
to which they applied it, m accounting not only tor the mod 
in which «1««« notions or general ideas enter mtotne mind, 
but also in confounding this with their absolute.existence- 
point which Aristotle very properly left undecided. 

1 -Withregard, indeed, to the mode m which the mindae 
quires universal or class ideas, philosophers ^ generally 
united in assig ning the process of abstraction which we have 
touted to explln in the text. In every object there is 
alwavs some property analogous to others in surrounding o - 
jS!wS c P om?elus, as it were, to generdisemapartiedar 
wav Thus we place houses in one class and men m an ° > 
nor are there Jj people so 

amd some men in one category because they are i e d, or to con 
found tastes and. sounds together because, mJ^anyeases, 
they are accompanied with agreeable " “mgna^mdar 
manner, the mind traces among classes ^ |™ d 

organisations and properties within them, 
conceptions out of these classes, always apphesthe name wher¬ 
ever it meets with an individual instance of ^e dasS 
nertv Such designations have generally led to the ciassiti 

cations we meet with in zoology and botany, 

and Diants are ranged into classes to bring out in bold rebel 

cording as such conceptions m the mmd are founded upon 

STS properties of eternal “ d 

iug to their importance in creation, are they to be relied 
uifonas correct representations of class properties m nature 
Now i^ creation had a spiritual designer, it is impossA e o 

St the conclusion tkt, before ^His mind t 
out of chaos, such class properties existed m His 
archetypes or moulds after which the fabric of existmg things 
was fashioned to which they correspon . . » • i g 

vertebral column is found m a hundred species ot animals, 
occasionally joined to large powerful limbs, and sometimes to 
HTOflll rudimental ones, we are compelled U P 0 ^ 
hypothesis of creation to infer that this part o ® ™ , 

■pre-ordained to he the connecting link of these s P ecl ® s > 
th a t in forming a class of vertebrate ammals, we are seeking 
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f0rm 0r idea which existed in the divine mind when 

^besirintV 46 ^ Y niTCreals OT ideas, therefore^ 
™ I r b ° sa J d in tk ? Vlew to exist without the mind of man m 

them on i J ^ £ mothe ? The divine mindXmm 

The er^wl al ’ the hllman . mmd reads them there. 

extrinsic to nnr^rivi U ? res °ij e d into questions which are 

arisen had not n dos< ?Phy» t nd would, perhaps, never have 

Plato ’ t5 !. eol °gJ be en confounded with it. 

everyth iS £l US l 0 V f- ° f ^stem-making, would explain 

St Ihf’fnn re S ard “g mature as a sealed book, he 

in possession of^f+w \t Y ? ight eas % P ut themselves 
n possession of all the truths it contained bv a nriori sne 

ST ™ 116 T " 4 “ tie 

existed upon which nature had been modelled This- 

esthetics °was extent X ue as re gards morals and 

ArlOfnfm’ bs ™ d as re garded the material creation; and 

^n ass mni-7 nat r U J chaUen g ed a e whole doctrteeas 
attemnt to o tlle department of philosophy; being an 
attempt to explain what was certain by what was mvstical 
and obscure. How do these ideas, asked the StegyriTfeS 

stance. ^T« mC L mether as an attributed a sub! 
can the LirerS “a 1 * 6 ? latonists maintained, how 
and the d? !- GX1St . m * he Sln gniar ? Again, Eoscelin 

ideas^xisted te S fh “ 0mmalista required to Low if such 
iaeas existed m the divine mind from eternity, or were sub- 

If q the fir!t V °l V °L° f ifc ^ mi after precis of Thought ? 

besides S Tf\ ° th ® substancea existed from eternity 
besides God, which is inconsistent with the divine existence 

mutaMitv be ! ng i lf the iatter, the attribute of his im- 
mutability was set aside. Again, must there be an idea for 

there ™ nS1 t bl E ° bj \ ct ? 31 so ’ before Socra tes could be bom 
woTTd W t baV6 ^.^.eternal idea, of Socrates; wEh 
• to . a multiplication of ideas too great even for the 

imagnation to grasp. Then there arose the multifarious 

the S Ld C howfh tbe h m0de bj Which the y entered ^ 
JrJSTli ii tb ey became connected with the things 

o which they belonged. _ To say that the things participate 
, or are copies of the ideas to which they correspond was 
the nominalists alleged, to avoid the difficulty by vague meta- 
p oncal language. In this manner it was by no means diffi 
cult to show that the Platonist realism jaSIS Ts oro 
ypothesis, through the exaggerated view which it took 
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of a principle having its foundation in truth. Aristotle 
confronted Plato’s doctrine, because it closed the era ot 
physical inquiry; and the scholastic nominalists, because it 
clashed with the plainest facts of our own consciousness* 
with regard to the mode by which we come into possession 

of class conceptions. ,, 

The nominalists, however, erred by the tendency tney 
manifested to push the doctrine concerning class concep¬ 
tions to the other extreme, in asserting that these universal 
were mere names, and were not only unconnected with any 
class properties in nature, but had not even a mental con-; 
ception to support them. But unless general names can be 
assumed at will, it must be admitted that they are inseparably 
attached to the general qualities which they connote. Be¬ 
tween the individual object and the general name, we must 
insert the notions for which the name stands; as between 
Socrates »and the name “ man” there intervenes the mental 
notion of the properties which make man. JNommalism 
thus, in its strict sense, is indefensible; and those who held it 
deserve the censures which were heaped upon them as the 
virtual destroyers of philosophy. Their theory tends to re¬ 
present the operation of thought as purely mechanical, and 
to invert the obvious facts of the case by making reason a 
function of language, instead of viewing language as a con¬ 
sequence of reasoning. . _ 

To escape the absurdities of the ultra-nommalist theory, 
Abelard, and subsequently Oecham, alleged that general 
names signify general notions dependent on the abstracting 
powers of the mind, but though independent of single ob¬ 
jects, without any real substantial entity corresponding to 
them in nature. They made no distinctions between moral 
and physical notions, or attempted to explain how we obtain 
the general ideas of goodness, virtue, and beauty from the 
faint exemplars of surrounding objects; nor did they attempt 
to reconcile their theory with the existence of the divine mind, 
or the Christian hypothesis of creation. This theory of univer¬ 
sal^ which is called conceptualism, is, therefore, open to grave 
objections. Even so far as the mode is concerned by.which 
the mind comes into possession of general notions, it only 
accounts for those which are derived from physical creation; 
while, if followed out to its extreme consequences, it would 
strip that creation of an intelligent artificer. 
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In rejecting, however, the nominalist view of universale 
00th in its ultra and moderate conceptualist aspect, we do 
not venture to recommend the acceptance even of a modified 
view of the realist, doctrine, on the ground that the class 
ideas which the mind abstracts from physical objects must, 
present state of science, be correct representations 
either o± the primary ideas in the divine mind, or of their 
correlative properties in nature. The process by which the 
mind seeks to attain these universals often leads to erroneous 
results; and even when we attempt to arrange them in 
subordination to each other, in few cases can we positively 
assert that the arrangement is a correct expression of their 
gradation in nature. Viewed as a statement of abstract truth, 
it the zoological system of Linnaeus was. right, that of Cuvier 
is Wrong. Only when we are assured on the best evidence 
that we have attained to the real nature of things, and under¬ 
stand their relative positions in the scale of creation, can we 
rely on the validity of our class terms as correct exponents 
ot natural universals 1 . Until we are certain that our class 
conceptions have reached this point of accuracy, they wilt 
only stand as symbols of a provisional classification, which 
greater research, or more skilful analogies, may at anv mo¬ 
ment supersede. J 

In summing up this important controversy, we may take, 
as lar as regards morals and aesthetics, the Platonic theory of 
universals to be in the main correct; while in relation to 
physical truths we must accept such universals as purely 
conceptual which simply correspond to artificial systems of no¬ 
menclature; as, for instance, the Linnsean system of botany * 
or those of whose correspondence to the actual order of 
things m the external world we have no direct certainty* 
With respect to those general conceptions which may be 
tairly relied upon as correct exponents of outward realities, 
they may be regarded in the Platonic sense as copies of the 
designs existing in the divine mind at the period of creation; 
while the conceptualist view must be adopted with reference 
to their origin in the human mind from an analysis of things, 
Ihe ultra-nominalist account of universals we discard alto- 
^ i \? nd . P lace . tlae correct theory in a combination of 
Abelard s views with Platonic realism. 

1 Chretien, Logical Method, p. 76. 
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OlIiLPTEB II. § 6 * 

The Categories of Aristotle*, 

These categories have been cited in the text as an example 
of correct division, and also as an appendage to that part of 
the Aristotelian logic which refers to the hunting out of 
genera and proximate species in the process of definition. 
They are, however, in a practical system of logic of no real 
value, and were very properly banished by Arnauld to meta- 

Some dispute has arisen whether the categories referred 
to things, to words, or to conceptions; and, according as 
they have been deemed a division of one of these three 
subjects, they have been exposed to much criticism. Chre¬ 
tien asserts 1 , that the ten predicaments are purely an 
analysis of the leading parts of speech and certain modifica¬ 
tions of them,” and endeavours to point out the mo ate in 
which they might have been obtained by any philosophical 
grammarian. As such he allows the correctness of the 
division, but questions their utility beyond the specimen 
they afford of subtile analysis. Kant, on the other. hand, 
accepts the predicaments in an exclusive sense as a division 
of the conceptions w r hich dwell in the pure understanding; 
and endeavoured to make it more complete by the addition 
of post-predicaments, or five supplementary categories. It 
was not difficult, in this erroneous view of the ease, to cavtl 
with the Aristotelian division as blending empirical and 
deduced conceptions—viz., motion, action, and passion, with 
primary notions; and also to show, by extending the term 
conception to mere subjective conditions of thought, that 
there were many such conceptions not even implied m the 
predicaments of the Stagy rite. Kant, on these grounds, sub¬ 
sequently substituted for the > old list of predicaments and 
post-predicaments a new division of categories viz., Unity, 
Plurality, Totality, Affirmation, Negation, Limitation, Inde¬ 
pendence, Dependence, Inter-dependence, Actuality, Possi¬ 
bility, and Necessity,—which he defined asthe" subjective 
conditions of thinking, or the rules which the understanding. 


i Logical Method, p. 119. 
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oregomg all the given diversity of consciousness, lays at the 
lonndation of nature by means of its own essential laws ” 

. J ' iie P re dicaments of Aristotle have again been accused of 
incorrectness, on the ground of being strictly a division of 
things. In this light Mill fairly shows that they are open 
to a charge of cross-division, quality, and relation for in¬ 
stance, running into each other in the case of habit, and 
position fallmg under relation as a species under a genus. 
I r. Mill then proceeds to state his own categories of all 
nameable things in the following order: 1st. Peelings, or 
s ates of consciousness; 2nd. Minds which experience these 
ieelmgs; 3rd. Bodies or external objects which excite certain 
classes of these feelings, together with the powers or pro- 
perries whereby they excite them; and 4th. The successions 
and co-existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses between 
ieelmgs and states of consciousness. 

Aristotle’s categories, however, are not to be judged ex¬ 
clusively on any of the grounds above enumerated, being 
intended, as Mr. Mill indeed admits, as an enumeration of 
uJu 1 - eiten8lve conceptions, or summa genera, into which 
au things capable of being named can be distributed. They 
are not names of things, or of words, or of conceptions apart 
irom each other, but simply a division of things into the 
most extensive conceptions that the mind is capable of dis¬ 
tributing them, and as such correspond, of course, to the 
natural divisions of language which is framed on the model 
oi those conceptions. Kant’s view of the Aristotelian cate¬ 
gories was, therefore, entirely a mistaken one. Mr. Min 
notwithstanding his correctness with respect to the point of 
view m which the predicaments are to be considered, is we 
think, m error as respects the superiority of his own 
categories m a, logical system. Waiving the objection that 
it confines spiritual existence to human minds, and, there¬ 
fore, does not seem exhaustive, the generalisations which it 
involves cannot be assumed, on Mr. Mill’s own principles, 
to be correct, till inductive science has worked its wav up 
to the boundaries of knowledge and thrown aside the curtain 
which hides the universal frame of things. In a word as 
18 out of , P lace ! as a correct distribution of name- 
able things, even shutting out the spiritual world, its correct- 
ness and usefulness are only conjectural. 
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Of the list of categories already given, to the world, the 
peripatetic is the only one which aims at takrng a distinct 
place in logical science; and so far, indeed, as the scholastic 
conception of this science is concerned, it will he found to 
answer the requirements of its framer. Being devised at a 
period when nothing beyond language was very philosophi¬ 
cally elaborated, it may be faulty in giving too great a pre¬ 
ponderance to the verbal element; but we must notlose 
sight of the fact, that considering the narrowness of the 
human faculties, no division of this kind, which.aims at the 
distribution of every nameable thing under the highest heads 
in which they are conceived by divine intelligence, can 
possibly be devised without being open to many objections. 
Aristotle’s attempt, to say the least of it, is the most perfect 
that has been made. All the others seem to be quite in e- 
pendent of logic, being conceived more or less m referenceto 
the metaphysical system adopted by their framers. The 
Pythagorian, Platonic, and Stoic schools among the Greeks, 
had each its corresponding tables. And in modern times the 
word has come to denote the distinctive classification of each 
metaphysician, whatsoever his systein leads him to discuss, 
or howsoever he divides it. Thus, Eeid tells us that the 
categories of Locke are three—Substance, Modes, and Rela¬ 
tions; and those of Hume two—Ideas and Impressions; and, 
he adds, amusingly enough, that an excellent mathematician 
of his day desired to substitute for the peripatetic predica¬ 
ments two only—viz., Data and Quccsita. 


Chapter IV. § 1. 

Use of Language in Logic. ■ 

Some confusion has originated in former treatises from 
the absence of a distinct conception with regard to the rela¬ 
tion of language to thought m logic. Dr. Whately, for ex¬ 
ample, has defined logic as the art of employing language 
properly for the purposes of reasoning, and thus implied, 
either that thought and language are invariably united, or 
that the mere words, by which the results and the process of 
inference are expressed, form the substantial element about 
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“V! employed. The latter is to mistake the 

1 the fw “O 1 ™ * «*» »<*<- 

,:£* takm g the high ground of the Scripture theory in its 
literal sense with regard to the origin of language! it hnnlies 
no more than that man was endowed with the power of 
framing words to correspond to his conceptions 

othef 6 ir S 5 wughtan d language, and allows the latter no 
other value than as its vehicle and exponent. There is how 
ever, a wide school, principally consisting of High Church 
divines, who believe that words are something more than 
mere signs—who stoutly contend that they are vital powers 
and seem inclined to reverse the ingenious remark of Hobbes’ 
that words are the counters of wise men, but the monev of 

favour of'?!/ 8,76 ’ tke crowd of assertions in 

in its favour 1 ^ 8 ™r , f met 7 th n0tl TS like a single reason 
m its tavour. That words may be emploved as strong 

J“P ul f ve ma ^ be easil J admitted*!)/ any one who 

has observed the power which the skilful rhetorician ex 
erases over the crowd, or the influence o^XT£ X 
advancement or deterioration of society; bu/S words 

boS Sir 0 fr ° m any other sour ce than their sym- 
£character, no one can maintain with even the sem- 

“r Ifwords are used as the signs of thi2 s 
and conceptions, it is very natural they should, as Bacon 
alleges 3 , react upon the intellect, and limit and in some 
measure, control its operations; but from this surely nothing 
can be inferred except the liability with certain minds from 
the constant association of language with thought to mistX 
words for realities, and believe that they command language 
when m reality language commands them. S S ’ 

to cS e the i iMinesbu^phHosophe?‘^one e of S EnSan^f' < l U * 

Study of Words n 25 ^ q r( i• En 8 lands f alse prophets.” 
children which makes th/m 2L‘ ^ ’i \ sense of reality about 
words.” Ibid Sreah^v hZi fl 1 nd . there is a reality about 
There is nothing hr tX^s valSI a „ d not Primary. 

Hobbes’s viewsfunless Ms Wnt™ atlse wh ichreally conflict*; with 
Hobbes’s brilliant aphorism 3 ta ?c r ®I^ SS1 °“ a ? d tke reversal of 
suam verbis imnerare Sed fit otto^T r f dun J eni - m homines rationem 
leetum retorqueant et'reflectent.” ‘ Verba Vlm suam su P er “tel- 
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Words being simply instrumental in aiding the mind to 
travel much further by means of general terms than it could 
•without their aid, can only be considered m logic so tar as 
their employment either tends to assist or to defeat the 
process of inference; and, as with instruments of another 
kind, our care] should be that they faithfully transmit the 
properties they were intended to convey, and not palter 
with us in a double sense,” or be allowed to float about 
either with a loose, unsettled, or inaccurate connotation. 


ChaitebIT. §2. 

Abuse of General Terms. 

As an instance of the disputes to which the employment 
of general terms may give rise in fundamental questions ot 
law or government, Trench adduces the Latin word Bene- 
■ftcium. This word, it appears, anciently implied either benefit 
or benefice, either we suppose on account of the advantages 
that accrued to the minister from the possession of the 
revenues, or the benefits that were believed to flow to the 
people from his pastoral functions; and is used m both senses 
by Wicliff in his translation of the Bible (1 Tim. vi. 2). As 
the term, however, was early connected with the conflicting 
claims of imperial and priestly jurisdiction, it was nohlong be¬ 
fore its bifold signification was turned to account, rope 
Adrian IT., writing to the Emperor Erederic I. against cer¬ 
tain lay encroachments on the spiritual authority, reminded 
the Emperor “that he had placed the imperial crown upon 
his head, and would willingly have conferred even greater 
Seneficia upon him than this.’ ’ Had the word been accepted 
without a remonstrance, it might have been afterwards ap¬ 
pealed to as an admission on the part of Erederic that he held 
the empire as a feud or fief (for beneficvum was then the 
technical word for this, though the meaning has been much 
narrowed since) from the Pope—the very point m dispute 
between them. The word, however, was repelled by the 
Emperor, whereupon the Pope appealed to the etymology, 
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that Beneficwm vr&s but lomm factum, and protested that he 
meant no more than to remind the Emperor of the “ benefits” 

S&M S^rS”’ " d W “ Ch 19 ” uH h “ e 

Chapter IV. § 3. 

Transitive Application of Words. 

The transformation of words from one distinct sense to 
another, without either widening or diminishing their appli¬ 
cation, may be taken as one of the most general laws of 



i* : LU uencrce, according as the 

object either refers to languages or books, those of the highest 
excellence. Thus, when we speak of the classical languages, 
we refer exclusively to the Greek and Latin, becausl these 
tongues have been always considered by Europeans as exem¬ 
plars after which they might improve their own. In like 
manner we refer to the works of Milton or Dryden, Racine 

°r+? 0 ^ eaU i 1 aS an< l I’rench classics, the productions 

ot these authors being ranked as the best of their kind by the 
general body of their countrymen. The word “ classics,” or 
classy, however, was attended at first with a very different 
signification. _ This word was originally applied by the po- 
itical economists of Rome to designate men who possessed 
the largest income—Roman society being divided into classes 
according to the amount of property its respective members 
possessed with a view that each might be rated in proportion 
to his ability to contribute towards the expenses of the state. 
Ahe individuals m the foremost rank were called classici, in 
contradistinction to men of the second, third, or fourth class 
who are termed infra classem. When the Roman political 
system was broken up, and the term wandered about without 
a meaning it was associated by an obvious analogy with the 
works of the ancient writers; since, at the time when the 
appellation was bestowed, no works were written either in 
the East or the West except in Greek and Latin, and it could 

Trln^iX h ! V ?i! 10 -7 erifie i d t } 10 accl F a ?y of this Statement, but give it on 
Trench ^authority, and almost m his own words. Study of Words, 
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not be considered that the mediaeval writers were able to rival 
the Pagans in the use of their own tongue. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, as the barbarous dialects of Europe took “ the form and 
pressure” of the ancient languages, and men felt sufficient 
confidence in their stability to make them the vehicle of their 
literary bequests to posterity, the terin classics made another 
leap, and is now applied in conjunction with its mediaeval 
signification to designate the best writers in any of the modern 

languages. . , ... 

As an instance of the disputes to which the transitive 
application of words occasionally give rise, we may cite the 
history - of the word sacramentum. This word is first met with 
in the Eoman law as signifying a deposit or pledge, which 
in certain suits defendant and plaintiff were alike obliged to 
risk upon the condition that the loser of the action should 
forfeit his, to the nearest temple. Hence the name sacra - 
mentrni or consecrated thing was applied to the property 
thus offered as a guarantee of sincerity. We next find the 
word used in connexion with the military oath by which the 
soldiers of the Eepubiic bound themselves never to desert 
their standards, or turn their back upon the enemy. Prom 
being applied to denote the sacredness which the Eomans 
attached to their military engagements, it soon became 
synonymous with any oath whatever. 

The early Christian writers in appropriating all the terms 
of a solemn or sacred character in the heathen vocabulary, 
and applying them to the nascent theology, were not always 
careful to avoid a bifold meaning. As something peculiarly 
sacred was attached by the ancients to the solemnity of an 
oath, the first Christians applied the word sacrament to 
designate in particular a class of actions which were also 
deemed of peculiar sanctity in their system, and in return 
for which divine grace was communicated to the soul by 
certain ordained ceremonies; and solemn engagements were 
entered into by the recipients to continue true to the fulfil¬ 
ment of certain duties. But the early Christian writers also 
applied the word sacramentum in a loose, secondary, or 
analogous sense to denote any sacred transaction that had 
some special solemnity or sanctity attached to it $ as the incar¬ 
nation, the lifting up of the brazen serpent, the giving of the 
manna; which in time led the two senses to become confounded. 
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Hence the controversy has arisen, how many sacraments 
the early Church acknowledged of divine institution. The 
Catholic stoutly maintains there are seven, while the Lutheran 
will only admit two, explaining away the passages cited 
against him from the early fathers which call matrimony, 
extreme unction or confirmation sacraments, as so many uses 
of the word in its second signification 1 . 


Chapter IT. § 4. 

Twofold Law of the Transformation of Names. 

A crowd of examples might be produced from French or 
any similar treatise in illustration of this law; nor is the ob¬ 
servance of the course which words take in obedience to it 
without historical or even moral significance. Thus, with 
regard to the specialisation of words of general meanings to 
denote some peculiar object or function, we could not form 
a very favourable idea of Boman chastity at the time when 
Conciliatrioc was employed-to designate a female pander; or 
of French and English manners from the particular application 
of the word “esteem”,.in the reigns of Louis XIT. and the 
second Charles. More favourable instances of specialisation 
may be noticed in our day in the use of the word “irregular” 
to characterise a person of profligate manners, or of “ the 
acceptance of a consideration” to signify the receipt of a 
salary. This tendency to denote things by words which 
convey the faintest impression of their disagreeable pro¬ 
perties is not confined to the refined classes of society, but is 
occasionally apparent among the commonalty, as in the appli¬ 
cation of the word “ love-child” to designate illegitimate 

1 French defends the latter view on the ground of its adaptation to 
the old Roman signification. “ The remembrance of the use of sacra¬ 
ment to signify the plighted troth of the Homan soldier to his imperator , 
was that I think which specially wrought to the adaptation of the 
WO l d *° hapfosm; wherein we also, with a manifest allusion to this 
oath of theirs, pledge ourselves to fight manfully under Christ’s ban¬ 
ner, and to continue his faithful soldiers and servants to the end.” But 
Trench forgets that by a similar parity of reasoning confirmation 
ought to be placed in the same category. 
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children, or the word “ tally” to a female living with a man 
out of matrimony 1 . 

Instances of the contrary law of generalisation are still more 
common. The word bigot (bigote), for example, from being 
in the Spanish language the name for moustache, which in 
that country was deemed a mark of resolution and firmness , 
came to be employed in this country as a by-name for Boman 
Catholic, and on .account of the unhappy notoriety of Spain 
in religious persecution, the term was afterwards extended 
indiscriminately to all those who exhibited any symptoms ot 
exclusiveness or of a persecuting spirit in matters of religion. 
In like mermen the term rivals was originally confined to those 
who dwelt on the opposite banks of the same river, from the 
disputes whieh they had at different periods concerning then- 
right to turn off the stream, into their own fields, or keep the 
sluices open as it suited their convenience. From this the 
term was gradually extended to conflicting claimants of every 
kind, and finally included, all persons engaged in unfriendly 
competition with each other. 


Chapter IV. 


Primary and Secondary Intentions. Analogical me of 
Terms. 


The first intention of a term is a certain vague and general 
signification of it in contradistinction to one more precise and 
limited which it bears in some particular art or science, 
that is called its second intention. Thus a “line” expresses 
a certain idea of extension which constitutes its primary sig¬ 
nification, and which nearly corresponds with the employment 
of the term in mathematics; while in military art it signifies 
a certain form of drawing up ships and troops; m geography 
a certain division of the earth; m angling a string, to catch 
fish. T hese, therefore, constitute its secondary intention, 
the term in each being employed not in its broad, naked sig- 


i Extreme instances of the law of specialisation generally go under 
the name of Euphemism. 2 Hombre de bigote is the Spanish for a 
man of resolution, and tener bigotes, in the same tongue, means to stand 

firm. _ 

2 A 2 
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nification, but expressing something foreign in addition, ac¬ 
cording to the purposes for which it is employed. 

Occasionally words are turned from their primary signifi¬ 
cation and used in an analogical sense, as we talk about 
“ weighingreasons/ 7 or when we attribute the sense of sweet¬ 
ness to sounds ; nor can error arise from this employment of 
terms so long as we do not take the analogy for more than it 
is worth, or imagine that things must be similar in themselves 
because they have similar relations to each other. But this 
error, as we have seen in the word sacrament, will sometimes 
happen; men confounding the primary with the analogical 
meaning of the term, and deeming the one signification in 
many cases of no more importance than the other. The same 
destiny has attended the word servant. Because this word 
was applied to persons under the Jewish law whose lives and 
property were completely at the mercy of their masters, some 
persons in our day seem inclined, from the old word being 
still in use, to exact the same peremptory service from those 
who serve them, as if the ancient duty of slaves still attached 
to persons in an analogous position. In a similar manner, 
because we can hardly speak of the operations of the spirit 
without employing the terms which are commonly used to 
express analogous physical action, it has been alleged that 
no such thing as spiritual substance exists, and that thouo-fit 
must be an attribute of matter; or, in other words, because 
mind and body have similarity of relation they must be iden¬ 
tical. 

There are two more classes of words which are apt to intro¬ 
duce confusion, as far as an accurate rendering of thought is 
concerned : viz., those which under one name apply to several 
distinct things; and others vulgarly called synonymes, which, 
while differing slightly from each other, are associated with 
one meaning. As an example of the first kind, we may take 
the word “stock/ 7 which from being anciently the past par¬ 
ticiple of “to stick/ 7 came to designate every thing into which 
the idea of “fixedness 77 entered in a definite manner. Thus 
we have live-“ stock/ 7 the stock of a gun, stock in trade ; 
the “stock 77 -dove, the stock which goes round the neck, the 
family stock, the village stocks, the stocks in the public 
funds, the stocks on which ships are built, and an infinity of 
other stocks of an analogous kind. In like maimer we find 
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™S»“ *¥£ LTKTXo »«.d it . verbal »«»., »«» 

S ledger and also adverbially, as to travel “post, 

“ mist” -haste” &c. Tbe same variety of meanings occurs 
XL ™d “case,” »a tantoda of otta tern. » <k» 

^tooffidfeiooce of meaitag betwo® the 

x „nlrl -In ice In the same manner the tenn cenaiu, 

used with reference to the state of the speaker s mind, as I 
used with reference ;; denote the accuracy of any m- 

iiilitll 

die Strauu bouquets.of’ tht primary and analogical 
meaning ^>f words. Thus, lefondamenta means the foimda- 
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£t elemeif J edifee ’ but wben applied to the 
£ like maDDPr f w?i, °i “f l f ondam ™ti must be used, 
the hunianbody, and7 «Z memb^of^y^ °J 

35 

S3K entirely excludes the possibility of't£ mis- 
article of speech! ° CCUr “ the En S Hsh use ° f ^ ®e 
obserrodToni^-t Gre ° 1 k a s y stematic order of distinction is 

n which they can present themselves to the subject mind A c 

»^;»ffE252:i3^S 

so that htn!fl?l betW - en the result of an aet and the act itself 

iTfe £ Vhui 

?® 5 ?¥£s$ss 

5 S?~bS^@® 

“X,» e ,t? »?“srss ^ "i 

gnage is, perhaps, more open to confusion of this land from 
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Saxon, we have she P^ e ^ an | charity, freedom and liberty, 

handbook and manual, love and etori^, ^ and hyp0 . 

numeration. and anthme _ > W ea ^ a ^ e an d illegible, 
thesis, almighty and omnip , . • p oe try and 

reason and understanding, laney ^“^ S uhtlety; and 
poesy, burdensome and "^^to C ure, to whitei and 
so with duplicate verbsId to palliate, 

eact of SK 

have now separated J feel 

meanings to answer the umeties ot mes ^ * gtate o£ 

words^ina 1 sense exactly equivalent, when a broad distinction 
is acknowledged between them*. 

• See Coleridge, Biog.Lit.wi. P-^’^^lrStudyVwords, 
iiert'. ?:p. 6 U 2 f froJwhom th’ese potations are taken. 
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Chapteb I. § i. 

Analysis and Synthesis. 

JSS “A in a» 

tie wba T * *> “““i 

struct the synthesis hv w<> c a ^I s J s 18 complete, to con- 
the latter and ak ° to em P% 

and complete. Analyst howeJ ^ hl ^ s mo ™ scientific 
dinate to synthest S ^’ n' I ’ IS , not alwa J a thus subor- 
from the analytical mathematics ° W j an - y slm P le instance 
equation one or moreunCnw. ^ COmmon ^bnucal 

in the original formula 1 ua ntities were assumed to fulfil 

corresponding S tiiaesirt C fo^d 78 - 18 1 f, perfe °! : without any 
of deliberation, 4ich has someBis ? h ® °' dm «7 P™cess 
the name of practical analyst S g Ti’Sequence, 

any object which they have reason‘to^ dellbera ! ; ® 1 7 de ®n-e 
reach, begin by assuming i> lo +i ^ to suppose withm their 
proceed to consider on wlrnt an/ a 1 mab e by them, and then 

turn are subject. Thus thev m ,t' Wat c ?nditions these in 
matical analysis until thtv w *T e Pf e . eiseI I as in mathe- 
ditions, which their ou-n d - lye eer t am elementary con- 
their power-certai^^ tllem are ™tbin 

natural expresSof “^ i{ J™ a ^ividual will, and the 

perfect whan the agent can clearly perceKe thaSl th^T iS 
or means on which the j ^ rceiye that all the actions 

power, »ml »Ci. «J »thm lie 

epoodtotte»d„,o t re™,. 
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reel synthesis, although the result of the actions should 
verify the accuracy of the analyser’s speculative inferences. 

It remains to consider in what mode art avails itself of 
these methods. With respect to aesthetics, itMoesnab appear 
they have any but a famt application, on account?* their a 

priori nature, and the consequent reverse method of pro- 

cedure which obtains in the fine arts m contradistinction to the 

applied sciences. It often happensthatprmciples^ereany 

involved in the works of an artist which the artist himselt has 
probably never realised except in their abstract form He 
exemplifies the laws of science not m consequence of any 
particular study of them but in virtue of 

perception of beauty which imagination continually teeas 
SrhSi, and whih is only casually influenced. m the 
highest genius by exterior observation and the study of the 

^PerhTpsliTthiffield the most common 
investigating the causes of defects. Something offen ’ , 

know not why. But in the endeavour to refer itbackto 
first principles, we shall discover that some rule has been 
transgressed, some harmony violated some canon o:p 
sistency broken. Thus very early attempts “rough 

the want of consistency, often fail at the first toiicho^ 
analysis. Notwithstanding the parts maybenght m them 
selves on no possible hypothesis could the whole bo true. 
The same reason is fatal to the attempt of a Chinese ar^s o 
depict all the six sides of an interior at once; and to the con 
ventional Egyptian representation of a man, in which the 
head body and lower members are depicted m three mco - 
Sle nJsitions • and to the head of Minerva, on the archaic 
coins of Athens in which the full eye, which figures appro¬ 
priately in the front face, is transferred without modification 

t0 In e the°e fi arlier stages of the fine arts this seems to be the 
onlv use of analysis 8 In their most flourishing state there is 
nothing of tha/doubt and indecision wlnch the analytical 
nrooess implies. Great works are owing to the magic oi 
senius and not to any artificial study of particulars or 
formal process of thought. But when invention waxes cold 
an7the P mind relies less readily on its own resources than 
the imitations of the past, then analysis steps m. It gives 
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ii C ! ng t0 7 hlc j 1 the Wgtest processes of genius has 

fEtder Cert /“ effects 5 and theserules will 

the c™radmfti 80 far “the nature of 

rnecMe admits, according to the ordinary methods of science 

not Sr,? 8 n. 8t ^%/onfined toUhetics, 

anaCius faWl poetry, but other worts of 1 

Sen ^ Twl^ r/ Ppe . rta ^ to the highest order of 
S anonno^l 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ ltb man 7 mechanical arts, in 
tte formatio^^ff 7 f a f? ded for striet consequence in 
emniS all? f leS whlci T be ded ™ed from certain 

number oTtlSfE 7 meanB ° f the laws of s P ace a * d 
of the laws nf l! S nature are many practical exemplifications 

ito indi - 


Chapter TV. § S. 

The Semes cm ultimate Source of Evidence. 
broae^in^mff 11 ^ ®P ectres and apparitions are generally 

r^jr^oXTs .* 0 ““ sider ihe “—*» ■»”*«» 

imSesrfoM ^ sense \ can «®vey such delusive 
2 S» i f persons ^o are usually accounted 
sane to mistake the figures engendered by their own mind for 
alities, and converse with them as creatures of flesh and 
blood, why may not the senses generally be labouring under 

shadedIft? 11 ’ aDd ? 6neratin S ™> d osT^rid of 
?W d T\ wb ! ch have oo existence out of the mind ? Of the 

itd ofm^r 68 h T th j® f° 8sIy im P°sed upon the 
minds of many there can be no doubt. Eespectable physicians 

of whose veracity there can be no susLion. haTO stated 
many striking instances of such deceptions; and the victims 
themselves have pined away, and in many cases died, ofthe 

1 Chretien, Logical Method, p. 205 . 




causes 01' APPAEITIOKS. 

IS^fSS-S 

sssgsfeg^s-g 

»i a&iTis oi 

tab »nd S ototbes altogether, taking the e S“ 0 f tte SSl 

• i • j _.•!-•>, A ladv of his acquaintance was subject, 

and t^rS^Tmiles distant, and she 

iSXtS hlftSette »h. mmt J™ *=»■> rott»g 

P&*xs&2tg2& 

not wantmg Wecannot ovXytM ^ j ^ q the 

causehut pomt out many mat g pe ctral illusions, 

apmntwns consequent ^ i mo ?e than ideas, or 

" __T\^v>-.rvnr»lr»nrTr fl.nfl "WitcllCEaft. 
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the retina the common tablet on which both classes of im 
pressions are painted, and by means of which they receive 

In t0 the Same optical laws. 

™-St° f 11,6 two »PP°nte imprcion, could not 

brain to tiT , a j ? er I 0US fibre which is carrying from the 
brain to the retina the figures of the memory cotddZt at 

zsP?n in Eiz 

IE 6 1 

ji . . n .^> in the state between wakinsr and qlpp-mno- 

•l-uli' studious persons, wbo are much nppnm'^ 

mtb the operations of thefr own minds, the Ztl S! 

mids“ofab^w?tt mCt i,f ^ ™ ordinar 7 persons, and in the 

sj^r 0 ^ 

experiences a temporary deprivation of his senses • noises 

actuSfrLfretr' 67611 * 0 - 8 6768 and ears > 811(1 his nerves 
but Sails^ to W ™f ession A l of light, sound, and touch, 
snltl n! * eallse them - iN OW pictures of the mind and 
jL. f al ^hisions are equally impressions on the retina onlv 
.{.nngtful app^tiono 

_ ® th£ ^ t , re 1 s . ults °f a disordered imagination acting on 
TL si i f arrangement 0f the vitalS functions. & 

from thTstate of E ° f ^ reasonin S is evident 
tiom l f ,i those P ersons subject to such hallucina- 

tions, and the disappearance of the malady as soon as thev 
returned to a healthy condition. Thus, the crowd of persons 
whom Nicholai imagined he saw constantly moS and 

ieeted Mmselflo ’ gradua11 ^ faded away as soon as he sub¬ 
jected nimsell to a course of medical treatment • and fl le 

ugly spectres with which the bright imagination of Tasso 
the philosoiAical soeTetfof'IhaUapM. C ° Urage t0 ^ Ws Case before 
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nponled his cell, and who sometimes contested with him his 
S meal, grew imperceptibly less palpable as he recovered 

his Ch and only annoyed him during inveterate periods 

Sf sickness. . Again, the lady whose spectres were r^ounted 
hv Sir David Brewster, convinced herself of their emptiness 
hv standing in the positions and sitting in the same chairs 

arm eared to stand or sit hut vacuity. _ Ail parity is conse 
ouentlv destroyed between such impressions and those which 
Kw from S presence of tangible objects in the external 
world Like the ordinary illusions of the visual organ, on 
Teasing one eye or straining both, the apparitions are seen 
Skd • which of course could not be, had they, like sensible 
i* 4 - erklirl vpalitv Thev therefore, must be classed with 
«£« to category tow toe 

remotest doubt on the reality of the outward phenomena 
world, with which, beyond the mere impression, they have 
nothing in common 1 . 

i Tor a further elucidation of the subject, see Eding. Journ. (new 
series) No. iv. p. 218-19, No. vi. p. 244, and No. vm. p. 261. 
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APPENDIX TO BOOK V. 

Chapter I. § 2. 

Classification and Nomenclature . 

We arrange natural objects in grouns 

thG y Possess similar properties, and again. \o 
r ?2 ular gradation corresponding to the 
it SCt Ch Z aeh ^ in the de P arf ment of ire to Salt' 
toe 1 T ’ th t resu i t 1 ls a s 7 stem Of classification. Considering 
toe vast number of different objects embraced in each of tbf 

e™b^ tlte d c V1 nT S of , nature > and necessity of having toe 
evidence of all brought to bear on scientific inquiryTt that 

of SvvSoe Pr t°r e - dlIlg wl nehtheir testimony is likely tobe 

care °I sueb el assifications, and the 

care with winch they should be framed, so as to bring not onlv 

a }* tb ® P r °P erties of the objects they embrace into notice St 
also the causes on which these properties depend, camot be 
are Ilf' According, indeed, as these classifications 
i * 'k jt y °r accurately framed will the respective sciences to 

iSn,.J[" ,e " r » “* c m lucidly and com- 

pieteiy stated, a clever judge is not long in coming to a iust 

™Tin tf? ail y, bl : ane h of natural phenomena is J ar- 

bolf llief^l S’™ 18 best ealci dated to bring out in 

element^f,,51 tb v wf® P ro P ertl es it embraces, and the 
elements upon which those properties mainly depend for 

SsT^t\To to 6nt; " Sagadous ^rver seldom 

potS St* 1 toe t Lw SeCret “ ° f ^ Pb6 ~ a » d 

tl,eh U °L?! aSSifiC i ti0 . nS bav , e . faUed hitherto principally from 
t d l /t 01118 arbitrarily some subordinate or non- 

tor^ to P - mt °. fa § Te , ement as ^ basis of their system and 
thus throwing into the same group objects which in the 

fnd e frto ag |ffe gate f ° f pr °P erties present no resemblance, 

cloLsfsitkrito W, d r to t " r ° Ups °thers which have the 

according to tlZ' k lim8eai1 arra ngement of plants 

according to the number of stamens and pistils or Tour no- 

S system, founded on the shape and the division of the 
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corolla, are positively mischievous; since they direct the 
attention to those properties in plants whieh ar e of the least 
interest, and thus hinder the mind from regarding them m 
the groups which have the greatest number of the most 
striking properties in common. Artificial arrangements of 
this kindhardly deserve the name of 
They are more properly divisions in which the ta8 *® of 
framer, or the particular end he may have in view, rather than 
the footprints of nature, serve as the guiding principle of the 

^^classifications by which science is advanced are ^dely 
different from these. Instead of agreeing m nothing hut 
arbitrary heads, from which the most important natural 
relations are refected, these relations themselves are sought 
out and adopted as the basis of the system and every^bject 
ranged in accordance with them, so as to represent the 
various kinds which exist in nature as much as possiblem 
the nreeise order in which they occur, and bring into view 
the most distinctive properties they exhibit. Classifications 
in natural history, for example, which have any claim to be 
naturaT are founded upon those distinctions of kind winch 

run throughout nature, and which place ^f^and not 
Kpfwppri the different groups to which they refer, and not 

Son SiSSr cto&e of the mturalkt The» taieeje, 

of course, determined by the properties which are so funda 
mentally distinct as to interpose an insuperable harrier be¬ 
tween the classes into which they enter; and such charactcra 
are selected to he a mark ortype of the kind which point to 
the greatest number of subordinate properties m common 
with 8 each group. Distinctions of kind, however, are not 
numerous Jioufh to supply the whole basl ® °L a C J a ^f 
tion, Yery few, for instance, of the genera of plants, o 
even of tkffemilies, can be pronounced with certmnty to be 
kinds The great distinctions of Vascular and Cellular, 
Dicotyledonous or Exogenous, and Monocotyledonous or 
Endogenous, are perhaps differences of kind, since the lines 
of demarcation which divide these classes seem to go through 
toe whTe nature of toe plants. But toe different species of 
a genus, or genera of a family, usuallytoave in common only 
a limited number of characters. A Bosa does notseemto 
differ from a Bubus, or the UmbeUiferte from the Banun 
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culaceae, in much else than the characters botanicallv as 
signed t° those genera or families. Notwithstanding rach 
istmctions are marked out by properties limited in number 

“S a 7 e “bjS SSSdlTi'S: 

them PeS ofthesubordmate classes which are grouped around 

Such arrangements as we have described have reference to 
istinct compartments of natural history. There are how 

inTo\°* erClaSSiflCat T S 0f a simiIar tendency whSh enter’ 
into every science, and which are based upon any nromW 

resemblance or analogy, whether as regard obiJcte oS 
As soon as such point of agreement is perceived between anv 

phenone™ ihej co„tita.ta th.m.S JS. “ „S 

which may become eolmged to my by ft"LS.S 

of new phenomena bound together by the same S 

Si°ons adUCtl ° n t0 g6neralise include - ab2act pZ' 

P^ding kinds of classification refer not to anv 
specific end, but are simply framed with a view to nut the 

advantages flow in any one channel There kl!’ i • 
work of the classification some particular phenomenon Sse 
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laws are to be investigated, and range all the objects which 
bear any resemblance to it in regular gradation, according to 
the degree in which they seem to possess the property the law 
of which is sought. This has been termed classification by 
series 1 . Suppose, for example, the law of transparency was the 
subject of inquiry, the collection of the most striking instances 
of this phenomenon would be the first step in the investiga¬ 
tion, as most likely to lead, by the method of concomitant 
variations, to the discovery of the cause. Hence classifica¬ 
tion by series often brings together a number of objects 
which have nothing in common except the one peculiar pro¬ 
perty which is taken as the head of the classification; as in 
that of colourless transparency, the list would comprise ob¬ 
jects differing most widely in their nature, such as water, air, 
diamond, spirits of wine, glass, &c.; while the arrangement 
by groups, as in the botanical families of Euphorbiacese, 
Hmbelliferse, Ac., or in the chemical classes of alkalies, 
metals, Ac., bring together those objects which have most 
properties in common, and appear to possess a natural rela- 

* °But every class formed on a positive resemblance of cha¬ 
racters draws with it the consideration of a negative class, in 
which the resemblance does not subsist at all, or the contrary 
takes place. Now it is important, as Herschel observes,, to 
distinguish between cases in which there is a real opposition 
of quality, or a mere diminution of intensity, in some quality 
susceptible of degrees, till it becomes imperceptible. Tor 
example, between transparency and opacity, there would at 
first sight appear a direct opposition; .but on nearer con¬ 
sideration, when we consider the gradations by which trans¬ 
parency diminishes in natural substances, we shall see reason 
to admit that the latter quality, instead of being the opposite 
of the former, is only its extreme lowest degree. On the 
other hand, the opposite electricities; the north and south 
magnetic polarities; the alkaline and acid qualities of che- 


1 Mr. Mill assigns the merit to Comte of being the first to treat 
systematically this branch of classification (vol. ii. p. 321); but the 
subiect was developed by Hunter in his physiological arrangements 
long before Comte had published his work. 2 Enumerated by 
Bacon in the second book of the Nov. Org. under the head ot preroga¬ 
tive instances. 
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mical agents, and many other cases, exemplify not merely 
a negation of quality as levity or opacity, but an active oppo¬ 
sition. Both these modes of classification were distinguished 
by Bacon in his positive and negative instances, and have 
their peculiar importance in the inductive process, by afford¬ 
ing an opportunity of tracing a relation between phenomena 
by way of contrast, and by the observation of a correspond¬ 
ence in the scale of intensity 1 . 

With regard to nomenclature, three things are particularly 
desirable; first, completeness, or a name for each definite 
object; secondly, precision, or the necessity of one name 
applying to that object and to nothing else ; thirdly, expres¬ 
siveness, or that the name either denote the peculiar proper¬ 
ties of the object or the position which it occupies in the 
system. JNow science possesses two splendid examples of 
systematic nomenclature which combine these requirements • 
that ot plants and animals, constructed by Linnseus and his' 
successors, and that of chemistry, which we owe to the illus¬ 
trious group of French chemists who flourished towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. There is, however, an 
essential difference between the two systems, which assigns 
the palm of perfection in this department to the latter. In 
chemistry the compound substances possess one property 
(the chemical composition), which is of itself sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish the kind, being a sure mark of all the other pro¬ 
perties of the compound. All, therefore, that was required 
o mee the third condition of a systematic nomenclature was 
to give a name to every compound expressive of its chemical 
composition. But m botany and zoology no one property is 
ol such a prominent nature as to allow itself to be taken as 
indicative of the others; Linnaeus therefore was obliged to 

hmpa'rn !a m0des classification by groups and series may be com- 
laws of /nimpflife ^he supposition that the investigations concern the 
animal life, since all the natural groups which zoology em- 
£2^*““** that precise order which is most calculated 
to reveal the law m question. But m any other compartment such 
a combination is hopeless. As in botany, for instance,^were the phe- 
of G i atlTe h t e i t0 be ? n< l uired int0 > th ere is no arrangement 

the* rernofp^wm 8868 °£P lant s. in a serial gradation which couhl throw 
1 ? 1 *. on ? he subject, since their leading groups present 

mvCstigadon” 18 * 10113 “ the particT1,ar point assumed as the basis of 
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express the nearest natural affinities of the kind, in lien of 
its distinctive properties, by incorporating “to 1 !* name the 
name of the proximate natural group, of which it is one ot 
the species. Thus the name of every species was made to 
consist of the name of the genus, or natural group next above 
it, with a word added to distinguish the peculiar species. On 
this principle is founded the admirable binary nomenclature 
of botany P and zoology. Linnseus found about seventeen 
hundred generic names, with a moderate number of specffic 
names, sufficient to designate with precision the ten thou¬ 
sand species of vegetables known m his time, and, 11 
standing the number of generic names has 
creased; the augmentation has not kept pace with the multi- 
plication of known species 1 . 


Chapter I. §§ 3, 4. 

Formed Analysis in JPhysics . 

To exemplify the mode by which the inductive inferences 
may be thrown into a corresponding series of syllogi™is, an 
thus laid open to formal analysis we subjoin the Rowing 
example from Mr. Thomsons Outlines of the Laws ot 

Thought^ , Davy’s experiments upon the decompo¬ 

sition of water by galvanism, it was found that besides t e 
two components of water, oxygen and h y dr0 ? en ’ ^ Cld f 
an alkali were developed at the two opposite poles ot the 
machine. As the theory of the analysis of water did not give 
reason to expect these products, they were ^ 

nomenon, the cause of which was still to be found. Some 
chemists thought that electricity had the power ^P rodwc ™V 
these substances of itself- and if their erroneous conjecture 
had been adopted, succeeding researches would have go 
upon a false scent, considering galvanic electricity as & pro¬ 
dding rather than a decomposing force. Tb ® ha S“ S ^ ge 
of Davy conjectured that there might be some hidden cause 
of thisportion of the effect; the glass vessel contammg the 
water might suffer partial decomposition, or some foreign 
i Whewell’s Hist. Induct. Scien. i. 489, and Mill’s System of Logic, 
ii. p. 316. 
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matter might be mingled with the water, and the acid and 
alkali be disengaged from it, so that the water would have no 
share m their production. Assuming this, he proceeded to 
try whether the total removal of the cause would destroy the 
e ec , or at least the diminution of it cause a corresponding 
change m the amount of effect produced. By the substitu- 
TfSold vessels for the glass without any change in the 
effect, he at once determined that the glass was not the cause. 
Employing distilled water, he found a marked diminution of 
the quantity of acid and alkali evolved ; still there was enough 
to show that the cause, whatever it was, was still in opera¬ 
tion. Impurity of the water then was not the sole, but a con¬ 
current cause. He now conceived that the perspiration from 
the hands touching the instruments, might affect the case, 
as it would contain common salt, and an acid and an alkali 
would result from its decomposition under the agency of 
electricity. By carefully avoiding such contact, he reduced 
r .^futity °l t , he P rodllcts still further, until no more than 
slight traces of them were perceptible. What remained of the 
ettect might be traceable to impurities of the atmosphere de¬ 
composed by contact with the electrical apparatus. An ex¬ 
periment determined this; the machine was placed under an 
exhausted receiver, and when thus secured from atmospheric 
mfluence, it no longer evolved the acid and the alkali. 

“A formal analysis of these beautiful experiments will illus¬ 
trate the method of applying the rules of pure logic in other 
caseSo 

S tat ® ment of the case, the residual cause being still undiscovered. 
The decomposition of water by electricity, produces oxygen and 
hydrogen, with an acid and an alkali/ 

II, Separation of the residual from the principal cause. 
t ™ dec 5 mp ? sitio ? of w ^ter produces oxygen and hydrogen/ 
b. The production of an acid and alkali in the decomposition of 
water may be caused by action on the glass vessel containing the 
water. (Problematical Judgment—A.) ® 

HI. The latter Judgment disproved by a syllogism in Mood E A O 
Iig. m. with a conclusion that contradicts it. ’ 

‘ A case in which I employ a vessel of gold cannot involve any 
t decomposing action on a glass vessel, 

‘ -A- case in which I employ a gold vessel still gives the acid and 
the alkali, 

4 Therefore cases of the production of the acid and alkali are not 
always cases m which glass is decomposed/ 
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purities in the water employed. 

Svlloeism in A A I, Tig. iii. tending to prove this. 

^An experiment with distilled water must admit m ^Pur^y 
‘ An experiment with distilled water gives less acid and alkali, 

< Therefore sometimes with less impurity we have less acid and 

Y. ‘ The'c'ontact of moist hands’ may he an additional cause of the 

Impr^elytTSnA A I, Kg. iii. to include this concurrent 

. ^“experiment with distilled water, and apparatus kept from 
contact of hands will admit still less impurity, 

‘ An experiment, &c. results in the production of still less acid 

‘Therefore 1 sometimes with still less impurity we have still less 
acid and alkali/ ... 

. iX ri 5ta«. to.»‘JlrtiSf' 

< Therefore a case of no impurity is a case of no acid and alka . 

VII. Immediate inference from last conclusion. 

< Cases of no-impurity are cases of non-production of acid and 

‘ Therefore all cases of production of acid and alkali are cases of 
some impurity 
which was to he proved. 

“An example like this brings into a strong light many of 
the characteristics of inductive reasoning. Forms usually 
considered to be deductive are here freely employed. Ihe 
later steps tend to confirm the earlier, on which, however, 
they themselves depend; so that a mutual confirmation is o 
tained from setting them together. When the chemrst sub¬ 
stituted gold vessels for the glass, and ^ferred from the con 
tinuance of the effect under this change that the glass could 
have nothing to do with its production, it was formally 
possible in the then state of knowledge that the glass might 
be the cause in the one experiment, and the decomposition of 
the gold in the other. But the later steps, which showed 
that the effect varied with the variations m a circums ance 
wholly distinct from the decomposition of glass or gold, re- 
duced the possibility of maintaining such a view to the very 
lowest amount. Even the premisses of particular syllogisms 
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m the chain, are sometimes tested and corrected bv the con¬ 
clusion, although formally the conclusion should entirely de- 
? 1 ? f+i! P ° n toepremisses. The experimenter expected to find 
that the use of distdled water would exclude all impurity; 
and he intended that his premiss should assert as much; but 
when it turned out m the conclusion that the supposed pro¬ 
ducts of the impurity were still present, he was reduced to 
tUe choice between abandoning that cause and recasting his 
premiss so as to admit that the cause was still present— 
the use ot distilled water gives less impurity.’ ” 

Chapter I. § £>. 

Mathematical Reasoning. 

Sir W. Hamilton has written an essay to disparage mathe¬ 
matical reasoning as a mental discipline, and quoted a host 
ot writers who support the same view. His arguments, how¬ 
ever, do not seem to us to go farther than to condemn an 
excluswe devotwn to this species of learning as injurious to 
he mental faculties and m this view can prove nothing. 
Excess m every study warps the mind to a degree propor¬ 
tionate to the intellectual capability of the learner; nor do 
IX s f e anything m the isolated pursuit of mathematics 
calculated to produce this derangement more conspicuously 
than an exclusive devotion to classics or to metaphysics, or 
tn n L 0 ler department of learning. Tor our part, if we are 
to be bored with learned monoculists, we should prefer the 
company of _ D’Alembert to Person, of Lagranfe to Dr. 
Bentley, desirous that the discourse should turn rather on 
substances than words, on realities than shadows, 

™ 6 m ? St tliat can said is th at the exclusive study of 

seems *? mjure the more common and useful 
mode of inference viz., that by induction. Mathematical 
*™ t 1 hs , b f^> 1 S0 . to speak, infallible, the moral feelings, if 
neglected by their study, become less sensitive to the various 
degrees of certainty attending probable inference. As when 

u^aiwll 18 ca f ied t0 great perfection, the others are 
^ ss acu to>. 80 mathematical reasoning seems in 
T J eg F ee to “Jin'® the other modes of ratiocination. 
^f!,r P -« r Wr0t ^ r i onsense on the historical evidence con¬ 
nected with revelation, though he invented logarithms; 
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Galileo published a most absurd criticism on the finest 
modern epic in the same month in which he expounded the 
correct laws of motion; and Newton played the deuce with 
chronology and the prophecies of Darnel, while he was un- 
folding the arcana of the heavens. 


Division of the Sciences. 

Haying treated logic as the science of inference, it will 
not form an inappropriate conclusion to a work ot tins 
character, if we direct the reader’s attention to the various 
subjects in which its methods and rules are employed. As 
in the categories-we found several tables differing from each 
other by the broad lines of demarcation set up by the dif¬ 
ferent metaphysical systems on which they were projected, 
so in the classification of the various departments of human 
knowledge we meet with a similar diversity of arrangement, 
with this difference that the ancient attempts have been long 
ago abandoned as imperfect, owing to the false views which 
their framers entertained of physical science . ,, , 

The modern attempts at a general classification oi the 
sciences may be said to commence with Bacon, whose pro- 
iection, though surprising for his age, is based on a false 
principle. Considering all human knowledge as relative 
Bacon was led to believe that the sciences would unfold 
themselves in natural order, if mapped out m relation to the 
three distinctive powers of the mind, Memory, Imagination, 
and Reason; as, however, these faculties are simultaneously- 
engaged in the production of every mental work, the most 
complete confusion was the result of carrying Bacon s prin¬ 
ciple into detail. Formal science was confounded with real, 
experimental with deductive, relation of law and relations 
of theory with relations of facts—groups of sciences con¬ 
nected with the closest affinity divorced from each other, 
and the most heterogeneous subjects forced into the bonds 

. i Mr. Thomson discriminates a table of categories from a division 
of the sciences, by assigning to the former the function of pointing out 
the different attributes with which a conception may be clothed, and 
to the latter that of separating the different districts of knowledge 
with the leading and subordinate conceptions which belong to them 
from one another. 
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of association. The history of minerals, of vegetables of 
animals, being confounded in this chart with thf history of 

Boswell a ^n m 6 ilSt ° ry °i m f ; . wonld P lace the labours of 

reselrches of ST 7 * he , labo P urS of Cuvier and the 
bon T?of n ^ Unter > V the side of the researches of Gib- 

tbeii’ b;«fn Z00 J°?l ral [ d chemistry were separated from 
their histones and joined to metaphysics. Painting and 

cookerv e and r m ked , UIldei '* he head of «■*» voluptarias with 
coohery and cosmetics. The anatomy of the human frame 

was severed from the anatomy of animals, and the doctrine of 
angels and spirits confounded with natural theology. 

TV a i k t ° n ’ ^ 10 ® e charfc was adopted by Diderot and 
?o1Sar r ar?e T baS1S of 'their celebratedVcycloptedia, 
no similar attempt was made until Locke’s time who en¬ 
larged the Greek classification, as follows • ’ 


Physica . 


f Experimental. 3 Natural History. 

. < ( Physiology. 


.< ( J7IlJS10i0gJ 

(^Rational.5 Theology. 

. fEconomics. .i°ntolog^ 

Practica... 1 Politics. .{Rhetoric. 

(JEthies. [Grammar. 

With the exception of Smith and Turgot, who followed 

any writer of not ^ een philosophically considered by 

T)iio-« 1<1 si P u hlic importance down to very recent times. 

3 ircb’ f TT VmS - tlle P ast *o construct a 

genealogical chart of the sciences, pronounced the labour 
hopeless, at least in his generation. 

Coleridge however, imagined he saw in the relations of 

i n a e b C v rinthof d h tlle re ! ati0 T f clloice a clue *0 the entire 
whfcb ,\f 3 Uma ? r nl0Wledge in tlle ^tematic order in 
vvhich it is viewed by superior intelligences; and after a 

vague ana sanguine development of his theory, in a style 
suited rather to the dim magnificence of poetry than to 
From SOphlC ( ISqU1Sltl011 ’ 116 surve ys the domain of knowledge 

The central f, T , fEormal— e. e. purely intellectual 

point of the Necessary relations 4 p , (Moral sciences, 
intellect, J L c Mixed sciences. 

Cause and effect, [Medicine, 
or J Chemistry. 

Relations of theory J Arts. 

,v LAgnculture. 


and thence 
proceeds to 
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Eut as this division was far from exhausting the sub¬ 
ject Coleridge found himself obliged to institute a distmct 
head under “Miscellaneous,” to which he consigned one- 
third of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitans, whose ground¬ 
work was taken from his plan. To profess, however, to map 
out all the compartments of knowledge, and annex as a sequel 
to the chart a voluminous chapter of miscellanea, is precisely 
the case of Smalgruenius, who wrote a work entitled De 
Omnibus Bebus ,” and afterwards added a supplementary 
treatise, u De Quibusdam Aliis .” . . 

Eut the chart is as theoretically wrong as it is prac¬ 
tically worthless. Eolations of necessity, and relations ot 
cause and effect, instead of being co-ordinate branches ot 
philosophy, are, considered abstractedly, no less intimately 
connected, than a general law with one of its particular ex¬ 
emplifications. We cannot, without subvertmg our mental 
constitution, consider matter otherwise than as subject to the 
great law which regulates the procession of phenomena, than 
we can believe that two and three make six,, or that the 
whole is less than its part. Even in the objective light that 
Coleridge seems to have regarded the causal relation, lar from 
being confined to any peculiar class of sciences, it runs 
through them all, and claims a co-extensive dominion with 
the empirical element itself. Instead, therefore, of being con¬ 
centric with the transcendental relation, the laws ot cause 
and effect, as here considered, are as subordinate to it as 
“ Scientia activa,” in Bacon’s sense, is subordinate to the 
primary philosophy. Throughout the entire range of the 
sciences, with the single exceptions of logic and mathematics, 
necessary and causal relations are more or less interwoven 
with each other, and to regard them, as separate branches 
leading to distinct groups of science, is to revive m a worse 
form the error of Bacon, which we have pointed out m the 

^Bentham in his Chrestomathia, adopting the bifurcate 
division which Ramus took from the Isagoge of Porphyry, 
attempted to draw a similar genealogical tree of the sciences, 
but found the first rough sketch so unpromising that he did 
not attempt to pursue the subject into detail. Jie fixed his 
point of departure, of course, in utility, which he divided into 
being in general, find what is not being; the first branch 
giving rise to metaphysics and'the natural sciences, m so iar 
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as they relate to the essences of things; the latter to the 
ormal sciences, and those which embrace the accidents or 
c anges to which all bodies spiritual or corporal are liable to 
undergo. It is needless to dwell upon a division which, if 
practically adopted, would confound all human knowledge in 
obliterating the old landmarks which have, since science had 
a name, served to map out the boundaries of its diversified 
dominions, and m splitting up each subject heretofore con- 
sidered unique and inseparable, into elements as various and 
multiform as the shifting light of opinion may choose to 
invest them with. 

. 16 wa f reserved for Ampere to distance all his competitors 
in constructing a chart of universal knowledge as theore- 

„^ L perfe ?l ; lf: -, 18 P ractiea % useful, by adopting Du- 
gald Stewarts fundamental division of matter and mind, 
and classifying everything he considered, in either of the two 
Categories. The questions he asked himself concerning each 
science were, what subjects did it embrace, and in what 
point of view was it regarded by others ? The first led him 
to hx its boundaries, and assign its correlations ; the second 
to determine its place in the chart, and the groups of sciences 
by whieh it should be surrounded. In every other respect 
the order followed is precisely analogous to that adopted bv 
.Linnaeus in the classification of the vegetable kingdom. 
Having divided his field into the two great kingdoms of 
matter and mind, Ampere groups the sciences whose bounda- 
nes he had previously laid down, in distinct families or kinds, 
which he collects into species of a higher order; and then 
proceeds to assign the leading branches or genera into which 
the cognate kingdom is divided, and in which the species of 
the scientific groups are included. The kingdom and 
branches with them subordmate orders and distinct families 
ot sciences are connected with each other by a bifurcate divi¬ 
sion which separates the experimental sections—the pro¬ 
dromes Bacon calls them—from those which refer to the 
perfect sciences, and thus keeps distinct throughout, the 
deductive and empirical departments of knowledge. At the 
head of each rank stands its peculiar and leading idea. The 
subordinate orders being at once divergent and concentric, 
branching out into the numerous sciences of which they are 
composed, as well as guiding to the unique trunk whence 
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they spring. When we say that no groups of sciences are 
found together hut those which reflect mutual light on each 
other, and whose proximity is therefore desirable m the 
study of the same art or profession; and that the knowledge 
of no science in the chart presupposes the acquisition ot any 
which have not gone before, we have given the highest testi¬ 
mony in favour of its practical utility. We subjoin the 
tables in ewtenso , which Ampere spent the best part ot his 
life in constructing. The Latin verses which follow point 
out the leading conception of each science in the chart, to 
which they bear literal reference, and enable the classical 
reader by a slight mnemonic effort to grasp the leading divi¬ 
sions of human knowledge in their most minute scientine 
speciality, and in that order most calculated to favour their 
study and development. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: OR SYNOP¬ 
TICAL TABLES OF THE SCIENCES AND ARTS. 

FIR ANn nt^ E rrK DlVISI0N ° F Knowledge into Two Kingdoms, 

AND OP EAfttT KTMfinAur T\TmA t r _ -n * 


FIRST KINGDOM. 

Kingdom. 

Sub-Kingdoms. 

Branches. 

Cosmological Sci¬ 
ences . 

C A. Cosmologies, pro- 
j perly so called... 

[ B. Physiologies. 

5 I. Mathematics. 

1 II. Physics. 
f III. Natural Sci- 
) ences. 

j IV. Medical Sci- 
C. ences. 




SECOND KINGDOM. 


Kingdom. 

Sub-Kingdoms. 

Branches. 

Noological Sciences 

f C. Noologics, properly 
| so called. 

V Y. Philosophies. 
\ VI. Dialegmatics. 
f VII. Ethnological 

J Sciences. 

1VIII. Political Sci- 
( ences. 

|^D. Social Sciences...^. 

SECOND TABLE.— Division of each Blanch into Sdb-Branches 
and Sciences of the First Order. 

first KINGDOM. 

Branches. 

Sub-Branches. 

Sciences of the First 
Order. 


A. 


f I. Mathema¬ 
tical Sci¬ 
ences . 




II. Physical 
Sciences 


III, Natural 
Sciences 


IY. Medical 
Sciences 


perly so called.... 

b. Physico-mathema- 

„ tical Sciences. 

c. Physics, properly so 

called. 


d. Geological Sciences 

e. Phytological Sci¬ 

ences . 

f* Zoologies, properly 

so called. 

‘ g. Physico-medical 
Sciences . 


7i, Medical Sciences, 
properly so called. 


t 

{ 


1. Arithmology. 

2. Geometry. 

3. Mechanics. 

4. Uranology. 

5. General Physics. 

6. Technology. 

7. Geology. 

8. Oryctotechny. 

1 1. Botany. 

1 2 . Agriculture. 

3. Zoology. 

4. Zootechny. 

5. Medical Physics. 

6. Hygiene. 

7. Nosology. 

8. Practice of Medi¬ 
cine. 
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SECOND KINGDOM. 


Branches. 


Sub-Branches. 


Y. Philoso¬ 
phical 
Sciences 


CV 


DA 


VIII. Political 
Sciences 


’ i. Philosophies, pro- 
I perly so called .. 

> k. Moral Sciences. 


YI. Dialegma- 
ticai Sci-' 
ences....| 

r VII. Ethnologi-1 
cal Sci-1 
ences.... 


' l Dialegmatics, pro¬ 
perly so called .. 

m. Elentherotechnics. 

’ n. Ethnologies, pro- 
, perly so called ... 

1 o. Historical Sciences, 


Sciences of the First 
Order. 


^ p. Ethnoryties 
f q. Ethnegetics 


C l. Psychology. 

12. Metaphysics. 

C 3 . Ethics. 

14. Thelesiology. 
i 5. Glossology. 

16. Literature. 

C 7. Technesthetics. 

{ 8. Pedagogy. 

C 1. Ethnology. 

12. Archeology. 

5 3. History. 
j 4. Hierology. 

5 5. Homology. 

16. Military art. 

C 7. Social economy. 

1 Q ■Pnlit.ios. 


THIRD TABLE.—Division of each Science of the First Order 
into Sciences oe the Second and Third Orders._ 


Sciences of the First 
Order. 


(\. Arithmology.. 




2. Geometry 


V 


tikst kingdom. 


Sciences of the Second 
Order. 

Sciences of the Third 
Order. 

--■ 

f 11. Arithmography. 

(' a. Elementary Arith- 

J 12. Mathematical 

mology. 

\ Analysis. 

C 13. Theory of fune- 
j tions. 

w b. Megethology. 

1 14. Theory of proba- 
1 bilities. 

(*21. Synthetical Geo- 

" c. Elementary Geome- 
try . 

J metry. 

i 22. Analytical Geo- 

1 metry. 

< 

f23. Theory of lines 
J and surfaces. 

d. Theory of Forms ... 

i 24. Molecular Geo- 


1 ‘ metry. _ 

( continued ) 
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Sciences of the First 
Order, 


/3. Mechanics..... 


4. Uranology 


5. General Phy¬ 
sics.^.. 


A. 


7. Geology..,.. 
\s. Oryctoteehny 


B.<! 


I. Botany, 


2 . Agriculture... 


Sciences of the Second 
Order. 


6 . Technology ...; 


r Elementary Meeha- 
i nics. 1 

/. Transcendental Me- 
chanics . 

f g. Elementary Urano- 
' logy. 

h. Uranognosy .... 

f Elementary general] 
Physics .I 

It. Mathematical Phy¬ 
sics. .. 

" l Elementary Tech¬ 
nology....... M , 

j m. Comparative Tech¬ 
nology. 


f n. Elementary Geo- 
1 logy.. 


o . Comparative Geo¬ 
logy.... 


f p. Elementary Oryc- 

f totechny... 

j q. Comparative Oryo¬ 
ls totechny. 

f a. Elementary Botany 

w b. Phytognosy . 

" c. Elementary Agri¬ 
culture . 


d. Comparative Agri¬ 
culture.,. 


Sciences of the Third 
Order. 

(31. Cinematics. 

\ 32. Statics. 
r 33. Dynamics. 

34. Molecular Me- 
^ chanics. 

1 41. Uranography. 

/l 2. Heliostatics. 

L Astronomy, 
r. Celestial Mecha¬ 
nics. 

. Experimental 
Physics. 

. Chemistry. 

. Stereonomy. 
jh:. Atomology. 

61. Technography. 

52. Industrial Cer- 

doristics. 

53. Industrial Eco¬ 

nomy. 

»4. Industrial Phy¬ 
sics. 

1 . Physical Geo¬ 

graphy. 

2 . Mineralogy. 

3. Geonomy. 

4. Theory of the 

Earth. 

1 . Mining. 

2 . Docimacy. 

3. Oryxionomy. 

1. Mineral Physics. 

1 . Phytography. 

2 . Vegetable Ana¬ 

tomy. 

5. Phytonomy. 

t. Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology. 

1 . Geoponics. 

I. Agricultural 
Cerdoristies. 
Agronomy. 

. Agricultural 
Physiology. 

(i continued) 
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Sciences of the First 
Order. 


a. Zoology .... 


4. Zooteehny 


5. Medical Phy¬ 
sics............ 


Sciences of the Second 
Order. 

- e. Elementary Zoo- 

i logy. 


B. 


6. Hygiene . 


7. Nosology 


8. Practical Me-| 
k dicine.... 


Sciences of the Third 
Order. 


. /. Zoognosy. 

f g. Elementary Zoo- 

\ techny. 

) h. Comparative Zoo- 

[ techny. 

( %. Medical Physics, 

\ properly so called 

5 k. Biotology.. 


f l Crasiology. 

j m. Hygifene, properly 
[ so called. 


fn. Nosology, properly] 
[ so called. 


[ o. Iatrology , 


f p. Semiology. 

] q. M'edical Practice,’ 

( properly so called 


( 31. Zoography. 

3 32. Animal Ana- 
i tomy. 

r 33. Zoonomy. 

) 34. Animal Physio- 

l logy- 

(41. Zoochresy. 

142. Zooristics. 

( 43. (Eeionomy. 

144. Threpsiology. 
(51. Pharmaceutics, 
j 52. Traumatology. 

( 53. Dietetics. 

1 54. Phrenygietics. 

( 61. Crasiography. 

1 62. Crasioristics. 

( 63. Hygionomy. 

1 64. Prophylactics. 
(71. Nosography. 

} 72. Pathological 
l Anatomy. 

/ 73. General Thera- 
\ peutics. 

j 74. Medical Phy- 
( siology. 

l 81. Semiography. 

182. Diagnostics. 
r 83. Special Thera- 
) peutics. 

1 84. Prognosy. 


SECOND KINGDOM. 


Sciences of the First 
Order. 

Sciences of the Second 
Order. 

Sciences of the Third 
Order. 

C.£l. Psychology... 

f a. Elementary Psycho- 

1 logy. 

(11. Psychography. 

1 12. Logic. 

(13. Methodology. 

1 b. Psychognosy. 

1 14. Ideogeny. 

( continued) 
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Sciences of the First 
Order. 


( 2 . Metaphysics.., 


Sciences of the Second 
Order. 


" c. Ontothetics , 


Sciences of the Third 
Order. 


3. Ethics 


6. Literature.. 


7. Technesthetics 


\s. Pedagogics .... 


D. 11. Ethnology. 


Ontognosy.,.. 

e. Elementary Ethics 


4, Thelesiology... 

5. Glossology .... 


f* Ethognosy. 

Elamaatary Thele- 
1 Biography ... 1 

^ h. Thelesiognosy 

|^f i. Lexiology. 

L& Glossognosy ... 

1. Bibliology. 


<*21. Elementary Ont- 
; ology. 

) 22. Natural Theo- 
logy. 

f 23. Comparative 
i Theology. 

, 24. Theodicy. 


m. Comparative Lite¬ 
rature . 


n. Terpnology 


o. Comparative Tech-j 
nesthetics . 


P- Pedagogics, pro¬ 
perly so called ... 

_ q . Pediognosy. 


r Elementary Ethno- 
) logy. 

f b. Comparative Eth¬ 
nology. 


$ 33. Practical Morals. 
1 34, Ethogeny. 

141. Thelesiography. 

142. Diceology. 

C 43. Apodictical 
j Morals. 

( 44. Anthropotelics. 

V 51. Lexiography. 

152. Lexiognosy. 

C 53. Glossonomy. 

< 54. Philosophy of 
C Languages. 

{ 61. Bibliography. 

62. Bibliognosy.* 

C 63. Literary Criti- 
1 cism. 

1 64. Philosophy of 
C Literature. 

C 71. Terpnography. 

\ 72, Terpnognosy. 

! 73. Technesthetical 
Criticism. 

74. Philosophy of the 
Pine Arts. 

$ 81. Pediography. 

( 82. Idioristics. 
f 83. Mathesiology. 

< 84. Theory of, Edu- 
i cation. 

Ul. Ethnography. 

I 12 . Toporistics. 
f 13. Comparative 
■j Geography. 

L14. Ethnogeny. 

(continued) 
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Sciences of the First 
Order. 


/2. Archeology .. 


3. History., 


4. Hierology., 


D. 


, 5. Nomology., 


6. Military Art.. 


7. Social Eco¬ 
nomy. 


8. Politics., 


Sciences of the Second 
Order. 


c. Mnemiology. 


d. Comparative Ar¬ 
cheology . 


' e. Elementary History 

j f Comparative His- 
/ tory. 


g. Sebasmatics . 

h. Comparative Hiero- 

logy.. 

* i. Nomology, properly 
\ so called. 


Sciences of the Third 
Order. 


k. Legislation 


^ l. Hoplismatics. 

) m. Military Art, pro- 
^ perly so called .... 

^ n. Chrematology. 

) o. Social Economy, 

^ properly so called 

f p. Syncimenics. 


q . Politics, properly so 
called .. 


5 21. Mnemiography. 

1 22. Mnemiognosy. 
f 23. Archeological 
5 Criticism. 

24. Archeogeny. 

J 31. Diegematics. 

1 32. Chronology. 
r 33. Historical Criti- 
\ cism. 

j 34. Philosophy of 

(_ History, 

j 41. Hierography. 

■J 42. Symbolics. 

\ 43. Controversy. 

(44. Hierogeny. 

C 51. Nomography. 

1 52. Jurisprudence. 

: 53. Comparative Lc- 
h gislation. 

# 54. Theory of Law. 

C 61. Iloplography. 

( 62. Tactics. 

C 63. Strategy. 
j 64. Nicology. 

171. Statistics.. 

172. Chrematogeny. 
f 73. Dianemetics. 

\ 74. Coenolbology. 

C 81. Ethnodicy. 
i 82. Diplomacy. 

183. Cybernetics. 

( 84. Theory of Power. 
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VERSES EXPLANATORY" 


BENEVOLO LECTGEI 

CARMEN MNEMONICUM. 


PROOEMIUM. 


Ut Mundum* noscas, moles A et 
vita B notandse: 

A. Mensura et motus primumi, 

mox corpora 11 et omne, 

B. Viventum genus m et vitam quae 

cura tuetur iv . 


Ad Mentem** referas quae 
menti 0 aut gentibus D insunt: 

C. Nunc animum v , nunc signa 

animi prodentia sensusvi, 

D. Nunc populos vii disces et qua 

ratione regendi viii . 


PROLEGOMENA. 


A. 

I. Haec ubi cuncta animo rap- 
tim peragrare libebit, 
Jam numeros 1 , spatium 2 , 
vires 3 et sidera 4 noris; 

II. Corpora 5 , fabrorumque 

artes 6 tractabis, et orbem 7 
Lustrabis; latebras penitus 
rimabere terras 6 . 

B. 

III. Herbarum inquires genus 1 , 

agricolseque labores 2 ; 

Jam quae sint 3 , jam quos 
hominum fingantur in 
usus 4 , 

IV. Et quibus segrescant vige- 

antve 5 animalia disces; 
Nunc firmanda salus 6 , nunc 
tempus noscere morbos 7 , 
Nunc segrislethum durosque 
arcere dolores 8 . 


C. 

Y. Tam mentem 1 , res atque 
Deum 2 meditabere et inter 
Affectus hominum 3 virtus 
ut libera regnet 4 ; 

VI. Turn voces 5 et seripta 6 simul, 
turn noveris artes 
Ingenuas 7 , et quge pueri sit 
cura magistro 8 . 

D. 

VII. Mox populos 1 , monumenta 2 
et facta 3 notabis; 

Quos gentes servent ritus, 
quod numen adorent 4 ; 

VIII. Jura fori, leges populorum 5 
et munia disce 
Bellantum 6 , mox gentium 
opes 7 scrutare, ducesque 
Ut paci valeant et hello im • 
ponere morem 8 . 
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SYNOPSIS. 


A. 

1 . Si serutariaveas quidquid cog- 

noscere fas est, 

Compones primum numeros 11 , 
ignota requires 12 ; 

Nunc incremental et casus 14 , 
nunc discere formas 

2 . Est opus 21 , et formis numero- 

rum imponere signa 22 ; 

Noseere quse gradiens generet 
curvamina punctum 23 ; 
Primave concrescant queis re¬ 
rum elementa figuris 24 ; 

3 . Et motus 31 , et cum pulsum in 

contraria vires 

Corpus agunt,ubi stare queat 32 , 
quorsumve moveri 33 ; 

Quo pacto heerescant, trepident 
quo corpora prima 34 ; 

4 . Sidereasque vices 41 , teilus quos 

erret in orbes 42 ; 

Queeque regant vastos leges per 
inania motus 43 ; 

Impulsus quse causa latens, 
atque insita rerum 
Seminibus quse vis unde astra 
per setheris alti 

Yolvuntur spatia et cursus in- 
flectere discunt 44 . 

5. Proeterea scire in terris ut 

cuncta genantur, 

Ut moveant sensum, formas 
vertantur in omnes 51 ; 

Queis nexis inter se elementis 
corpora constent 52 ; 

Necnon materise leges 53 vires- 
que atomorum 54 . 

6 . Noscendse, et variae quas usus 

protulit artes 61 . 

Turn quaestus 62 operumque 
modos conferre memento, 

Ut potiora legas 63 causasque 
evolvere tentes 64 . 

7. Tumjuga, turn campos disces 

et flumina 71 , teilus 
Corporibus 72 stratisque 73 quibus 
conficta sit intus; 

Haec ut longa dies imis forma- 
verit undis, 


Utque efferbuerint olim igni- 
vomi undique montes 74 ; 

8 . Eruat ut caecis occlusa metalla 
latebris 

Eossor, et ardenti tractet mol- 
lita vapore 81 ; 

Nec dubias telluris opes rimare 
priusquam 

Impensas, lucrum 82 , leges 83 , 
causasque laborum 
Et terrae ut subeas tutus pene¬ 
tralia noris 84 . 

B. 

1 . Jam quse plantarum species 

ubicumque vigescant 
Scire juvat 11 ; jam quas celent 
sub tegmine partes 12 ; 

Utque pares paribus recte 
socientur 13 , ut arbor 
Herbaque nascantur, crescanfe 
et semina fundat 14 ; 

2 . Agricola ut Isetas fruges ferre 

imperet arvis 21 , 

Quse sint cuique solo foenus 22 
culturaque 23 , et unde 
Langueat ilia seges, gravidis 
haec nutet aristis 24 ; 

3 . Quas soboli tradant generatim 

animalia formas 31 , 

Corporis et quae sit compages 
intima 32 , vitae 

Quae leges 33 , gliscatque artus ut 
vita per omnes 34 . 

4 . Nec tibi turpe puta, jucunda 

per otia ruris, 

Bombyces nutrire, et oves 
vitulosque tueri; 

Turn captare feras, turn lino 
fallere pisces 41 ; 

Noscere quis pecudum sump- 
tus 42 , quse cur a bubulco 43 ; 
Cur nunc utilius viridantia 
gramina carpant, 

Nunc pecora in stabulis melius 
saturentur opimis 44 . 

5. Yitam multa juvant animan- 

tum, multaque laedunt; 
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Saepe graves possunt expellere 
toxica morbos 51 ; 

Nostraque nunc laedit, nunc 
sanat corpora ferrum 52 ; 

Ilia nocent alimenta, haec 
prudens sumere malis 53 , 
Sedulus insanos animi com- 
ponere motus 54 . 

6. Non tamen ars medica est ulli 

tentanda priusquam 
Noscat ut infundant nobis 
natura genusque 
Jam varios habitus 61 , quorum 
scrutabere signa 62 ; 

Ut quod cuique nocens, quod 
cuique sit utile noris 63 ; 

Tunc morbo disces venienti oc- 
currere 64 , et omnis 

7. Naturam 71 sedemque 72 mali, 

medicamina 73 , causas 74 , 

8. Queisque notis detur morbos 

dignoscere 81 , et aegri 
Scire quis 82 et qua sit languor 
sanabilis arte 83 , 

Quis metus immineat, quae spes 
sit mixta timori 84 . 

C. 

1. Mentemnosse velis 11 : utpossit 

cernere verum 12 ; 

Utque nova inveniat, vel ponat 
in ordine nota 13 
Quaeras, et quo pacto ab origine 
cogitet 14 ac se 

2. Noscere non tantum valeat, 

sed resque 21 Deumque 22 . 

Turn subeunt scrutanda tibi 
commenta sophorum 23 ; 
Humana ratione Deo quae 
dantur inesse 24 ; 

3. Affectus hominum, studia, ob- 
* lectamina, curae 31 ; 

Quae tibi corda notae, quae 
morum arcana reeludunt 32 ; 
Quod decet et quae sunt me- 
tuenda optandaque 33 , et unde 
Indolis omne genus 34 ; quae 
mentibus insita nostris 

4. Libera vis animi 41 , justo se- 

cernit iniquum 42 ; 


Quae recti aeternae leges 43 ; qu& 
praemia sontes 

Insontesque manent 44 : stimulos 
haec mentibus addunt 
Ut nova discendi semper rapia- 
mur amore. 

5. Jam verborum usus 51 , et verbis 

quae sit origo 52 ; 

Diversos ut apud populos 
mutentur 53 , et unde 
Concessa humani generi tarn 
mira facultas 

Quidquid inest animo ut voces 
expromere possint 54 , 

6. Assidu& evolves cura. Nunc 

alma poesis, 

Nec minus arridens interdum 
sermo pedestris, 

Pectora mulcebunt 61 , scripta 
explorare libebit 62 ; 

Et quae digna legi indignis 
secernere 63 , et arte 
Noscere qua sacrum nomen 
mereare poetae 64 ; 

7. iEdes, suave melos, picturae et 

daedala signa 71 ; 

Necnon unde placent 72 , artis 
praecepta modusque 73 , 
Principium et ratio 74 pergunt 
dulcedine mentem 
Pellicere ad studium longosque 
levare labores, 

8. Nunc puerum edoceat sapientis 

cura magistri 81 , 

Discipuli ingeuium tentet 82 
fingatque vicissim 
Ad studium veri 83 praescripta- 
que munia vitae 84 . 


D. 

1. Inde loca 11 , inde situs datur 

explorare locorum 12 , 

Prisca licet conferre novis 13 , et 
verba habitusque 
Corporis, ut valeas populorum 
exordia nosse 14 . 

2. Jam veterum monimenta 

virum 21 , jam scire memento 
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Quae refcegant 22 ; ut yera queas 
dignoscere fictis 23 , 

Qu& fuerint exstructa mainu, 
qua condita causa 24 . 

3. Eactaque perquires 31 , factorum 

tempora 32 , veris 
Unde tides 33 , quae causa olim 
concusserit orbem, 

Cum tot bella forent, tot regna 
eversa jacerent, 

Ambirentque novae rerum fas- 
tigia gentes 34 . 

4. Jam nosces ritus et dogmata 

relligionum 41 , 

Symbola quae celant mysteria 
sacra profanos 42 , 

Et quo sit cultu veneranda 
aeterna potestas 43 , 

Quoque modo oblitos aevi prae- 
cepta prioris 

Diffusus late populos invaserit 
error 44 . 

5. Quae sint, quae fuerint leges et 

publica jura 51 , 

Quae solerti egeant praesertim 
interprete noris 52 ; 


Quaeque nova instituenda, aevo 
cum prisca fatiscunt, 

Nunc exempla docent 53 , et nunc 
enitere recti 

Legibus aeternis humanas pro- 
mere leges 54 . 

6. Disce et queis armis arcendi 

finibus hostes 61 ; 

Quo pacto instaurandae acies 62 , 
quo bella gerenda 63 , 

Eregerit et virtus ingentes 
saepe catervas 64 . 

7. Mox et opes 71 , mox unde 

fluant 72 , populisque parentur 
Nunc facilis victus 73 , nunc 
laetae munera vitae, 

Et sortem ut mutare queat 
gens inscia rerum, 

Cum segnes torpent mentes 
meliora perosae 74 . 

8. Eoedera quid jubeant 81 , qua 

sint servanda sagaci 
Arte 82 , et secure cives ut pace 
fruantur 83 ; 

Quae fluxa et quae sit mansura 
potentia regum 84 . 



INDEX 


A. 

Abelard adopts the conceptualist 
theory, 342, 345 
Absolute terms, 35 
Abstract and concrete terms, 34 
Abstract deductive method, its ap¬ 
plicability to the moral sciences, 
268 

Abstraction, the principal act by 
which the mind arrives at con¬ 
ceptions, 37 

Abstraction and generalisation, 37 
Abuse* of general terms, disputes 
arising from, 351 

Academies, the various, their doc¬ 
trines, 178 

Accident, 39; how distinguished 
from property, 41 
Adrian IV., Pope, his use of the 
word beneficium, 351 
Agreement, method of, 217 
Airy and Whewell, their observa¬ 
tions on the pendulum, 225 
Ambiguous middle, fallacy of, 307 
Ampere, his chart of universal 
knowledge, 378 

Analogical evidence, its value, 259 
Analogical use of terms, confusion 
occasioned by the, 356 
Analogy, various meanings of the 
term, 300; an ultimate source of 
evidence, 185; Hume’s objec¬ 
tion, 187 

Analogy, logic of, 21; argument of, 
301; its high conclusive force, 
301 

Analysis, methods of, 2; analysis 
and synthesis, 143, 360. 
Analysis, formal, in physics, 371 
Analytic, the New, 28, 92; con¬ 
sidered with reference to mood 
and figure, 115 
Antisthenes, dilemma of, 137 

2 


Apparitions, explanation of, 362 

Argument of example, 299; of 
analogy, 301 

Aristotle, logical doctrines of, 4; 
glaring error in, 7; ascribes the 
discovery of induction to So¬ 
crates, 151 ; his fallacies, 315; 
opponents of his system, 10 

Association of ideas, law of, 277 

Assumptions, groundless, fallacy 
of, 313 

Attributes, essential and contin¬ 
gent, 33 

Authority an ultimate source of 
evidence, 189 

Avicenna, the theory of concep¬ 
tualism attributed to, 342 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, not so opposed to the 
views of Aristotle as commonly 
reputed, 13; his error, 45; mis¬ 
took the formal laws of induc¬ 
tion, 151; his devotion to ob¬ 
servation and experiment, 212; 
his aphorisms on the progress of 
society, 293; his Chart of Know¬ 
ledge, 375 

Bacon, Roger, the inductive me¬ 
thod recommended by, 14 

Barbara, syllogism in, 152 

Baynes, Spencer, liis proposed al¬ 
terations in logic, 28 

Begging the question, fallacy of, 
326, 329; instance of, from the 
phrenologists, 327; from Gibbon, 
329 

Belsham, an indifferent writer on 
logic, 25 

Beneficium, employment of the 
word, 351 

Bentham on evidence, 296; his 
classification of the sciences, 377 
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Berkeley, Bishop, on analogy, 300 
Bias, his argument in defence of 
the bachelorate, 137 
Bigot, history of the word, 355 
Brighton, of the time of Elizabeth, 
submerged by the sea, 259 
Brown, condemnation of logic by, 
25 

Butler, Bishop, his famous argu¬ 
ment in favour of the divine 
origin of Christianity, 301 


C. 

Calculation of probabilities, 295 
Canning, detection of fallacies by, 
336 # 

Casual agents, elimination of, 255 
Categorical propositions, 80; re¬ 
duction of other propositions to 
the categorical form, 83 
Categories, or Predicaments, Aris¬ 
totle’s enumeration of, 47, 347; 
ludicrous illustration of, 48 ; 
Kant’s new division of catego¬ 
ries, 347 

Causal agency, universality of, 205; 
final causes inadmissible, 207; 
plural causes, 239 
Causal method, its author, 10 
Causes, plurality of, 203, 239; two¬ 
fold composition of, 241; final 
causes inadmissible, 207; Male- 
branche’s theory of occasional 
causes, 317 

Causes and laws in physical sci¬ 
ence, 197 

Certainty, various grades of, 165 
Chain syllogism or sorites, 138 
Charles II., his fallacious question 
to the Royal Society, 313 
Christianity, argument of Butler 
in favour of, 301; of Paley, 273; 
of Gibbon against, 329. See 
Miracles 

Classics, history of the word, 352 
Classification by groups, 367; by 
series, 369; of the sciences, 375 
Classification and nomenclature, 
366 

Combinatorial art of Raymond 
Lully, foundation of the, 22 


Complex terms, 51; illustration, 
from iron, 52 

Composition, fallacies of, 311 
Compound expressed propositions, 
80 

Comte, M., value of his division of 
sociology into statics and dyna¬ 
mics, 290; his empirical axioms 
on the progressive tendencies of 
society, 293 

Conception, conditions of, 33; di¬ 
visible into the qualities which 
distinguish co-ordinate species, 
43 

Conceptions, formation of distinct, 
49; distinct and confused, 53; 
double mode of resolving, 54; 
observation and experiment 
tests of accurate conception, 58; 
double capacity of, 60; in rela¬ 
tion to signs, 60 

Conceptualism, definition 345; 

ascribed to Avicenna, 342 
Conceptualist school of logicians, 
337 

I Concio,‘ an opponent of the Aris- 
! totelian system, 10 
Conclusion, irrelevant, fallacy of, 
331 

Concomitant variations, methods 
of, 225 

Concrete deductive method, direct 
and inverse, 285 

Condillac, an opponent of the 
Aristotelian system, 10 ; de- 
velopes the views of Locke, 19 
Conditional propositions, 83; re¬ 
duction of, to categorical, 83 
Connotative and non-connotative 
terms, 34 

Contingent, different senses in 
which used, 88 

Contingent or probable truth, what 
comprised under, 166; how dis¬ 
tinguishable from necessary 
truth, 161 

Contradiction, principles of, 189 
Conversion of propositions, 97 
Copulative propositions, 81 
Crackenthorpe, a writer on logic, 
26 

Credibility, various phases of, 167 
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Criteria of evidence, 169 
Cross - examining elenches, func¬ 
tions of the, 271 

Crousaz, on probability and cau¬ 
sality, 21 

D. 

Deduction, 148; confounded with 
syllogism, 150 

Deduction, scientific, nature of, 
243; not necessarily opposed to 
induction, 245 

Deductive reasoning, analysis of, 
275 

Definition, logical, its end, 67; 
how far real, 68; nominal, 71; 
scientific, 71; other classes, 74 
De Morgan inclines to the views of 
Sir William Hamilton, 28 
Descartes, general principle Of his 
system, 14; his rules for the 
direction of the mind, 15; his 
errdr, 16 

Dew, principles of physical inquiry 
applied to the investigation of 
the phenomena of, 234 
Difference, method of, 219 ; in¬ 
direct method of, 221 
Differentia, 39 

Dilemma, the, 135; principles, 137 
Disjunctive propositions, 82; re¬ 
duction of, to categorical, 83 
Division, fallacies of, 311 
Dreams, examination of, 183 

E ' 

Eldon, Lord, syllogism by, 138,141 
Elements, primitive, of knowledge, 
171; their relation to each other, 
172 

Elenches, cross-examining, func¬ 
tions of the, 271 

Empirical generalisations, impor¬ 
tant conclusions arrived at from, 
253 

Enthymeme, or imperfect syllo¬ 
gism, 140 

Enumeration, incomplete, fallacy of, 
320 

Equivocal and paronymous words, 
fallacy of, 309 

Essences, real and nominal, 68 
Ethics, principles of, 269 


Ethics, how connected with theo¬ 
logy, 272 

Ethology, the science of, 27^; cause 
of the backwardness of, 279; 
where inductive, 281; how 
treated by Mill, 283 
Euclid, the author of many falla¬ 
cies attributed to the Stoical 
school, 3 

Eudemus, an early writer on logic, 7 
Euler, logical notation of, 23; his 
notation of the syllogism, 120 
Evidence, different degrees of, 165; 
criteria of, 169; foundations of, 
171; memory, 173; external 
sense, 177, 362; analogy, 185; 
reason, 188; authority, 189 
Experience, general truths inde¬ 
pendent of, 159 

Experiment in physical science, 
use of, 214 

Experiment and observation the 
first steps in physical science, 
209 

Experimental inquiry, methods of, 
216 

Extension of inductions, 228 
Extension and intension, 42 
External sense an ultimate source 
of evidence, 177,362; objections 
of Sextus Empiricus, 177 

E. 

Eallacies, classes of, 303; formal, 
305; verbal, .307; material, 313 
Ealse analogies, fallacy of, 322; 

political, 323; philosophical, 325 
Earaday on the magnetism of the 
earth, 229 

Einal causes inadmissible, 207 

G. 

Galen, his treatise on logic, 8 
Galluppi, logical treatise of, its 
high character, 24, 25 
General terms, abuse of, 351 
General truths independent of ex¬ 
perience, 195 

Generalisation and abstraction, 37 
Generalisations, empirical, impor¬ 
tant practical conclusion drawn 
from, 253 


I 
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Genovesi, logical treatise of, its 
character, 24, 25 
Genus and species, 38 
German school of logic, 20, 24 
Gibbon, unsoundness of his argu¬ 
ment against Christianity, 329 
Graham on the law of the diffusion 
of gases, 229 

Greek philosophers, fallacies of 
the, 315 

H. 

Hamilton’s (Sir William) logical 
notation, 23; his proposed al¬ 
terations in logic, 28; his nota¬ 
tion of the syllogism, 124; con¬ 
demns mathematical reasoning, 
374 

Hegel, his development of Kant’s 
principles, 24 

Hippocrates, the basis of phreno¬ 
logy a favourite theory of, 328 
Hispanus, Peter, his verses on i 
logic, 115 

Hobbes, instance of unsound rea¬ 
soning from, 329 
Human nature, science of, 277 
Human responsibility, the Owenite 
fallacy regarding, exposed, 311 
Hume’s objection to analogy, 187; 
to miracles, 190 

Hypotheses, legitimate uses of, 
247; where inapplicable, 251; 
functions of, 249; empirical 
generalisations, 252 
Hypotheticals, fallacies of, 307 

I. 

Idea, different definitions of, by 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Locke, 
72 

Implied, or tacit compound pro¬ 
positions, 85 

Ignoratio elenchi, fallacy of, 331 
Illicit process and undistributed 
middle, fallacy of, 305 
Incomplete enumeration, fallacy of, 
320 

“Inconceivable,” false sense of, 317 
Induction, different kinds of, 150; 
twofold nature of, 201; summary 
of, 237; its formal laws mistaken 
by Bacon and his followers, 151; 


not necessarily opposed to de¬ 
duction, 245 

Induction and deduction, 148; in 
what respects independent, 153 
Inductions, extension of, 229; veri¬ 
fication of, 233 

Inductive method, general outline 
of the, 237 

Inductive science, problem of, 199 
Inference, two kinds of, 101; uni¬ 
versal canon of, 102; general 
principles of, 141 ; universal 
method of, 143, 148; analysis 
and synthesis, 143; induction 
and deduction, 148 
Inference confounded with per¬ 
ception, 319 

Inquiry, experimental, methods of, 
216; scientific, 191 
Intension, definition of, 42 
Interference of plural causes, 239 
Iron, illustration of a complex term 
from, 52 

Irrelevant conclusion, fallacy of, 
331; various forms of, 333 
Isomorphism, law of, 228 

J. 

Judgment, ultimate sources of, 171 

K. 

Kant separates pure and applied 
logic, 24; his new division of 
categories, 347 

Kepler’s laws of planetary motion, 
233 

Kirwan, an indifferent writer on 
logic, 25 

Kirwan, the doctrine of probability 
illustrated from the case of, 257 
Knowledge, primitive elements of, 
171; their relation, 172 

L. 

Lambert on logical notation, 22; 
his notation of the syllogism, 
123 

Language, use of, in logic, 60, 349; 
confusion arising from the tran¬ 
sitive application of words, 63, 
353; greater or less distinctness 
of various languages, 357 
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Laws in physical science, 197; 
twofold division of, 197 

Leibnitz, his logical labours, 20 

Linnsean nomenclature, the, 370; 
why inferior to the French che¬ 
mical nomenclature, 370 

Locke, an opponent of the Aristo¬ 
telian system, 18; his views de¬ 
veloped” by Condillac, 19; his 
definition of real essence, 68; 
his classification of the sciences, 
376 

Logic, 'foundation of, laid by So¬ 
crates, 2; Plato’s method, 3; 
Aristotle’s Organon, 4; his incon¬ 
sistencies, 5; early commenta¬ 
tors on Aristotle, 8; the Scholas¬ 
tics, 8, 345; attacks on Aristotle, 
9; Bacon, 12; Descartes, 15; 
Mariotte and the Port Royalists, 
17; Locke and Condillac, 18; 
Leibnitz, Wolf, and the German 
school, 20; introduction of logi¬ 
cal notation, 22; Italian and 
English logicians, 25;; the New 
Analytic, 28; Terms, their ma¬ 
terial relation, 33; formal rela¬ 
tion, 37; with regard to things, 
49; in relation to signs, 60; 
Propositions, 74; division of, 77; 
with regard to matter, 78; to 
form, 87; Syllogisms, 100; pro¬ 
perties, 102; the New Analytic 
tested, 117; notation, various 
methods of, 120; kinds of syllo¬ 
gisms, 127; Inference, general 
principles of, 141; universal me¬ 
thods, 143; different degrees of 
evidence, 165; foundations of 
evidence, 171; miracles, 191; 
Methods of Scientific Proof and 
Investigation, 191; in physical 
science, 195; in moral science, 
261; Fallacies, 303; formal, 305; 
verbal, 307; material, 313; spec¬ 
tral illusions, 362 

Logic, modern schools of, 337; no 
real opposition of doctrine, ex¬ 
cept with extreme partisans, 
341 

Logical division, nature, and rules 
of, 43 


Logical notation, various schemes 
of, 22 

Logicians, conceptualist school of, 
337; sensational, 337; verbal, 
337 

Lully, Raymond, foundation of his 
combinatorial art, 22 

M. 

Malebranche’s theory of occasional 
causes, 317 

Mariotte and the Port Royalists, 
endeavour of, to reconcile the 
Aristotelian and Cartesian me¬ 
thods, 17 

Material fallacies, various classes 
of, 313 

Memory an ultimate source of 
knowledge, 173 

Methods of proof, in the moral 
and physical sciences, 193 

Middle, ambiguous, fallacy of, 307; 
undistributed, 305 

Mill, John Stuart, places logic on 
its legitimate foundation, 28; 
on propositions, 76; on syllo¬ 
gisms, 158; on ethology, 283; 
gives undue preponderance to 
external phenomena, 340; his 
objections to Aristotle’s predica¬ 
ments, 348 

Mind, laws which regulate succes¬ 
sive states of, 277 # 

Miracles, Hume’s objection to, 19’ 

Mitscherlich’s discovery of the law 
of isomorphism, 228 

Modality, twofold doctrine of, 167 

Mode and substance, distinction 
between, 34 

Moon, question as to its having 
inhabitants, 260 

Moral sciences, methods of the, 
193, 261; their nature, 261; how 
their methods differ from those 
of the physical, 262; connexion 
of the moral sciences, 263; diffi¬ 
culties of the subject, 267; the 
sciences amenable to the ab¬ 
stract deductive method, 268; 
the sociological sciences, 277; 
probabilities, 295; example and 
analogy, 299, 301 
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Moral truth falls short of demon¬ 
strative certainty, 166 

N. 

Names, twofold law of the trans¬ 
formation of, 64; examples of, 
354 

Necessary and contingent truth, 
161 

Negative process, its functions in 
the elucidation of the moral 
sciences, 271 

Newton, his examination of the 
laws cf the tides, 225 
Nizolius, an opponent of the Aris¬ 
totelian system, 9 
Nominal definition, 71; neglect of, 
occasions interminable disputes, 
73; confounded by Aristotle and 
the Scholastics with the defi¬ 
nition of things, 73 
Nominal essences, definition of, 68 
Nominalism and realism, 342 
Notation, logical, introduction, of, 
22; of the syllogism, various 
methods, 120 

O. 

Observation in physical science, 
209; its importance, 211; canons, 
213 

Observation and experiment the 
first steps in physical science, 
209 

Occasional causes, Malebranche’s 
theory of,' 317 

Occham adopts the conceptualist 
theory, 342, 345 

(Enesidemus teaches the principle 
of contradiction, 189 
Omens, belief in, a material fallacy, 
318 

Opposition of propositions, 94; 
scheme of, 97 

Owen, his fallacy regarding human 
responsibility, 311 

P. 

Paley, examination of an argu¬ 
ment by, 273 

Paronymous words, fallacy of, 309 
Particular propositions, how dis¬ 
tinguished from universal, 87 


Pascal, his verification of the hypo¬ 
thesis of the gravity of air, 224 
Patrizzi, an opponent of the Aris¬ 
totelian system, 10 
Peel, Sir Robert, his gradual altera¬ 
tions in the British tariff justi¬ 
fied, 285 

Perception, theories of, 111 
Perception, inference confounded 
with, 319 

Personal identity, 175 
Peter Hispanus, his verses on logic, 
115 

Petitio principii, fallacy of, 326 
Phenomenal or sensational school 
of logicians, 337 

Phrenology, fallacies of, 327; its 
basis sound, but as old as Hippo¬ 
crates, 328 

Physical investigation, nature, 
grounds and limits of, 195 
Physical sciences, methods of 
proof in the, 192; nature, grounds 
and limits of investigation, 195; 
observation and experiment, 
209;. methods of experimental 
inquiry, 216; general cautions, 
227 

Physics, formal analysis in, 371 
Planets, question as to their being 
inhabited, 260, 261 
Plato, his conceptions of analysis 
and synthesis, 3 

Ploucquet on logical notation, 22; 
his notation of the syllogism, 

Plural causes, interference of, 239 
Porphyry gives rise to the disputes 
on nominalism and realism, 342 
Positive and negative terms, 35 
Praxis, scientific, examples of, 275 
Predicables, the five, 41,48 
Predicaments, Aristotle’s enume¬ 
ration of, 47, 347; ludicrous il¬ 
lustration of, 48 
Predication, modes of, 93 
Prejudice, operation of, in the 
moral sciences, 267 
Probabilities, calculation of, 295; 

limitation of, 297 
Probability, theory of, 252 
Proof, scientific, methods of, 191 
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Property, 39; distinguished from 
accident, 41 

Propositions, their constituents, 
74; division of, 77; considered 
with regard to matter, 78; sim¬ 
ple, 79; compound, 80; reduction 
of, 83; with regard to form, 87; 
quantity, 87; quality, 89; dis¬ 
tribution of terms, 90; opposition 
of, 94; conversion of, 97; quan¬ 
tification of the predicate pro¬ 
posed instead of conversion, 98; 
shown to be useless, 99 

Q. 

Quantification of the predicate, or 
New Analytic, 92 ; considered 
with reference to mood and 
figure, 115 

Quantity and quality of propo¬ 
sitions, 87, 89 

Question, begging the, 826, 329; 

instances, 327, 329 
Quiditas, or essential nature, 66 

R. 

Ramus, an opponent of the Aris¬ 
totelian system, 10; mode of 
logical division ascribed to him, 
really employed by Aristotle 
and the Scholastics, 44- 
Real and nominal essences, 68 
Realism and nominalism, 342 
Reason an ultimate source of evi¬ 
dence, 188 

Reasoning, on what founded, 32; 
theories of, 153; Nominalist the¬ 
ories, 155; objections, 157 
Reasoning, mathematical, injurious 
to other modes of ratiocination, 
374 

Regnault, his attempt to popu¬ 
larise logic, 22 

Relative and absolute terms, 35 
Residues, method of, 223 
Royal Society, Charles II.’s ques¬ 
tion to the, 313 

Rudiger, introducer of the logic of 
analogy, 21 

S. 

Sacramentum, history of the word, 
353 


Saunderson, a writer on logic, 26 
Scepticism reduced to a science by 
Sextus Empiricus, 177 
Sceptics, their objections to the 
evidence of the senses, answered, 
179, 183 

Scholastics, the, their merits and 
defects, 8, 345 

Sciences, division of the, 375; Ba¬ 
con’s Chart of Knowledge, 375; 
Locke’s classification, 376; Cole¬ 
ridge’s, 376.; Bentham’s, 377; 
Ampere’s tables, 378; explana¬ 
tory and mnemonic verses, 386 
Scientific definition, often pro¬ 
visional, 71 

Scientific praxis, examples of, 275 
Scientific proof and investigation, 
methods of, 191 

Sensational or phenomenal school 
of logicians, 337 

Senses, evidence of the external, 
177; sometimes deceptive, 362 
Sextus Empiricus, impugns the 
authority of the external senses, 
177 

Simmias of Thebes, an early wri¬ 
ter on logic, 3 

Simon of Athens, an early writer 
on logic, 3 

Simple complex propositions, ex¬ 
ample of, 79 

Singular propositions, when ranked 
with universal, 87;. when rec¬ 
koned particular, 87 
Social statics and dynamics, what, 
289; practical value of this di¬ 
vision of sociology, 290; object 
of social dynamics, 291 
Society, progressive tendencies of, 
293; Bacon’s aphorism, 293; 
Comte’s generalisations, 293; 
such generalisations premature, 
294 

Sociological sciences, the, 277; em¬ 
piricism in, 283; where deduc-;, 
tive, 285; verifications of, 287; 
divisions of M. Comte, their 
practical value, 290; generalisa¬ 
tions, 293 

Socrates employs the interrogatory 
mode of disputation, 1; lays the 
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foundation of logic proper, 2; 
his pupils, 3; discovery of in¬ 
duction ascribed to him, 151 
Sorites, or chain syllogism, 138 
Species, definition of, 38 
Spectral illusions, explanation of, 
362 

Stewart, Dugald, condemnation of 
logic by, 25; the syllogism dis¬ 
carded by him, 159 
Subaltern genera and species, defi¬ 
nition of, 39 

Subalternans, what kind of propo¬ 
sitions so called, 95 
Subcontraries, qualities of, 95 
Substance and attribute, distinc¬ 
tion of, 33 

Syllogisms, 100; properties of, 102; 
figures, 108; moods, J13; nota¬ 
tion, 120; kinds, 127; complex, 
127; conditional, 132; disjunc¬ 
tive, 134; copulative, 135; the 
dilemma, 135; chain syllogism, 
or sorites, 138; enthymeme, or 
imperfect syllogism, 140; de¬ 
duction confounded with syllo¬ 
gism, 150 

Synthesis, 143; its subject-matter, 
147 

T. 

Tacit, or implied compound propo¬ 
sitions, 85 

Terms, definition of, 32; material 
relation of, to each other, 33; 
formal relation, 37; terms with 
regard to things, 49 
Test, universal, of syllogisms, 131 
Theophrastus, an early writer on 
logic, 7 

Theories, formation and verifica¬ 
tion of, 243 

Thomson attempts to popularise 
the New Analytic, 29; formal 
analysis in physics, explanation 
of, by, 371 

Transformation of names, twofold 
law of the, 64 


Transitive application of words, 
confusion arising from the, 63, 
352 

Trench, his idea of the reality of 
words, 350 ; his censure of 
Hobbes, 350 

Truths, three classes of, 163; ge¬ 
neral, independent of experience, 
159; necessary and contingent, 
161; logical, 170 

U. 

Undistributed middle, fallacy of, 
305 

Union of induction and deduction, 
245 

Universal canon of inference, 102; 

test of syllogisms, 131 
Universal propositions, how dis¬ 
tinguished from particular, 87 

Y. 

Yerbal fallacies, 307; enumeration, 
307—312 

Verbal school of logicians, 337 
■ Yico, unphilosophical views of, 294 

W. 

Wallis, a writer on logic, 26 
Watts’s Logic, indifferent cha¬ 
racter of, 46 

Wells’s theory of dew, 235 
Whately, Archbishop, his views of 
the office of logic, 26; his defini¬ 
tion of logical division ques¬ 
tioned, 43; his exposition of the 
Aristotelian logic, 339 
Whewell and Airy, their observa¬ 
tions on the pendulum, 225 
Wolf, an eclectic, his attempt to 
reconcile the old and new me¬ 
thods/in science, 20; his suc¬ 
cessors in Germany, 21 
Words, confusion arising from the 
transitive application of, 63, 352 

Z. 

Zeno theEleatic, the earliest known 
logician, 1 * 


THE END. 
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